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Unit  One 
Conversation 


CHAPTER  ONE 

Special  Kinds  of  Conversation 


i.  Learning  the  Right  Thing  to  Do  and  Say  as  a  Guest 


To  read  to  yourself  and  think  over 

Sonia’s  mother,  Mrs.  Peterson, 
agreed  to  give  a  party  for  the  cast  of 
the  school  play.  Sonia  invited  the 
boys  and  girls  informally,  but  she 
added,  “Mother  thinks  each  boy 
should  call  for  one  of  the  girls.  You 
know  the  streets  are  dark  and  it’s 
rather  pokey  getting  about  by  your¬ 
self.  We  won’t  dress,  because  long 
skirts  are  horrid  for  walking  and  no¬ 
body  wants  to  use  a  car  these  days  for 
a  party.  Supper  will  be  at  six-thirty. 

Ray  Green  didn’t  know  Linda  Mor¬ 
ris  very  well,  but  he  thought  he’d  like 
to  take  her  to  Sonia’s  party.  He 
stopped  her  at  recess.  “Hasn’t  the 
play  been  fun,  Ray?’’  she  smiled. 
“Everybody’s  worked  hard  but  had  a 


good  time.  I  don’t  see  how  you  can 
be  so  funny  and  keep  a  straight  face.’’ 

“I’m  glad  you  enjoyed  my  efforts, 
Linda.  I’d  like  to  take  you  over  to 
Sonia’s  party  on  Friday  night.  Will 
you  go  with  me?’’ 

“Of  course,  I’ll  go  with  you,  Ray, 
It’s  nice  of  you  to  ask  me.  How  much 
time  should  we  allow  to  get  to  Sonia’s 
about  twenty  past  six?’’ 

“I’ll  stop  for  you  a  little  after  six. 
That’ll  be  plenty  of  time.’’ 

“  Fine,  Ray,  I’ll  be  ready  about  six.’’ 

“Thanks  for  letting  me  take  you, 
Linda.  See  you  Friday.’’ 

When  Ray  called  for  Linda,  she  was 
in  the  hall  putting  on  her  coat  and 
talking  to  her  father  and  mother. 


I 


What  should  Sonia  say  when  she  intro¬ 
duces  Linda  and  Kay  to  her  mother l 

“Come  in,  Ray,”  she  called  through 
the  screen  door. 

“Mother,  this  is  Ray  Green.  Ray, 
this  is  my  mother,  Mrs.  Morris.’’ 

“How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Morris?’’ 

“It’s  nice  to  see  you  off  stage,  Ray.’’ 

“Father,  this  is  Ray.  You  know 
how  you  laughed  at  his  clowning. 
Ray,  this  is  my  father,  Mr.  Morris.’’ 

“How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Morris?’’ 

“You  gave  a  very  professional 
touch  to  your  makeup.’’ 

“I’m  glad  that  you  liked  the  play, 
Mr.  Morris.’’ 

“You  youngsters  must  run  along 
now,’’  Mrs.  Morris  said.  “Have  a 
good  time  and  get  back  by  ten-thirty.’’ 

“We’ll  be  on  time,  Mrs.  Morris,’’ 
Ray  promised. 

At  Sonia’s  house,  Linda  went  up¬ 


stairs  to  leave  her  coat,  and  Ray  waited 
for  her  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  with 
Ed  and  Roger,  who  were  waiting  for 
Nell  and  Sarah.  When  Linda  came 
down,  she  and  Ray  walked  together 
into  the  living  room,  where  Sonia  and 
Mrs.  Peterson  were  talking  with  other 
members  of  the  cast.  Sonia  came  up 
to  Linda  and  Ray.  “It’s  good  of  you 
to  be  so  prompt.  Come  over  and  let 
me  introduce  you  to  mother.’’ 

After  the  introductions,  Mrs.  Peter¬ 
son  said,  “It’s  such  a  lovely  night 
we’re  going  to  eat  on  the  porch,’’  and 
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led  the  way.  On  the  porch  were  sev¬ 
eral  small  tables  and  a  long  table  with 
cold  meat,  salad,  buttered  rolls,  iced 
tea,  and  the  china,  silver,  and  napkins. 
Each  of  the  boys  went  to  the  table, 
filled  a  plate,  collected  the  necessary 
silver  and  a  napkin,  and  took  these  to 
the  girl  he  had  brought.  Then  he 
helped  himself,  and  the  boys  and  girls 
sat  in  groups  to  eat  their  supper. 

After  supper  group  games  were 
played,  and  finally  the  radio  was  turned 
on  for  dancing.  Ray  danced  the  first 
dance  with  Linda  and  the  second  with 
Sonia. 

At  ten  o’clock  the  party  broke  up. 
Linda  went  upstairs  for  her  wrap. 
When  she  came  down,  Ray  was  wait¬ 
ing  for  her  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and 
together  they  went  to  say  good  night 
to  Mrs.  Peterson  and  Sonia. 

“We’ve  had  a  lovely  time,  Mrs. 
Peterson.  Thank  you  for  asking  us,’’ 
Linda  said  and  turned  to  Sonia. 

Ray  said,  “You  were  good  to  ask 
the  cast  out  here,  Mrs.  Peterson. 
Thank  you  for  letting  us  come.’’ 

“Sonia  and  I  enjoyed  it,  too,’’  Mrs. 
Peterson  said.  “Thank  you  for  com¬ 
ing,  Ray.” 

When  Linda  turned  to  include  Ray 
in  her  good  night  to  Sonia,  he  said, 
“Everybody  must  have  told  you  what 
a  good  time  you  gave  us.  I  certainly 
enjoyed  every  minute.  See  you  Mon¬ 
day  in  school.  Good  night.’’ 

When  Ray  and  Linda  reached  her 
house,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  were  in 
the  living  room  reading.  ‘  ‘  Come  in,  ’  ’ 
Mrs.  Morris  called.  “Tell  us  all 
about  the  party.’’ 


Ray  chatted  with  them  for  a  few 
minutes.  Then  he  rose  and  said,  “I 
must  go;  it’s  been  a  lot  of  fun.  Good 
night.” 

Linda  went  to  the  door  with  him. 
“I  had  a  lovely  time,  Ray.” 

“ So  did  I,”  Ray  said.  “Thank  you 
for  going  with  me.  I’ll  see  you  Mon¬ 
day  in  school.  Good  night.” 

i.  How  did  Linda  make  it  easy  for 
Ray  to  ask  her  to  go  to  Sonia’s  party 
with  him?  How  did  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Morris  put  Ray  at  ease? 
i.  How  did  Linda  show  that  she  ap¬ 
preciated  Ray’s  asking  her?  How  did 
Ray  show  he  was  glad  Linda  accepted 
his  invitation? 

3.  What  plans  for  arriving  at  and 
leaving  the  party  did  Linda  and  Ray 
make?  Why? 

4.  What  attention  did  Linda  and  Ray 
pay  their  hostesses  on  arrival  and  on 
leaving? 

5.  What  special  courtesy  did  Ray 
show  Linda  as  his  partner? 

6.  Which  thanked  the  other  for  the 
good  time,  Ray  or  Linda? 

7.  Which  showed  appreciation  with¬ 
out  expressing  thanks? 

8.  When  Ray  and  Linda  were  greeting 
their  hostess  or  saying  good  night, 
which  of  them  preceded  the  other? 

9.  How  should  introductions  be  made? 

To  discuss  in  class 

Help  your  class  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions  you  have  been  considering. 
How  should  Sonia  have  introduced 
Linda  and  Ray  to  her  mother?  What 
rules  for  going  to  a  party  does  answer- 
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in g  these  questions  suggest?  When 
the  list  has  been  made,  compare  it 
with  the  rules  on  page  361. 

To  act  in  class 

With  your  teacher’s  help  choose 
pupils  to  take  the  parts  of  the  persons 
named  in  the  situations  below.  When 
a  part  is  assigned  to  you,  think  care¬ 
fully  of  what  you  should  do  to  carry 
out  in  the  situation  any  of  the  rules 
you  have  decided  on.  Think  also 
what  courteous  acts  or  gestures  should 
accompany  your  words.  Then  act 
your  part  when  you  are  asked  to  do  so. 
1.  Sam  is  calling  for  Carol,  who  is  go¬ 
ing  to  a  game  with  him.  Carol’s 
father  and  mother,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Granger,  are  in  the  living  room  with 
Carol  when  Sam  arrives.  Sam  has 
never  met  Carol’s  parents.  What 
should  each  say  and  do?  Think  of  a 
pleasant  suggestion  Mrs.  Granger 
might  make,  such  as  asking  him  to 
come  back  with  Carol  for  supper. 
What  does  each  do  and  say? 

2..  Mrs.  Alden  has  come  to  school  to 
meet  her  daughter  Agnes  and  take  her 
shopping.  Coming  down  the  steps  is 
Mark  Carey,  who  knows  that  Agnes 
has  left.  What  does  Mark  do  and  say? 
What  does  Mrs.  Alden  say? 

3.  Ralph  Gray  is  taking  Marie  Ses¬ 
sions,  and  George  Brant  is  taking  Lor¬ 
raine  Estabrooke  to  a  dinner  at  Nora 
Child  s  house.  These  four  guests  are 
entering  the  living  room  where  Nora 
and  her  parents  and  Jim  Ashe  are  al¬ 
ready  gathered.  What  should  each 
person  say  and  do  until  dinner  is 
served? 


4.  Lyman  Bruce,  who  scarcely  knows 
Miss  Weaver,  a  teacher  of  home  eco¬ 
nomics,  is  delegated  by  the  dramatic 
club  to  ask  her  to  go  with  him  to  the 
club  dinner.  What  should  each  of 
these  persons  say  and  do?  Show  how 
he  should  introduce  members  of  the 
club  to  Miss  Weaver. 

3.  Holly  is  a  little  shy  and  finds  it 
hard  to  talk  at  supper  with  Malcolm 
Burley,  who  is  an  athlete.  Choose  a 
girl  who  is  not  shy  to  act  Holly’s  part. 
How  can  she  get  Malcolm  interested 
in  talking?  How  can  he  help  her  out? 

After  the  dramatizations  explain 
why  you  think  each  actor  did  or  did 
not  follow  the  rules  carefully.  Find 
out  whether  the  class  thinks  that 
you  should  follow  the  rules  more  care¬ 
fully. 

To  write  by  yourself 

Choose  one  of  the  situations  in 
which  you  did  not  take  part,  or  invent 
another  situation,  and  write  the  con¬ 
versation  that  you  think  should  take 
place.  Be  sure  to  indicate  any  acts  of 
courtesy  that  should  accompany  any 
of  the  speeches.  You  must  be  sure  to 
express  your  ideas  in  sentences  except 
when  you  are  quoting  conversation. 

To  discuss  in  class 

Listen  carefully  while  other  pupils 
read  their  conversations  to  see  whether 
the  rules  have  been  followed.  Does 
the  class  think  that  you  followed  the 
rules  in  your  conversation?  Improve 
your  paper  in  any  way  that  you  can 
before  you  hand  it  in. 
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When  you  make  a  mistake  of  this  kind  what  should  you  say  and  do ? 


2..  Learning  What  to  Do  When  You  Make  a  Mistake 


To  read  and  think  over 

At  a  luncheon  at  Lillian’s  house, 
Mary  upset  her  cup  of  chocolate.  It 
flooded  the  table  but  fortunately  did 
not  soil  anyone’s  clothes.  Which  of 
the  following  possibilities  do  you 
think  is  best  and  why? 
i.  Mary  said,  “Oh,  Lil,  I’ve  ruined 
your  party.  Now  nobody  will  ever 
ask  me  to  a  luncheon  again.  This  just 
proves  how  clumsy  I  am.  My  family 
think  I’m  the  most  careless  person 
they’ve  ever  known.  Here  I  might 
have  ruined  Madge’s  dress,  as  well 
as  your  tablecloth.  I’m  so  awfully 


sorry,  but  I’m  afraid  you’ll  never  get 
this  stain  out.  What  shall  I  do?’’ 

2..  Mary  burst  into  tears  and  left  the 
table. 

3.  Mary  said,  “I’m  really  sorry,  Lil. 
I  hope  I  haven’t  spoiled  your  cloth. 
I’m  glad  I  didn’t  ruin  anyone’s 
clothes.’’ 

Lillian’s  responsibility  is  to  accept 
the  apology  in  such  a  way  that  Mary 
will  forget  her  mistake  and  that  the 
fun  of  the  other  guests  will  not  be 
spoiled.  She  should  not  by  look,  ges¬ 
ture,  or  tone  allow  anyone  to  guess 
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that  the  mistake  has  disturbed  her. 
She  should  quickly  clean  up  the  choco¬ 
late,  spread  a  doily  in  front  of  Mary, 
and  get  her  another  cup.  Which  of 
the  following  replies  do  you  think 
is  best  for  Lillian  to  make?  Why  do 
you  discard  each  of  the  others? 

i.  “Why,  Mary,  this  old  cloth  is 
nothing.  I  was  planning  to  throw  it 
away  anyway.” 

2..  “You  couldn’t  help  it,  Mary. 
Sarah’s  things  are  crowded  way  over 
toward  yours,  and  you  really  haven’t 
room.” 

3 .  “It’s  all  right,  Mary,  I’ll  fix  it  in  a 
jiffy.  Get  Nell  to  tell  you  about  her 
brother’s  first  day  in  camp.  You’ll 
enjoy  the  story  of  Sam’s  peeling  vege¬ 
tables.” 

When  Nell  finishes  her  story  about 
Sam,  should  Mary 

1.  Apologize  again  to  Lillian? 

2.  Sit  silent  in  embarrassment? 

3.  Ask  a  question  about  Sam  and  add 
a  new  amusing  topic  to  the  conversa¬ 
tion? 

To  discuss  and  work  out  together 

Help  your  class  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions  above  and  then  the  following 
questions : 

1.  Which  speech  of  Mary’s  showed 
sincere  regret  for  her  accident? 

2..  Why  should  you  avoid  a  long  and 
effusive  apology? 

3.  If  Mary’s  mistake  had  been  losing  a 
book  that  belonged  to  Lillian,  what 
should  she  say  in  her  apology? 

4.  Which  speech  of  Lillian’s  showed  a 
gracious  acceptance  of  the  apology, 
made  light  of  the  mistake,  and  turned 


the  guests’  attention  to  something 
else? 

5.  Which  act  of  Mary’s  would  suggest 
she  was  forgetting  the  matter,  having 
a  good  time  herself,  and  helping  the 
other  guests  to  enjoy  themselves? 

What  rules  about  how  to  behave  af¬ 
ter  a  mistake  has  been  made  will  an¬ 
swering  these  questions  help  you  form? 

When  the  class  decides  on  these 
rules,  take  your  part  in  dictating  them 
or  writing  them  on  the  board.  When 
the  list  is  complete,  check  them  by 
those  on  page  361. 

To  write  by  yourself 

Choose  one  of  the  following  situa¬ 
tions  and  write  the  speeches  that  you 
think  each  person  should  make. 

1.  Ed  Sorenson  asked  his  father  to  let 
him  take  a  book  on  airplanes  to  class. 
Mr.  Sorenson  consented.  After  class 
Herbert  asked  to  read  it  in  study  pe¬ 
riod.  The  next  day  Herbert  discovered 
that  the  book  had  disappeared. 

2..  Lydia  tripped  and  in  saving  herself 
knocked  over  the  ink  on  the  table 
where  Jason  was  drawing  and  ruined 
his  work  for  the  science  class. 

3.  Bob  wanted  to  borrow  his  sister 
Edna’s  tennis  racket,  which  was  in  her 
clothes  closet.  In  getting  the  racket 
he  pulled  down  her  white  satin  party 
dress  and  soiled  it. 

4.  Henry  offered  to  get  a  half  dozen 
tumblers  for  his  mother.  On  the  way 
home  he  dropped  the  bundle  when  a 
passenger  on  the  bus  bumped  into  him. 

5.  Helen’s  Aunt  Ada  asked  her  to  give 
a  message  to  Mrs.  Grainger.  Helen 
was  to  ask  her  to  meet  Aunt  Ada  at 
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the  Red  Cross  sewing  rooms.  Helen 
forgot  to  give  Mrs.  Grainger  the  mes¬ 
sage. 

To  discuss  in  class 

Listen  while  others  read  what  they 
wrote.  Then  help  your  class  decide 


whether  the  conversations  follow  the 
rules  which  the  class  made. 

When  you  read  your  paper,  find  out 
whether  the  class  thinks  your  conver¬ 
sation  shows  how  to  use  the  rules. 
Improve  your  paper  in  any  way  you 
can  before  you  hand  it  in. 


3 .  Correcting  Business  Errors  by  Telephone 


To  read  to  yourself  and  think  over 

A  dress  which  Marjorie  had  ordered 
was  delivered.  When  she  opened  the 
package,  she  discovered  that  three 
ornamental  buttons  were  missing  from 
the  dress.  She  rushed  to  the  telephone 
and  called  the  store.  Here  is  the  con¬ 
versation  : 

marjorie:  Give  me  three  six  hundred. 
store  (answering)-.  Hello. 
marjorie:  Say,  you’ve  just  sent  my 
new  dress  with  three  buttons  missing. 
store:  This  is  Barber’s  pet  shop. 
marjorie  :  Shucks ! 

marjorie  ( after  looking  in  the  directory '): 
Six  three  hundred. 

store  ( answering ):  Good  afternoon. 

This  is  Barker  and  Collins. 

marjorie:  You’ve  delivered  my  new 

dress  and  I  can’t  wear  it. 

store:  Just  a  minute,  please.  I’ll  give 

you  the  dress  department. 

dress  department:  This  is  the  dress 

department. 

marjorie:  You’ve  sent  me  a  new  dress 
and  I  can’t  wear  it  tonight.  Some¬ 
body  in  your  store  is  dumb. 
dress  department:  Who  is  speaking, 
please? 


marjorie:  I’m  Marjorie  Hull. 
clerk:  What’s  the  trouble? 
marjorie:  Three  buttons  aren’t  on  it. 
clerk:  When  did  you  buy  the  dress? 
marjorie:  Last  Tuesday. 
clerk  :  Can  you  remember  who  waited 
on  you? 

marjorie:  A  girl  with  light  hair  and 
a  green  dress.* 

clerk:  I  don’t  know  anyone  like  that 
around  here.  Anyway,  you’ll  have  to 
bring  the  dress  back  here.  Maybe  we 
can  match  the  buttons. 
marjorie:  But  I  want  the  dress  to 
wear  tonight. 

clerk:  Well,  bring  it  down  and  we’ll 
see  what  we  can  do  for  you.  Get  here 
before  five  o’clock.  Our  repair  de¬ 
partment  closes  then. 

Marjorie  slams  down  the  receiver  in 
disgust. 

Bob  Hunt  opens  a  package  which  he 
has  brought  home.  He  takes  out  two 
shoes  and  looks  at  them  disgustedly. 
Both  are  for  the  right  foot.  For  a 
moment  he  stands  thinking.  Then  he 
steps  to  the  telephone,  looks  up  a 
number,  and  calls. 
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bob:  Thank  you.  I’ll  be  looking  for 
him.  Good-bye. 


ted  :  I  want  to  knoiv  the  price 
of  a  ticket  to  Columbus. 

bob:  Three  nine  four  three,  please. 
store  ( answering ):  Weaver  and  Bar- 
rons’s. 

bob:  Please  give  me  the  shoe  depart¬ 
ment. 

store:  Certainly. 

clerk:  This  is  the  shoe  department. 
bob:  This  is  Robert  Hunt.  I  bought 
a  pair  of  brown,  rubber-soled  shoes  in 
your  store  about  an  hour  ago.  When 
I  opened  the  box,  I  found  two  shoes 
for  the  right  foot.  I  must  have  the 
shoes  tonight,  for  I  am  leaving  early 
in  the  morning.  Can  you  help  me? 
clerk:  I’m  sorry.  I  waited  on  you, 
and  it’s  my  fault.  I’d  like  to  help 
you.  Will  you  please  tell  me  where 
you  live? 

bob:  3  Mills  Terrace. 
clerk:  That’s  lucky.  One  of  our 
clerks  lives  near  you.  I’ll  get  him  to 
take  the  left  shoe  to  you  when  he  goes 
home  tonight.  Please  give  him  the 
extra  right  one  to  bring  back.  He 
should  reach  your  home  about  six 
o’clock. 


i.  What  does  Marjorie’s  error  in 
calling  the  wrong  number  suggest  that 
one  should  always  do  in  making  a  tele¬ 
phone  call?  2..  If  the  store  is  a  large 
one,  what  should  you  do  after  the 
operator  at  the  store  answers?  What 
would  you  do  if  the  store  were  a  small 
one  in  which  you  knew  the  clerks  by 
name? 

3.  What  did  Bob  do  as  soon  as  the 
clerk  answered?  4.  What  did  he  do 
next?  Why  was  his  way  better  than 
Marjorie’s?  3.  As  you  compare  Bob’s 
and  Marjorie’s  statements  of  their  diffi¬ 
culties,  what  two-word  rule  can  you 
think  of  that  Marjorie  did  not  follow? 

1.  How  should  a  person  in  a  store 


butcher  :  Let  me  know  when  you  find 
out.  I’d  like  to  take  a  trip  myself. 

What  should  each  of  these  persons 
have  said  and  done l 
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answer  a  telephone  call  in  order  to 
save  time  and  give  best  service?  z. 
What  did  the  clerk  do  first  when  Bob 
reported  the  error?  3.  What  did  he 
do  next?  4.  As  the  clerk  in  the  shoe 
store  talked  with  Bob,  what  rule  do 
you  think  that  he  followed  which 
the  clerk  in  the  dress  department 
forgot? 

To  write  by  yourself 

Write  five  rules  which  you  would 
suggest  to  be  used  in  reporting  an  er¬ 
ror  and  four  to  be  used  by  the  person 
who  receives  the  call  in  a  store. 

Write  Marjorie’s  conversation  with 
the  store  as  you  think  it  should  have 
been  conducted.  Assume  that  the 
dress  must  be  brought  to  the  store  so 
that  the  buttons  on  the  dress  can  be 
matched.  The  saleswoman  should 
make  Marjorie  feel  that  everything 
possible  will  be  done  to  help  her  and 
to  save  her  time. 

To  discuss  with  your  class 

Help  your  class  to  agree  upon  a  good 
statement  of  the  rules  which  you  have 
written.  Be  sure  to  use  sentences,  not 
groups  of  words  merely  written  in  the 
form  of  sentences.  When  the  rules 
have  been  completed,  you  may  com¬ 
pare  them  with  those  on  page  361. 

‘When  you  are  asked  to  do  so,  read 
aloud  the  conversation  which  you 
have  written.  Compare  your  work 
with  other  conversations  as  they  are 
read.  Be  ready  to  offer  suggestions 
for  any  possible  improvements.  Im¬ 
prove  your  own  work  in  any  way  that 
you  can. 


To  -practice  with  your  class 

With  one  person  acting  as  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  another  as  the  telephone  opera¬ 
tor,  and  a  third  as  a  clerk  in  a  store, 
practice  the  following  conversations. 
When  the  customer  gives  a  telephone 
number,  the  operator  will  repeat  the 
number  and  the  store  will  answer. 

1.  The  Winner  Electric  Company  has 
delivered  an  electric  iron  to  your 
mother  but  has  not  included  a  cord  for 
attaching  the  iron  to  an  electric  socket. 
Their  telephone  number  is  Main  3000. 
The  clerk  in  the  store  knows  that  the 
store’s  delivery  truck  cannot  make  an¬ 
other  trip  to  your  neighborhood  be¬ 
fore  two  days  from  now.  It  occurs  to 
him  that  you  may  pass  his  store  on 
your  way  to  school.  What  can  he  say 
that  will  be  helpful? 
z.  A  pair  of  shoes  which  you  bought 
from  Farrar  and  Brown  two  weeks  ago 
is  unsatisfactory  because  the  stitching 
has  broken  at  the  heel.  Farrar  and 
Brown’s  number  is  Maple  376.  The 
clerk  who  answers  you  knows  that 
you  must  bring  in  the  shoes  so  that 
they  can  be  examined  and  sent  back  to 
the  maker  if  the  workmanship  is  at 
fault. 

3.  Miss  Hunter,  who  works  for  Bill¬ 
ings  and  Company,  lives  near  you. 
You  have  just  brought  home  from  the 
store  a  coat  which  you  need  to  wear  at 
once.  A  large  black  button  is  missing 
from  the  front  of  the  coat.  You  call 
Miss  Hunter.  She  thinks  of  a  way  to 
help  you. 

4.  Your  father  has  bought  a  new  radio 
set  from  Harding  Brothers.  Their 
telephone  number  is  4-3680.  On  the 
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first  evening  when  it  is  being  used,  it 
suddenly  ceases  to  give  full  sound,  al¬ 
though  you  can  hear  it  faintly.  Your 
father  has  asked  you  to  call  the  store 
and  report  the  difficulty.  The  clerk  in 
the  store  does  not  know  you  or  your 
father  or  where  you  live.  When  you 
have  reported  the  trouble,  he  promises 
to  send  a  repair  man  during  the  day. 
You  know  that  no  one  will  be  at  home 
between  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
and  five. 

5.  You  notice  that  one  burner  on  your 
gas  stove  will  not  light  automatically 
when  you  turn  it  on,  although  you 
can  hear  gas  escaping.  You  call  the 
repair  department  of  the  gas  company. 


The  number  is  Medway  4455.  The 
person  who  answers  knows  that  a  re¬ 
pair  man  cannot  be  sent  to  your  home 
until  the  next  day.  He  also  knows 
that  gas  escaping  from  the  burner 
when  you  turn  it  on  is  dangerous  be¬ 
cause  it  may  suddenly  ignite  if  another 
burner  is  being  used.  He  tells  you 
what  can  be  done  and  what  you  should 
do. 

To  discuss  with  your  class 

Which  group  acted  their  conversa¬ 
tion  best?  Why  do  you  think  that 
they  did  best?  How  do  you  think 
that  the  other  conversations  could  be 
improved? 


4.  Using  the  Telephone  for  Messages 


To  read  to  yourself 

The  telephone  rang,  and  Edith  an¬ 
swered  : 

edith:  Hello. 

voice:  Is  this  Mr.  Somers’s  residence? 
edith:  Yes. 

voice:  Is  Mrs.  Somers  there? 
edith:  No. 

voice:  When  will  she  be  home? 
edith:  About  five  o’clock. 
voice:  Please  give  her  a  message. 
Tell  her  that  the  meeting  of  the  Wom¬ 
en’s  Club  has  been  changed  to  eight 
o’clock  tomorrow  night  at  Dean  Hall. 
edith:  Who  is  speaking,  please? 
voice:  This  is  Mrs.  Grover. 
edith:  Very  well,  I’ll  give  her  the 
message. 

voice:  Are  you  sure  that  you  have  it 


correctly?  The  meeting  has  been 
changed  to  eight  o’clock  tomorrow 
night  at  Dean  Hall. 
edith:  Yes,  I  have  it.  I’ll  tell  her. 
voice:  Thank  you.  Good-bye. 

The  conversation  between  Edith 
and  Mrs.  Grover  might  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  like  this: 

edith:  Mr.  Somers’s  residence. 
voice:  Is  Mrs.  Somers  there?  This  is 
Mrs.  Grover  speaking. 
edith:  No,  Mother  won’t  be  home 
until  about  five  o’clock.  May  I  give 
her  a  message? 

mrs.  grover:  Yes,  please  tell  her  that 
the  meeting  of  the  Women’s  Club  has 
been  changed  to  eight  o’clock  tomor¬ 
row  night  at  Dean  Hall. 
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edith:  Just  a  minute,  please.  I’ll 
write  the  message  down.  The  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Women’s  Club  has  been 
changed  to  tomorrow  night  at  eight 
o’clock  at  Dean  Hall.  Is  that  correct? 
mrs.  grover:  Yes,  thank  you.  Good¬ 
bye. 

edith  :  Good-bye . 

i.  The  telephone  company  suggests 
that  in  answering  a  call  from  a  private 
home  the  person  speaking  should  say, 
“Mr.  Somers’s  residence’’  or  the  tele¬ 
phone  number  “Park  3111”  instead  of 
“Hello.’’  Can  you  see  any  reason  for 
this  suggestion?  z.  In  the  second 
conversation  what  does  Mrs.  Grover 
do  at  once  that  saves  time?  3.  After 
Edith  receives  the  message,  what  does 
she  do  that  assures  Mrs.  Grover  that 
her  message  has  been  heard  correctly? 
4.  What  does  she  do  to  be  sure  that 
the  message  will  be  delivered  cor¬ 
rectly?  5.  How  does  Mrs.  Grover 
close  the  conversation? 

To  write  by  yourself 

State  five  rules  for  giving  and  re¬ 
ceiving  a  telephone  message.  The 
first  one  is  suggested  by  what  the  tele¬ 
phone  company  asks  you  to  do.  Use 
correct  sentences. 

To  agree  upon  with  your  class 

When  you  are  called  on,  state  the 
rules  which  you  have  written.  When 
the  class  has  accepted  a  statement  of 
the  rules,  write  them  on  the  black¬ 
board  if  you  are  requested  to  do  so. 
After  the  rules  have  been  completed, 
they  may  be  compared  with  those  on 


page  361.  Be  sure  that  all  items  men¬ 
tioned  are  included  in  the  rules  ac¬ 
cepted  by  your  class. 

To  practice  with  your  class 

With  one  member  of  the  class  acting 
as  the  person  giving  the  message,  an¬ 
other  as  operator,  and  another  as  the 
person  answering,  practice  giving  and 
receiving  the  following  messages. 
When  the  number  is  spoken  to  the 
operator,  she  will  repeat  it;  the  person 
called  will  give  this  number  (that  is, 
his  own  number)  when  he  answers. 

1.  You  call  the  home  of  Richard  Don¬ 
ley  (Main  3348)  to  ask  Richard  to 
meet  you  tonight  at  eight  o’clock  at 
the  corner  of  Main  and  Commercial 
Streets.  Richard’s  sister  Mary  an¬ 
swers. 

z.  Mr.  Kennedy  calls  your  home 
(Hillside  370)  and  asks  for  your  father. 
You  answer.  Your  father  will  not  be 
at  home  until  about  seven  o’clock. 
Mr.  Kennedy  asks  your  father  to  call 
him  as  soon  as  possible  at  Water  9834. 

3.  Mrs.  Cooper  calls  your  home  (Wa¬ 
ter  9764).  You  answer.  She  asks  for 
your  mother.  Learning  that  she  is 
not  at  home,  Mrs.  Cooper  leaves  a 
message  for  her  to  bring  to  the  meeting 
tomorrow  night  a  pair  of  gloves  that 
Mrs.  Cooper  has  left  on  a  table  in  the 
hall  at  your  home.  You  assure  your¬ 
self  that  the  gloves  are  on  the  table 
and  tell  her  that  you  have  found  them. 

4.  You  call  Walter  Atwood’s  home 
(Park  5468).  His  sister  Eva  answers. 
You  ask  her  to  tell  Walter  to  bring 
with  him  when  he  comes  to  your  home 


tonight  a  book,  Science  in  Life ,  that  you 
left  on  the  desk  in  Walter’s  room  this 
afternoon. 

5.  Mrs.  Holmes  calls  your  home  (Still¬ 
water  72.78).  You  answer.  She  asks 
for  your  mother,  who  will  not  be  at 
home  until  evening.  She  leaves  a 
message  for  your  mother  to  call  her  at 


Columbus  3448  as  early  as  possible 
tomorrow  morning. 

To  discuss  with  your  class 

Which  group  do  you  think  gave  and 
received  the  message  best?  How  do 
you  think  that  the  work  of  other 
groups  could  be  improved? 


5 .  Placing  and  Receiving  Orders  by  Telephone 


To  read  to  yourself 

Read  the  following  conversation  as 
Sam  places  an  order  with  Patton  and 
Hatch: 

sam:  River  7898 

clerk  ( answering ):  Patton  and  Hatch 
sam:  Will  you  take  an  order,  please? 
clerk:  Ready 

sam:  The  order  is  for  Mrs.  George  D. 
Dutton,  15 1  Wells  Avenue. 
clerk:  Mrs.  George  D.  Dutton,  13 1 
Wells  Avenue 
sam:  One  dozen  eggs 
clerk:  One  dozen  eggs 
sam  :  One  pound  of  butter 
clerk:  One  pound  of  butter 
sam:  Two  dozen  Florida  oranges 
clerk:  Two  dozen  Florida  oranges 
sam:  A  loaf  of  oatmeal  bread 
clerk:  A  loaf  of  oatmeal  bread 
sam:  Will  you  please  send  those  on  the 
late  afternoon  delivery?  No  one  will 
be  at  home  until  then. 
clerk:  Yes,  indeed,  on  the  late  after¬ 
noon  delivery.  Is  there  anything  else 
today? 

sam:  No,  that’s  all. 

clerk:  Thank  you  very  much. 


sam:  Good-bye. 

1.  How  should  a  person  answer  a 
telephone  call  to  a  business  establish¬ 
ment?  2..  What  information  does  a 
person  placing  an  order  give  first? 
3 .  What  does  the  clerk  do  as  he  writes 
down  the  address  and  the  items  of  the 
order?  How  does  this  help  both  cus¬ 
tomer  and  clerk?  4.  What  does  the 
clerk  ask  the  customer  if  he  is  given 
an  opportunity?  5 .  What  does  he  say 
in  closing  the  conversation?  How 
does  the  customer  close  the  conver¬ 
sation?  What  might  the  customer 
add  to  his  good-bye? 

To  write  hy  yourself 

Write  five  rules  that  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  placing  and  receiving  an 
order. 

To  do  with  your  class 

Help  your  class  to  agree  upon  the 
rules  for  giving  and  receiving  an  order. 
When  the  rules  have  been  stated  in 
sentences,  turn  to  page  362..  Have 
you  included  all  necessary  items? 
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To  -practice  with  your  class 

With  one  pupil  representing  the  per¬ 
son  calling,  one  the  operator,  and  one 
the  clerk  in  a  store,  practice  giving 
and  receiving  the  following  orders: 
i.  Call  Magay  and  Pratt  (Market 
8879)  and  place  the  following  order 
for  your  father:  3  Dewitt  collars,  size 
1 6;E>,  2.  pair  of  black  woolen  socks,  size 
3  handkerchiefs,  the  kind  costing 
15  cents  each.  Your  father  asks  that 
the  package  be  ready  for  him  to  call 
for  it  promptly  at  five  o’clock. 

2..  Order  from  Barton  and  Camp  (Tem¬ 
ple  6000)  the  following  groceries  for 
your  mother:  1  dozen  eggs,  2.  pounds 
of  green  peas,  1  large  cauliflower,  1 
peck  of  potatoes,  1  small  cabbage,  1 
head  of  lettuce.  The  articles  are  to  be 
charged  to  her  account. 


3.  Order  from  the  Sherwin  Golden 
Company  (Jerome  8835)  2.  cans  of 
Hillcrest  floor  varnish,  1  quart  of 
shellac,  and  1  gallon  can  of  their  own 
make  yellow  paint  number  51.  You 
will  call  at  the  store  for  the  goods  at 
two  o’clock. 

4.  Order  from  the  Melton  Milk  Com¬ 
pany  (Prince  5116)  one  quart  Grade  A 
milk  to  be  delivered  to  your  home  each 
morning,  beginning  tomorrow. 

To  discuss  with  your  class 

Which  group  does  the  class  think 
best  followed  the  rules  for  giving  and 
receiving  orders?  What  suggestions 
would  you  give  pupils  in  other  groups 
so  that  they  might  improve  their 
work? 


6.  Applying  for  Employment  in  Person 


To  read  to  yourself 

In  the  afternoon  Record  Jim  Halsey 
and  Grant  Edwards  had  seen  this  ad¬ 
vertisement  : 

Wanted:  Young  man  familiar  with  west  side 
of  city  to  deliver  orders  afternoons  and  Satur¬ 
days  and  help  in  store.  Must  have  bicycle. 
Apply  in  person  with  letters  of  reference  to 
Mr.  Butler,  Saturday  9  to  11,  10  Main  Street, 
Hastings. 

On  Saturday  morning  Jim  walked 
into  the  Hastings  store.  His  hair  was 
uncombed;  one  trouser  leg  was  torn; 
and  one  arm  of  his  sweater  was  smeared 
with  dried  mud.  “Where’s  Mr.  But¬ 
ler’s  office?’’  he  asked.  A  clerk 
pointed  to  a  door  at  the  rear  of  the 
store.  The  door  was  open.  Mr.  But¬ 


ler  was  telephoning.  Jim  slumped 
into  a  chair.  Mr.  Butler  finished  his 
conversation  and  turned  to  Jim. 

mr.  butler:  What  do  you  want, 

young  man? 

jim:  I  want  a  job. 

mr.  butler:  What  is  your  name? 

jim:  Jim  Halsey. 

mr.  butler:  Have  you  worked  be¬ 
fore? 

jim:  Yeah. 

mr.  butler:  Where? 

jim:  Oh,  a  while  for  a  fellow  in  the 

next  block  and  some  other  places.  I 

forget  just  where. 


mr.  butler:  Do  you  own  a  bicycle? 
jim:  Nope,  but  I  guess  I  can  get  one 
somewhere. 

mr.  butler:  Where  are  your  letters  of 
reference? 

jim:  Aw,  there  wasn’t  much  time 
after  I  read  your  ad  and  I  didn’t  think 
they  were  so  important. 
mr.  butler:  Too  bad,  young  man. 
You’ve  shown  me  that  we  can’t  use 
you.  We  want  a  young  man  who  can 
do  as  he  is  told.  Good  morning. 

Jim  had  just  left  the  store  when 
Grant  Edwards  came  in.  He  inquired 
the  way  to  Mr.  Butler’s  office  and  en¬ 
tered.  Grant  looked  as  if  he  needed  a 
job.  His  trousers  showed  a  small 
patch  on  the  knee;  one  sleeve  of  his 
sweater  had  been  mended.  His  hair 


What  kind  of  impression  is  hAary  likely 
to  make  on  the  employment  manager2. 

was  combed  neatly,  however;  and  his 
hands  and  face  were  clean.  Again  it 
happened  that  Mr.  Butler  was  tele¬ 
phoning.  Grant  stood  quietly  in 
front  of  the  desk  until  Mr.  Butler 
turned  to  him. 

mr.  butler:  What  can  I  do  for  you? 
grant:  Em  applying  for  the  position 
that  you  advertised  in  the  Record.  My 
name  is  Grant  Edwards. 
mr.  butler:  Do  you  know  this  part 
of  the  city  fairly  well? 
grant:  Yes,  sir.  I  rode  on  a  delivery 
truck  last  summer  and  I  know  nearly 
all  the  streets. 

mr.  butler:  Do  you  own  a  bicycle? 
grant:  No,  sir;  but  I  have  arranged 
to  rent  one  from  a  friend  of  mine  if  you 
employ  me. 

mr.  butler:  Have  you  worked  for 
anyone? 


grant:  Yes,  sir.  I  worked  for  Mr. 
O’Connell  last  summer  sweeping  up 
the  store  and  helping  his  delivery  man. 
He  wrote  a  note  for  me  yesterday  after¬ 
noon.  Here  it  is.  The  other  letters 
are  from  my  homeroom  teacher  and 
from  the  principal  of  our  school. 
mr.  butler:  Sit  down,  Grant. 
grant  ( sitting ):  Thank  you,  sir. 
mr.  butler  (after  glancing  at  the  letters ): 
I  think  that  I’ll  give  you  a  chance  to 
show  what  you  can  do.  We  can  pay 
you  fifty  cents  an  hour  to  start,  more 
after  you  learn  the  business  and  are 
worth  it.  When  can  you  start  work? 
grant:  Now,  sir,  I  have  a  bicycle  out¬ 
side. 

mr.  butler:  Good.  Take  all  those 
small  packages  from  the  basket  on 
that  counter  out  there  and  deliver 
them. 

grant  (rising)'.  Thank  you,  Mr.  But¬ 
ler.  Good  morning. 
mr.  butler:  Good  morning. 

i.  As  Mr.  Butler  looked  at  the  two 
boys  for  the  first  time,  which  one 
probably  made  the  better  impression? 
Why?  2..  Which  boy  had  prepared  to 
meet  the  requirements  mentioned  in 
the  advertisement?  What  rule  does 
his  action  suggest?  3.  Which  boy 
behaved  more  courteously  while  Mr. 
Butler  was  telephoning?  What  rule 
would  you  suggest  for  an  applicant  to 
follow  when  he  enters  for  an  inter¬ 
view?  4.  As  you  read  the  two  boys’ 
answers  to  Mr.  Butler’s  first  question, 
what  would  you  suggest  that  an  ap¬ 
plicant  say  when  he  is  asked  what  he 
wants?  3 .  As  you  compare  the  speech 


of  the  two  boys,  what  would  you  sug¬ 
gest  about  an  applicant’s  use  of  Eng¬ 
lish?  6.  Which  boy  suggests  what  an 
applicant  should  say  in  addressing  a 
man  or  woman  employer?  7.  What 
requirement  of  the  advertisement  sug¬ 
gests  something  that  any  applicant 
should  do  if  possible?  8.  Which  boy 
do  you  think  ended  the  interview  cor¬ 
rectly?  How  did  he  do  so? 

To  write  by  yourself 

Following  suggestions  given  by  the 
questions  which  you  have  read,  state 
eight  rules  which  you  think  an  appli¬ 
cant  for  an  interview  should  observe. 
Use  correct  sentences. 

To  discuss  with  your  class 

Help  your  class  to  agree  upon  a 
statement  of  these  eight  rules.  Take 
your  turn  in  writing  them  on  the 
blackboard  if  you  are  asked  to  do  so. 
When  the  class  has  agreed  upon  a 
statement  of  the  rules,  you  may  turn  to 
page  3  62.  to  see  that  all  points  men¬ 
tioned  there  have  been  included. 

To  think  about  and  practice  with  your  class 

Select  the  advertisement  on  page  16 
which  you  think  you  might  answer 
successfully.  Think  how  you  will 
prepare  for  the  interview,  what  you 
will  need  to  take  with  you,  what  you 
will  say  when  you  introduce  yourself. 
You  may  use  a  piece  of  paper  to  repre¬ 
sent  a  letter  of  reference,  but  be  ready 
to  tell  who  wrote  the  letter  for  you. 
Then  with  your  teacher  or  a  member 
of  the  class  appointed  by  him  as  inter¬ 
viewer,  practice  an  interview  as  you 


are  called  on.  While  the  interview  is 
going  on,  prepare  to  tell  how  you 
think  that  the  applicant  could  have 
done  his  or  her  part  more  effectively. 
If  you  are  asked  to  act  as  interviewer, 
try  to  act  the  part  convincingly. 
Think  what  questions  the  employer 
would  ask.  You  may  have  inter¬ 
views  to  conduct  as  you  select  mem¬ 
bers  for  an  organization  or  as  some 
younger  relative  or  friend  asks  you  for 
help  in  getting  ready  to  apply  for  a 
job. 

Wanted:  Girl  to  address  envelopes  after 
school  hours  and  on  Saturday.  Bring  sample 
envelope  addressed  in  own  handwriting  and 
reference  for  industry.  See  Miss  Grover, 
ii  Hill  Building. 

Wanted:  Strong  boy  to  work  part  time  in 
shipping  room.  References  required.  J.  M. 
Carson,  819  Front  Street. 

Wanted:  Boy  with  mechanical  ability,  quick 
at  assembling  small  detailed  work.  Bring 
sample  of  work.  Afternoons  and  Saturdays. 

Ask  for  Mr.  Alton,  Chestnut  Mfg.  Co.,  4 
Crest  Avenue. 


Wanted:  Girl  who  can  sew  neatly.  Bring 
sample  of  work.  See  Miss  Green,  191  Foster 
Street. 

Wanted:  Boy  to  work  in  store.  Ability  in 
arithmetic  necessary.  Apply  afternoons  z 
to  5.  Charles  W.  Martin,  1898  Glendale 
Avenue. 

Wanted:  Girl  14  or  15  to  work  in  home  after¬ 
noons  4  to  7.  Must  be  neat  and  quick.  Bring 
reference.  Evening  meal  furnished.  Mrs. 
Carlson,  115  Hill  Avenue. 

To  discuss  with  your  class 

After  an  interview  has  been  con¬ 
ducted,  be  ready  to  say  which  rules  for 
an  interview  have  been  best  observed. 
How  could  the  pupil  applying  for  a 
position  improve  the  manner  in  which 
he  presented  himself?  If  you  took 
part  in  an  interview,  be  ready  to  say 
how  you  think  that  you  could  im¬ 
prove  your  own  work  if  you  were  to 
be  chosen  to  take  part  in  an  interview 
again. 


★  ★  ★  CHAPTER  TWO  ★  ★  ★ 

Speaking  Clearly  and  Correctly 


1.  Making  the  Correct  Sounds  and  Separating  Words 


To  read  to  your  self 

Tom  had  been  appointed  chairman 
of  a  committee  which  was  to  report  on 
possible  class  activities  for  Better  Eng¬ 
lish  Week.  His  committee  was  asked 
to  listen  to  the  speech  of  pupils  and  to 
report  on  how  it  could  be  improved. 


This  is  the  report  of  Tom’s  committee: 

“This  committee  recommends  that 
the  class  should  practice  making  cer¬ 
tain  sounds  more  carefully  and  also 
that  words  be  separated  more  clearly. 

Many  pupils  do  not  make  the  sound 
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th  correctly,  or  they  say  t  instead  of  th. 
They  say  den  for  then ,  dese  and  dose  for 
these  and  those ,  or  tin  for  thin .  Other 
pupils  never  say  wh ;  they  always  say 
w.  When  is  spoken  as  wen,  and  white  as 
wite.  Often  the  final  g  in  words  end¬ 
ing  in  ing  is  not  spoken,  so  that  drink¬ 
ing  becomes  drinkm  and  writing  be¬ 
comes  writin.  Some  pupils  do  not 
sound  the  ends  of  words  carefully; 
they  say  an  for  and ,  han  for  hand ,  fella 
for  fellow ,  nex  for  next. 

“Many  of  us  do  not  separate  words 
and  sound  them  clearly.  We  hear 
duzge  for  does  he ,  might  a  or  might  of  for 
might  have ,  doanyuh  or  doncher  for  don't 
you ,  cuppa  caw  fee  for  cup  of  coffee ,  gona 
for  going  to ,  would  of  for  would  have. 

“This  committee  suggests  that  we 
have  a  contest.  Let’s  divide  the  class 
into  two  teams  and  see  which  team 
can  make  the  best  score  in  pronouncing 
words  of  these  kinds.” 

To  write  by  yourself 

Listen  to  or  think  about  your  own 
speech  and  that  of  your  friends.  Then 
make  six  columns  on  your  paper. 
Head  them  th ,  wh ,  ing ,  final  letters  not 
spoken ,  and  words  run  together.  Under 
each  heading  try  to  write  five  words 
or  expressions  which  require  practice 
in  careful  speech.  Do  not  use  any  of 
the  words  or  expressions  which  Tom 
mentioned  in  the  report. 

Pronounce  the  words  and  expres¬ 
sions  in  your  list  so  that  you  can  be 
sure  that  you  can  sound  them  cor¬ 
rectly  yourself. 

If  you  have  trouble  in  saying  th  in¬ 
stead  of  d ,  push  your  tongue  forward 


so  that  the  tip  is  just  beyond  your  up¬ 
per  teeth.  If  you  press  your  tongue 
against  the  back  of  your  upper  teeth, 
you  will  say  d. 

To  be  sure  that  you  are  saying  wh 
correctly,  hold  a  narrow  strip  of  paper 
about  six  inches  in  front  of  your  lips. 
If  you  are  saying  wh ,  the  paper  will  be 
blown  forward.  If  you  are  saying  w , 
it  will  scarcely  move. 

If  you  cannot  think  of  words  for 
your  lists,  read  the  following  conver¬ 
sation.  Then  list,  correctly  spelled, 
some  of  the  words  which  are  not 
spoken  correctly. 

mabel:  You  oughta  tole  us  about  the 
inseks  in  dis  place.  We  wouldn’t  of 
come  here  if  weeda  known  dey  were  so 
tick.  I  didn  wanta  come  anyway, 
and  I’da  stayed  at  home  excep  that 
you  ast  me. 

jane:  I  tought  de  flies  wasn  goin  to  be 
so  tick  dis  year.  We  slep  on  da  porch 
las  year  an  dey  didn  bodder  us.  I 
tought  the  wedder  had  been  so  cole 
dat  dere  wouldn  be  any  flies  or  mos¬ 
quitoes. 

mabel:  I’m  thinkin  about  startin  for 
home  tomorrer.  Wat  doyuh  tink 
about  dat?  Den  we  can  take  our  weels 
and  ride  out  to  Wite  City.  Dere  will 
be  plenty  to  see  dere. 
jane:  Dat’ll  be  all  right.  Les  do’t. 

To  practice  with  your  class 

If  your  teacher  so  directs,  your  class 
may  have  a  “pronouncing  bee,”  some¬ 
thing  like  the  old  spelling  bees.  The 
class  will  divide  into  two  teams, 
which  will  line  up  at  the  sides  of  the 


room.  Pupils  from  each  team  will 
alternate  in  trying  to  read  correctly 
the  lists  of  words  which  each  has 
written.  If  the  class  votes  that  a 
pupil  has  spoken  all  words  correctly, 
he  may  sit  down.  The  side  which  has 
fewest  members  standing  when  all 
have  taken  part  will  win  the  contest. 
Those  who  are  still  standing  may  try 
to  read  correctly  the  conversation 
given  in  this  lesson.  Each  one  who 
does  so  correctly  may  sit  down.  As 


soon  as  a  pupil  makes  an  error,  he  loses 
his  turn.  The  side  which  has  fewest 
members  standing  when  each  pupil  has 
had  a  chance  to  read  the  conversation 
will  win  the  second  contest. 

To  discuss  with  your  class 

What  words  have  caused  most  diffi¬ 
culty  for  the  class?  What  words  do 
you  need  to  practice?  For  more  prac¬ 
tice,  turn  to  Exercise  I,  A  and  B,  page 

34- 


z.  Using  the  Dictionary,  Pronouncing  Correctly,  and  Choosing 

Meanings 


To  read  to  yourself 

Test  yourself  to  see  whether  you  re¬ 
member  what  you  have  learned  about 
using  a  dictionary.  When  you  are  us¬ 
ing  a  dictionary,  you  see  a  curious- 
looking  spelling  of  the  word  placed 
just  after  it.  What  is  that  spelling 
called?  What  is  the  name  of  the  marks 
placed  over  letters  in  this  spelling? 
Where  do  you  look  to  find  what  these 
marks  mean?  How  do  you  learn 
which  syllable  in  a  word  to  accent? 
If  there  are  two  accent  marks,  one 
heavy  and  one  light,  what  do  they 
mean?  If  you  see  under  a  picture  in 
the  dictionary  a  fraction,  such  as  3U 
what  does  it  mean?  What  do  the  ab¬ 
breviations  v.  or  n.  or  adj.  after  a  word 
mean?  Where  in  your  dictionary  do 
you  find  the  meaning  of  such  abbrevia¬ 
tions  as  Fr.,  Ger .,  arch?. 

After  each  word  listed  in  a  diction¬ 
ary  is  placed  the  -phonetic  spelling  of 


that  word.  This  spelling  shows  how 
the  word  is  pronounced.  The  marks 
over  the  letters  are  called  diacritical 
marks.  They  show  what  sounds  the 
letters  have  in  the  word.  Usually  at 
the  bottom  of  every  other  page  is  a 
list  of  short  words  which  nearly  every¬ 
one  knows  how  to  pronounce.  The 
sound  that  a  letter  with  a  diacritical 
mark  has  in  any  of  these  words  is  the 
sound  which  that  letter  with  the  same 
mark  has  in  any  word  listed  in  the 
dictionary.  In  some  words  there  are 
two  accents.  The  heavy  one,  called  the 
heavy  accent,  shows  you  which  syllable 
to  accent  most  strongly.  The  lighter 
one  is  called  a  secondary  accent.  It  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  syllable  which  it  follows 
is  also  to  be  accented,  but  more  lightly. 
A  fraction  under  a  picture  tells  you 
that  the  picture  is  one  fourth,  one 
twenty-fifth,  or  whatever  the  fraction 
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may  be,  of  the  size  of  the  real  animal, 
bird,  or  object.  The  abbreviations  v ., 
n.,  adj .,  etc.,  tell  what  part  of  speech 
the  word  is  used  as:  verb,  noun,  adjec¬ 
tive,  and  so  on.  In  some  dictionaries 
a  table  of  these  abbreviations  is  given 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  In  others 
you  will  find  a  list  of  abbreviations  in 
the  front  of  the  book.  Here  you  will 
find  also  such  abbreviations  as  Fr.  for 
French,  Ger.  for  German,  and  arch. 
for  architecture.  Examine  your  own 
dictionary  and  see  where  the  tables  of 
diacritical  marks  and  abbreviations 
are  printed. 

If  you  have  no  dictionary  at  hand, 
use  the  part  of  a  page  of  a  dictionary 
reproduced  on  page  zi  of  this  book. 

Which  word  has  a  heavy  accent  and 
a  secondary  accent?  Which  word 
shows  two  syllables  which  are  to  be 
accented  alike?  How  are  they  marked? 
How  is  the  word  razor  pronounced? 
How  is  the  word  reaction  pronounced? 
Is  the  ti  sounded  as  ti  in  tip ?  What 
word  is  pronounced  as  you  would  pro¬ 
nounce  raise ?  What  does  it  mean?  If 
you  were  told  that  you  could  see  in 
a  museum  a  salt-water  fish  called 
a  ray,  how  large  would  you  expect  it 
to  be? 

To  write  by  yourself 

You  know  already  that  a  word  may 
have  more  than  one  meaning.  For 
example,  in  the  sentence  “  He  ran”  the 
ran  means  ‘‘moved  forward  by  taking 
rapid  strides.”  But  in  the  sentence 
‘‘The  cat  ran  out  its  tongue”  the  word 
ran  means  thrust  or  projected.  In  your 
dictionary  you  will  find  short  phrases 


containing  both  these  uses  of  ran  and 
many  more.  Each  definition  is  num¬ 
bered. 

On  a  sheet  of  paper  write  the  num¬ 
bers  of  the  following  sentences.  Read 
each  sentence  carefully.  Then  after 
the  number  of  each  sentence,  write  the 
number  of  the  definition  that  gives  the 
meaning  of  the  italicized  word  in  that 
sentence. 

i.  Tom  is  reading  quietly  by  himself. 

2..  Jim  is  reading  the  book  to  Pat. 

3 .  Aunt  Grace  reads  my  fortune  in  the 
tea  leaves  in  my  cup. 

4.  Mr.  Carter  read  signs  of  storm  in  the 
sky. 

5.  I  read  pleasure  on  his  face. 

6.  There  is  not  a  ray  of  common  sense 
in  his  talk. 

7.  The  rays  of  moonlight  are  coming 
in  through  those  holes. 

8.  He  pulled  the  rays  from  the  flower. 

9.  Their  reaction  to  the  news  was  a 
shout  of  joy. 

10.  A  reaction  against  that  type  of  pic¬ 
ture  is  commencing. 

To  discuss  with  your  class 

Help  your  class  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  dictionary  which  have 
been  asked  in  this  lesson. 

When  you  are  called  on,  tell  which 
definition  you  chose  for  the  italicized 
word  in  each  sentence.  Read  the  sen¬ 
tence  as  you  are  asked  to  do  so  and 
then  read  the  definition  which  you 
have  chosen.  If  others  disagree,  tell 
why  you  think  that  your  choice  is  cor¬ 
rect.  Correct  your  work  as  others  read. 
Find  out  why  you  are  wrong  if  your 
choice  is  not  accepted. 


How  many  examples  of  the  word  “ run ”  do  you  find  in  this  picture 1 


3 .  Pronouncing  Correctly  and  Speaking  All  Syllables 


To  do  by  yourself 

Amy  looked  up  from  her  book  and 
said  to  Bess,  “I  have  to  read  part  of 
this  play  to  the  Players’  Club  tomor¬ 
row.  Will  you  please  tell  me  whether 
I  am  pronouncing  the  words  clearly 
and  correctly?” 

Imagine  that  you  are  Amy.  How 
would  you  read  the  passage  of  conver¬ 
sation  given  below?  Use  your  dic¬ 
tionary  if  you  are  not  sure  of  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  and  meaning  of  any  word. 
Be  careful  to  pronounce  familiar  words 
correctly:  for  not  fer ,  just  not  jist ,  pic¬ 
ture  not  pitcher ,  yet  not  yit,  because  not 
becu par-tic-u-lar  not  particlar ,  may  be 
not  mebbe ,  perhaps  not  praps. 

After  you  have  practiced  reading  the 
passage  (aloud  if  possible),  what 


words  would  you  notice  carefully  to 
be  sure  that  someone  else  pronounced 
them  correctly? 

blunt:  I  really  can’t  see  yet  what  op¬ 
portunities  there  are  for  espionage  or 
sabotage  in  a  little  town  like  this. 
You  and  I  know  practically  every  per¬ 
son  in  town  by  his  first  name.  What 
is  George  so  excited  about? 

Harris:  I  believe  that  every  time  he 
goes  to  a  theater  he  gets  lost  in  the 
film  and  comes  out  enveloped  in  a 
cloud  of  imagination.  He  forgets  the 
facts.  Right  now  I’ll  bet  that  his 
mind  is  full  of  European  geography,  or 
perhaps  he’s  thinking  about  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  how  the  Russian  convoy  was 


attacked.  Probably  every  man  on  the 
street  looks  to  him  like  one  of  the 
combatants. 

mrs.  blunt  (laughing)'.  Don’t  penalize 
the  poor  chap  for  having  an  imagina¬ 
tion.  Really,  though,  he  is  funny. 
Do  you  remember  that  Saturday  night 
last  February  when  we  took  him  to 
see  the  amateur  play  that  was  per¬ 
formed  so  well?  George  just  sat  on 
the  edge  of  his  seat  and  was  so  ex¬ 
cited  that  he  broke  out  in  perspira¬ 
tion. 

blunt:  Yes,  and  was  so  excited  after¬ 
ward  that  he  tried  to  run  his  car  into 
the  garage  without  opening  the  door. 


Harris:  He  does  that  rather  regu¬ 
larly,  although  he  generally  stops  be¬ 
fore  he  hits  the  door. 
blunt:  Anyway,  so  far  as  this  town 
is  concerned,  I’ll  leave  espionage  and 
sabotage  to  the  government.  It  may 
be  that  something  will  happen  here, 
but  the  morale  of  our  people  is  excel¬ 
lent  and  our  one  little  factory  — — 
(The  rest  of  his  remark  is  lost  in  a  tre¬ 
mendous  crash  off  stage.) 

To  do  with  your  class 

Read  a  part  of  the  conversation 
aloud  if  you  are  asked  to  do  so.  Per¬ 
haps  your  teacher  will  ask  members  of 


raw 'boned'  (rd'bond')*  adj.  Thin;  gaunt. 

raw'hide'  (ro'hld'),  n.  1.  The  untanned  skin 
of  cattle.  2.  A  whip  made  of  this  untanned  skin. 

ray  (ra),  n.  A  flat,  broad  fish  that  has  both 
its  eyes  on  the  top  of  its  body. 

ray  (ra),  n.  1.  A  line  of  light 
that  seems  to  come  from  a  bright 
object;  as,  rays  of  sunlight.  2. 

Light  from  rays;  as,  he  read  by 
the  ray  of  the  candle.  3.  A  tiny 
bit;  a  particle;  as,  there  is  not 
one  ray  of  truth  in  him.  4.  A 
thin  line  like  a  ray;  especially, 
such  a  line  when  it  is  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  that  seem  to  extend  from 
one  center;  as,  a  star  with  five 
rays.  5.  A  beam  of  light,  heat, 
etc.;  as,  ultraviolet  rays.  6.  Anything  like  a 
ray,  as  the  arm  of  a  starfish,  one 
of  the  petallike  parts  that  grow 
around  the  center  of  a  daisy  or 
similar  flower,  etc. 

ray 'on  (ra'on),  n.  A  shiny  fab¬ 
ric  like  silk,  made  from  wood  fiber. 


Ray.  (Ho) 


r  Rays  of  a 

raze  (raz),  V.  To  lay  level  with  Daisy;  d  Disk, 
the  ground;  to  ruin;  as,  enemy  shells  razed  the 
town. 

ra'zor  (ra'zer),  n.  A  sharp  cut- 
ting  instrument  used  to  shave  off 
hair. 

R.C.  Abbreviation  for  Roman 
Catholic.  Razors. 


re*ac'tion  (re-ak'shim),  n.  1.  An  effect  of 
an  action  which  rebounds  upon  the  person  or 
thing  which  originally  started  the  action;  as, 
mean  things  we  do  have  a  reaction  upon  our¬ 
selves.  2.  A  movement  or  inclination  in  an 
opposite  direction;  as,  a  reaction  against  war. 
3.  An  action,  feeling,  etc.,  caused  by  some 
influence;  a  response;  as,  their  reaction  to  his 
story  was  a  loud  laugh.  4.  A  chemical  change, 
especially  one  caused  by  the  use  of  a  certain 
substance. 

re-ac'tion«ar'y  (re-ak'shzm-erT),  adj.  Hav¬ 
ing  to  do  with,  showing,  or  favoring,  a  return 
to  the  old,  familiar,  established  ways  of  living, 
thinking,  and  doing  things;  as,  a  reactionary 
government. — re-ac'tion-ar'y,  n. 

read  (red),  v.;  READ  (red);  read'ing  (red'ing). 
1.  To  go  over  something,  as  a  book,  etc.,  with 
understanding  of  its  letters  and  symbols.  2. 
To  utter  aloud  words  that  are  written;  as,  read 
it  to  me.  3.  To  learn  or  be  informed  of  some¬ 
thing  by  reading;  to  get  to  know  by  observing; 
as,  scouts  read  the  signs  of  nature.  4.  To  dis¬ 
cover  the  meaning  of  something;  as,  to  read  a 
riddle;  hence,  to  foretell;  as,  to  read  the  future. 
5.  To  put  into  something  a  meaning  that  may 
or  may  not  actually  be  there;  as,  she  read  guilt 
in  his  manner.  6.  To  study;  as,  he  read  law. 
7.  To  register,  as  a  machine  or  instrument;  to 
indicate;  as,  the  thermometer  reads  zero.  8. 
To  appear  in  writing  or  print;  as,  how  does  it 
read?  —  read  between  the  lines.  To  under¬ 
stand  more  than  is  said  or  written.  —  reada¬ 
ble,  adj. 


ale,  chaotic,  care,  add,  account,  arm,  ask,  sofa;  eve,  hfre,  event,  end,  silent,^ maker;,  ice,  ill,  chanty; 

old,  obey,  orb,  odd,  soft,  connect;  food,  foot;  out,  oil;  cube,  unite,  (lrn,  up,  circus,  menu;  chair;  go;  sing; 
then,  thin;  nature,  verdure;  K  =  ch  in  German  ich,  ach;  boN;  yet;  zh  —  z  in  azure.  See  also  page  xii. 
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the  class  to  take  the  parts  of  the  speak¬ 
ers.  If  you  are  not  reading,  note 
words  which  you  think  have  not  been 
pronounced  correctly.  Then  help  de¬ 
cide  with  what  words  the  class  needs  to 
use  more  care  in  pronouncing  correctly. 


What  new  words  has  your  class 
learned?  Make  a  list  of  words  which 
seemed  to  you  most  frequently  mispro¬ 
nounced.  Put  a  check  mark  after  the 
words  on  your  list  which  you  yourself 
need  to  practice. 


4.  Carrying  on  Club  Activities 


To  read  and  think  over 

Julia  Craven  is  vice-president  of  the 
Athletic  Association  of  the  Wesley 
School.  When  Edwin  Wright  was 
absent  at  the  time  of  the  monthly 
meeting,  Julia  presided.  The  presid¬ 
ing  officer  is  known  as  the  chair .  Sarah 
Marks  is  secretary  of  the  association; 
she  sits  at  the  table  on  the  platform  of 
the  assembly  hall  and  takes  notes. 
She  stands  to  read  the  minutes.  When 
a  question  arises  as  to  what  was  de¬ 
cided  at  some  previous  meeting,  Sarah 
turns  to  her  minutes  and  reads  the  ac¬ 
count  of  what  happened. 

Large  meetings  of  such  organiza¬ 
tions  as  the  Athletic  Association  are 
carried  on  formally,  according  to  a  set 
of  rules  called  Parliamentary  Order. 
Read  the  following  record  to  learn  or 
review  the  simple  rules  of  Parliamen¬ 
tary  Order.  Note  whether  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  committee’s  report  came 
before  or  after  a  motion  to  accept  it. 
What  is  a  gavel? 

the  chair  ( standing  and  rapping  with 
gavel  on  table ) :  The  meeting  will  please 
come  to  order.  The  secretary  will 
read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting. 
secretary  (rising  and  standing  near  the 


table):  The  Athletic  Association  of  the 
Wesley  School  met  on  Friday  after¬ 
noon,  September  10,  1943,  with  the 
President,  Edwin  Wright,  presiding. 
The  chief  purpose  of  the  meeting  was 
to  consider  the  athletic  program  for 
the  coming  year.  Mr.  Lancaster,  our 
physical  director,  proposed  a  new  type 
of  program.  Instead  of  school  teams 
he  suggested  class  teams  for  football, 
basketball,  baseball,  and  hockey. 
Fred  Simons,  the  manager  of  last 
year’s  football  team,  explained  the 
difficulty  of  arranging  a  schedule 
with  other  schools.  He  approved  of 
Mr.  Lancaster’s  suggestion.  It  was 
moved,  seconded,  and  voted. 

It  was  also  voted  to  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  consisting  of  the  managers  of 
this  year’s  teams  to  meet,  make  defi¬ 
nite  recommendations  for  this  new 
type  of  program,  and  to  report  at 
this  meeting.  Respectfully  submitted, 
Sarah  Marks,  Secretary.  ( Sits  at  ta¬ 
ble, .) 

the  chair:  Are  there  any  additions 
or  corrections?  (Pause)  If  not,  the 
minutes  stand  approved  as  read. 

The  first  business  of  this  meeting  is 
to  hear  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 


2.2. 


Interclass  Athletics.  Is  the  committee 
ready  to  report? 

fred  simons:  Madam  Chairman. 
the  chair:  Fred  Simons. 
fred  simons:  The  Committee  on  Inter¬ 
class  Athletics  has  had  three  meetings, 
at  each  of  which  Mr.  Lancaster  and 
Miss  Anderson,  the  physical  director 
for  girls,  met  with  us.  We  have  several 
recommendations  for  you  to  consider. 

The  first  recommendation  is  that 
every  boy  and  girl  unless  excused  by 
his  family  doctor  should  go  out  for 
one  sport.  That  is  going  to  give  us  a 
lot  more  promising  material  than  we 
have  had  in  past  years.  The  girls’  in¬ 
terclass  games  can  be  played  in  the 
girls’  gymnasium  except  for  tennis, 
which  can  be  arranged  as  now  to  be 
played  on  the  Waverley  Park  Courts. 
We  recommend  that  the  girls’  games 
be  played  Saturday  mornings  and  the 
boys’  games  be  played  Saturday  after¬ 
noons  or  in  the  case  of  basketball  in 
the  evenings. 

Admissions  will  be  smaller  than  in 
other  years,  but  there  will  be  no  trav¬ 
eling  expenses.  Expenses  for  equip¬ 
ment  will  be  greater.  We  suggest 
that  this  expense  be  met  by  raising  the 
dues  to  the  Athletic  Association  from 
50^  a  year  to  75^.  Respectfully  sub¬ 
mitted,  Fred  Simons,  Chairman. 
chair:  A  motion  is  in  order  to  accept 
the  report  of  the  committee. 
henry  dane  (rising):  Madam  Chair¬ 
man. 

chair:  Henry  Dane. 

henry  dane:  I  move  we  accept  the 

report  of  the  committee. 

lucy  jones:  I  second  the  motion. 


the  chair:  The  motion  has  been  made 
and  seconded  that  we  accept  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  Interclass  Ath¬ 
letics.  Is  there  any  discussion? 
sam  knowlton  (rising) :  Madam 
Chairman. 

the  chair:  Sam  Knowlton. 
sam  knowlton:  This  motion  auto¬ 
matically  raises  the  dues  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  to  75^.  Why  not  leave  the 
dues  at  50^  for  this  semester?  If  we 
need  to  raise  them  for  the  second 
semester,  let’s  do  it  then.  No  one  is 
yet  quite  sure  how  this  plan  will 
work.  Therefore,  I’d  like  to  offer 
this  amendment:  that  the  dues  of  the 
association  remain  for  the  first  semes¬ 
ter  at  the  present  rate,  2 .5^  a  semester. 
joe  spring:  Second  the  amendment. 
chair:  An  amendment  has  been  of¬ 
fered  and  seconded  that  the  dues  of  the 
association  remain  for  the  first  semes¬ 
ter  15 Is  there  any  discussion  of  the 
amendment?  If  not,  those  in  favor 
say  Aye. 
chorus:  Aye. 

the  chair:  Those  opposed  say  No. 
one  voice:  No. 

the  chair:  The  amendment  is  carried. 
Are  you  ready  for  the  motion? 
chorus  of  voices:  Motion. 
the  chair:  Those  in  favor  of  accepting 
the  amended  plan  of  the  committee 
except  as  it  affects  the  dues  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  say  Aye. 
chorus  of  voices:  Aye. 
the  chair:  Those  opposed  say  No. 
(Pause')  The  motion  is  carried.  If 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be¬ 
fore  the  meeting  a  motion  to  adjourn 
is  in  order. 
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allen  dean:  I  move  the  meeting  ad¬ 
journ. 

lane  gardiner:  Second  the  motion. 
the  chair:  You  have  heard  the  mo¬ 
tion  to  adjourn.  Those  in  favor  say 
Aye.  ( Chorus  of  Ayes )  Those  op¬ 

posed  say  No.  ( Pause')  The  meeting  is 
adjourned. 

i.  Who  presides  at  a  meeting  in  the 

absence  of  the  president? 

z.  How  is  a  meeting  called  to  order? 

3.  Why  are  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting  read?  Why  should  they  in¬ 
clude  the  time  and  place  of  the  meet¬ 
ing?  What  else  should  they  include? 
How  are  they  signed?  How  should 
they  be  approved? 

4.  What  had  to  be  done  before  the 
meeting  could  discuss  the  committee’s 
proposals? 

5.  How  does  a  person  get  the  floor? 
Why  should  he  rise?  Why  does  he 
address  the  chair?  How  does  he  know 
that  the  presiding  officer  has  recog¬ 
nized  him?  Why  does  the  chair  repeat 
a  motion  or  an  amendment? 

6.  Which  is  voted  on  first,  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  a  motion  or  the  motion  itself? 

To  discuss  in  class 

Help  your  class  to  answer  the  ques¬ 


tions  above.  What  advantage  can 
you  see  in  the  rule  that  a  subject  to  be 
discussed  must  first  be  put  in  the  form 
of  a  motion  and  seconded? 

To  practice  together 

One  classmate  will  preside  as  chair¬ 
man;  another  will  act  as  secretary. 
Where  should  the  chairman  stand? 
Where  should  the  secretary  sit? 

Take  your  part  in  getting  the  floor 
and  making  a  motion.  When  others 
make  motions,  listen  closely  to  be  sure 
the  motion  is  clearly  stated.  When  a 
question  is  thrown  open  for  discussion, 
be  sure  that  you  have  clear  and  sensible 
reasons  to  give  for  supporting  the  mo¬ 
tion  or  opposing  it. 

These  subjects  may  suggest  others. 

Should  a  patriotic  program  for  as¬ 
sembly  include  the  selling  of  War  Sav¬ 
ings  Stamps  to  the  audience? 

Would  the  school  be  willing  to  re¬ 
main  Friday  afternoon  to  see  moving 
pictures  and  stills  of  the  airplanes  of 
the  different  nations? 

To  discuss  in  class 

What  errors  were  most  frequently 
made  in  Parliamentary  Order?  Does 
your  class  need  more  practice  in  carry¬ 
ing  on  club  meetings? 


5 .  Electing  Officers 


To  read  to  yourself 

A  just  calm  person  with  confidence 
makes  a  good  presiding  officer.  When 
elections  are  being  carried  on,  such  an 
officer  can  do  much  to  keep  the  feeling 


pleasant  and  the  meeting  in  good  or¬ 
der.  The  presiding  officer  must  be 
fair  in  trying  to  recognize  the  first  per¬ 
son  who  tries  to  get  the  floor.  He 
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must  never  pretend  not  to  see  someone 
who  tries  to  get  the  floor.  As  you 
read  the  following  record  of  an  elec¬ 
tion,  decide  what  things  Russell  Briggs 
did  that  showed  he  was  a  good  presid¬ 
ing  officer. 

The  meeting  of  the  Student  Govern¬ 
ment  Association  has  been  called  to 
order.  Minutes  of  the  previous  meet¬ 
ing  have  been  read  by  the  secretary 
and  approved. 

president:  The  first  matter  to  come 
before  this  meeting  is  the  resignation 
of  Maurice  Lenox  as  treasurer. 
clinton  waite  (rising):  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent. 

president:  Clinton  Waite. 
clinton  waite:  I  move  his  resigna¬ 
tion  be  accepted. 

susan  carter:  I  second  the  motion. 
president  :  The  motion  has  been  made 
and  seconded  that  we  accept  Maurice 
Lenox’s  resignation  as  treasurer.  Are 
you  ready  for  the  question? 
chorus  of  voices:  Question. 
president:  Those  in  favor  say  Aye. 
( Chorus  of  Ayes')  Those  opposed  say  No. 
(Pause)  The  motion  is  carried.  We 
shall  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  treas¬ 
urer.  Nominations  are  in  order. 
rachel  bond  (rising)’.  Mr.  President. 
president:  Rachel  Bond. 
rachel  bond:  I  nominate  Louise 
Cathcart. 

henry  rood  (rising):  Mr.  President. 
sam  carter  ( rising  at  same  time)’.  Mr. 
President. 

(Sam  Carter  is  Russell’s  best  friend. 
Russell  dislikes  Henry.) 
president:  I  recognize  Henry  Rood. 
(Sam  Carter  sits) 


henry  rood:  I  nominate  Gordon  Eng¬ 
lish. 

freeman  Harris  (rising)'.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent. 

president:  Freeman  Harris. 
freeman  Harris:  I  move  nominations 
be  closed. 

jane  estabrooke:  Second  the  motion. 
president:  The  motion  has  been  made 
and  seconded  that  nominations  be 
closed.  Those  in  favor  say  Aye. 
(Loud  chorus  of  Ayes)  Those  opposed 
say  No.  (Loud  chorus  of  Noes) 
president:  I  ask  for  a  count.  Mary 
Rice,  John  Hunt,  and  George  Dent 
will  please  act  as  tellers.  Those  in 
favor  stand.  (The  tellers  count  and  in¬ 
form  the  -president  of  the  result)  You  may 
sit.  Those  opposed  stand.  (The  tellers 
count  and  give  the  president  the  count)  no 
in  favor;  2.0 6  opposed.  The  motion  is 
lost. 

sam  carter:  Mr.  President. 
president:  Sam  Carter. 
sam  carter:  I  nominate  Austin 
Barker. 

president:  Are  there  any  other  nomi¬ 
nations?  (Pause)  If  not,  I  declare  the 
nominations  closed.  We  shall  now 
proceed  to  ballot.  The  tellers  will 
pass  out  the  ballots. 

(The  tellers  pass  among  the  members  of 
the  association  handing  out  ballots.  Each 
member  writes  on  his  ballot  the  name  of  his 
choice  for  treasurer.  As  soon  as  time 
enough  has  been  given  for  the  ballots  to  be 
written ,  the  tellers  go  through  the  audience 
collecting  ballots.  When  they  have  col¬ 
lected  the  ballots,  they  count  them  and  hand 
the  result  to  the  chair .) 
president:  I  have  the  report  of  the 
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henry:  Mr.  Chairman 
chair:  I  recognise  Lois  Green 
Does  the  Chair  appear  to  he  acting  in  an  impartial  manner ? 


tellers.  Three  hundred  sixteen  mem¬ 
bers  present,  310  voting,  for  Austin 
Barker  168,  Louise  Cathcart  32.,  Gor¬ 
don  English  10.  Austin  Barker  is 
elected  treasurer  of  the  Student  Gov¬ 
ernment  Association. 

1.  How  are  nominations  made? 

2..  What  difference  is  there  in  the  form 
in  which  nominations  and  motions  are 
made? 

3.  How  can  nominations  be  stopped? 
When  an  attempt  is  made  to  stop 
nominations,  what  can  an  assembly  do 
to  keep  them  open? 

4.  Can  you  see  any  evidence  that  the 
Student  Government  Association  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  first  two  candi¬ 
dates?  Why  might  Freeman  Harris 
and  Jane  Estabrooke  wish  to  have  the 
nominations  closed? 


5.  What  genuine  advantages  can  you 
see  to  limiting  nominations  in  a  large 
assembly? 

To  practice  in  class 

Your  class  may  act  as  an  organiza¬ 
tion  about  to  hold  elections  for  presi¬ 
dent,  vice-president,  treasurer,  and 
secretary.  While  one  member  of  the 
class  acts  as  chairman,  carry  on  the 
election  of  a  president.  When  a  presi¬ 
dent  has  been  elected,  he  will  preside 
during  the  election  of  a  vice-president. 
Then  the  vice-president  may  preside 
while  a  treasurer  is  elected.  The 
treasurer  may  preside  while  the  secre¬ 
tary  is  being  elected. 

To  discuss  in  class 

Were  any  errors  made  in  Parliamen¬ 
tary  Order?  Does  the  class  need  more 
practice  in  carrying  on  elections? 
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★  *  *  CHAPTER  THREE  ★  ★  * 


The  Simple  Sentence 

i.  A  Test  to  Find  Out  How  Well  You  Remember  What  You 

Have  Learned 


To  read  to  yourself 

Edna’s  school  was  having  a  recep¬ 
tion  for  the  new  principal.  A  group 
of  the  boys  were  to  act  as  ushers  and 
take  pupils  and  their  parents  up  to  the 
receiving  line.  Here  is  the  account 
Edna  wrote  of  a  conversation  that  her 
group  held  about  the  reception.  De¬ 
cide  how  you  think  it  should  be  punc¬ 
tuated.  Do  not  use  quotation  marks. 

jim:  I  am  going  to  be  an  usher  next 
Friday  at  the  reception  for  Mr.  Norton 
I  want  some  advice 
ellen:  What  do  you  want  to  know 
jim:  I  may  not  know  the  names  of 
some  of  the  parents  what  should  I  do 
tester:  Ask  them  for  their  names 
susan:  Try  to  be  tactful  in  asking 
begin  a  little  conversation  then  you 
can  casually  ask  their  names 
jim:  I’ll  do  my  best  it  may  be  pretty 
poor  an  usher  has  a  hard  life 

To  write  in  class 

Copy  on  a  sheet  of  paper  the  con¬ 
versation  above,  punctuating  it  cor¬ 
rectly.  Underline  with  one  straight 
line  each  complete  subject;  underline 


each  simple  subject  with  two  straight 
lines;  underline  with  one  wavy  line 
each  complete  predicate;  underline 
with  two  wavy  lines  each  simple 
predicate. 

To  discuss  in  class 

i.  Take  your  turn  in  reading  the 
sentences  aloud  with  the  punctuation. 

i.  How  many  declarative  sentences 
are  there?  How  many  interrogative 
sentences  are  there?  How  many  sen¬ 
tences  express  commands?  How  many 
exclamatory  sentences  are  there? 

3.  What  punctuation  marks  should 
be  used  in  the  conversation?  Where? 

4.  In  each  sentence  what  is  the 
simple  subject?  The  simple  predicate? 
The  complete  subject?  The  complete 
predicate? 

Correct  all  errors  before  you  hand  in 
your  paper.  If  you  made  a  perfect 
score,  write  a  conversation  like  the  one 
you  have  just  read  which  can  be  used 
by  other  members  of  the  class  for  drill 
work.  The  conversation  must  be  per¬ 
fectly  punctuated  so  that  your  teacher 
may  use  it  as  a  key. 


2_.  Kinds  of  Sentences  and  Their  Uses 


To  read  to  yourself 

You  have  learned  in  other  years  that  a  sentence  is  a  group  of  words  that 
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tells  something  or  asks  something. 
There  are  four  kinds  of  sentences. 

A  sentence  that  tells  something  is 
called  a  declarative  sentence  and  is 
followed  by  a  period. 

Edna  met  us. 

Morris  isn’t  here. 

A  sentence  that  asks  a  question  is 
called  an  interrogative  sentence  and 
is  followed  by  a  question  mark. 

Are  you  ready? 

Where  shall  we  go? 

Sentences  that  express  commands 
are  called  imperative  sentences. 

Come  with  me. 

Find  a  clean  plate. 

A  sentence  that  expresses  strong 
emotion  is  called  an  exclamatory 
sentence  and  is  always  followed  by 
an  exclamation  mark. 

How  funny  Fido  looked  with  tar  all 
over  his  face! 

I’ve  lost  my  last  nickel! 

Don’t  wait  another  second! 

If  you  examine  the  sentences  above 
carefully,  you  will  see  that  each  might 
have  been  punctuated  differently. 
Only  the  author  of  a  sentence  knows 
whether  or  not  he  intends  to  express 
strong  feeling.  When  he  speaks,  he 
makes  the  strength  of  his  feeling  felt 
in  the  tone  he  uses.  When  he  writes, 
he  uses  an  exclamation  point  to  indi¬ 
cate  his  emotion. 

You  remember,  of  course,  that  every 
sentence  begins  with  a  capital  letter. 
What  three  punctuation  marks  may 
be  used  at  the  ends  of  sentences? 


What  makes  the  following  sentences 
that  Hazel  wrote  hard  to  read? 

My  father  once  owned  a  dog  named 
Peter,  who  was  sometimes  vicious  with 
strangers  when  a  very  formal  English 
woman  came  to  visit  the  family,  she 
was  carefully  introduced  to  Peter,  who 
paid  no  attention  to  her  the  dog  had 
the  habit  of  lying  just  inside  the  door 
to  the  porch  crowded  back  against  the 
wall  where  it  was  hard  to  see  him. 

The  English  guest  came  through  the 
door  one  day,  and  without  any  idea 
that  Peter  was  about,  stepped  squarely 
on  his  paw  as  he  growled  and  reached 
for  her  hand,  she  remembered  that 
she  had  been  warned  against  him. 
“Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  Peter’’  she 
cried. 

Peter  dropped  her  hand  and  moved 
away  pleasantly  evidently  he  consid¬ 
ered  that  her  apology  was  unmistak¬ 
ably  sincere. 

To  discuss  in  class 

For  what  different  purposes  may 
sentences  be  used?  What  end  punctua¬ 
tion  mark  is  used  with  each  kind  of 
sentence? 

Take  your  turn  in  reading  Hazel’s 
sentences;  indicate  the  punctuation  as 
you  read. 

Find  out  whether  the  class  agrees 
with  you. 

To  write  by  yourself 

Write  the  following  sentences  given 
in  the  conversation  on  the  next  page. 
Supply  the  necessary  punctuation. 
Test  each  sentence  by  answering  the 
following  questions  about  it. 


1.  Does  it  express  strong  emotion? 

2.  Does  it  tell  something? 

3.  Does  it  ask  something? 

4.  Does  it  express  a  command? 

ed:  I  certainly  made  myself  a  lot  of 
trouble  yesterday 
grant:  What  did  you  do 
ed:  I  kept  a  promise 
grant:  What  was  bad  about  that 
ed:  I’d  promised  my  kid  brother  to 
help  him  collect  scrap  we  couldn’t 
find  much  then  he  saw  my  old  printing 
press  he  was  crazy  to  get  his  hands  on 
that  I  had  to  promise  to  find  two  bed- 
springs  and  at  least  one  iron  bed  before 
he  stopped  teasing 
grant:  Did  you  get  them 
ed:  Yes,  I  did  that’s  where  I  met 
trouble  yesterday  my  sister  and  her 
husband  were  moving  into  a  cottage 
over  on  Huron  Avenue  I  knew  she 
would  be  cleaning  up  and  throwing 
away  things  she  didn’t  want  she 
wasn’t  home  but  sure  enough  her 
front  yard  looked  like  a  junkman’s 
paradise  I  thought  she  would  be  as 
willing  to  have  Dick  take  the  stuff  as 
the  junkman  so  I  helped  him  lug  two 
beds  and  their  springs  over  to  his  col¬ 
lection  I  was  about  dead  when  I  fin¬ 
ished 


1  Oh,  I  really  am  sorry!" 


What  kind  of  sentence  is  this ? 

grant:  Well,  did  Mary  mind 
ed:  She  was  pretty  excited  when  she 
called  up  those  were  the  only  beds  she 
had  Harvey  and  she  had  to  sleep  on  the 
floor  last  night 

To  correct  in  class 

Take  your  turn  in  reading  the  sen¬ 
tences,  giving  the  proper  punctuation. 
Does  the  class  agree  with  your  punctu¬ 
ation?  Make  any  necessary  correc¬ 
tions  before  you  hand  in  your  paper. 

For  more  practice,  turn  to  Exercise 
II  A  on  page  3  3 . 


3 .  Recognizing  Subjects  and  Predicates 


To  read  and  think  over 

You  already  know  that  every  sen¬ 
tence  has  two  parts.  Who  or  what 
is  talked  about  in  each  of  these  sen¬ 
tences? 


1.  Consideration  for  others  insures  good 
manners. 

2.  A  pleasant  tone  encourages  friendly 
conversations. 
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Have  you  ever  -performed  a  task  so  thoroughly  that  you  made  unexpected  trouble  for  yourself? 


3.  Knowing  the  right  thing  to  say  or  do 
often  prevents  embarrassment. 

4.  Use  your  pleasantest  manners  on 
every  occasion. 

5.  What  dividends  does  courtesy  pay 
you? 

6.  There  is  never  any  excuse  for  rudeness. 

The  part  of  a  sentence  that  tells 
what  is  talked  about  in  the  sentence 
is  called  the  complete  subject. 

Find  a  sentence  expressing  a  com¬ 
mand.  What  is  the  subject?  In  such 
sentences  the  subject  you  is  always 
understood,  although  it  is  not  usually 
expressed. 

Where  does  the  subject  come  in  a 
question? 

In  each  sentence  below  what  words 
answer  the  question  in  parentheses? 

7.  Parties  for  our  school  (what  about 
them?)  will  be  very  simple  this  year. 

8.  Guests  (what  do  they  do?)  co¬ 
operate. 


9.  Hostesses  (what  do  they  do?)  serve 
simple  refreshments. 

10.  Houses  (what  about  them)  are  cool. 

The  part  of  a  sentence  that  tells 
what  is  said  about  the  subject  is 
called  the  complete  predicate. 

What  is  the  complete  predicate  in 
each  of  the  ten  sentences  above? 

In  the  complete  subject  of  all  but 
five  of  the  sentences  above,  one  word 
is  more  important  than  the  rest.  It  is 
the  word  that  names  what  the  sen¬ 
tence  is  about.  In  the  first  sentence 
consideration  tells  what  the  sentence  is 
about.  In  the  second  sentence  tone 
tells  what  that  sentence  is  about. 

The  single  word  that  names  what 
the  sentence  is  about  is  called  the 
simple  subject.  It  is  always  a  word 
used  as  a  noun  or  a  pronoun. 

In  the  fourth  sentence  you  under¬ 
stood  is  both  the  complete  subject  and 
the  simple  subject. 
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What  is  the  simple  subject  in  each 
of  the  other  sentences?  To  find  the 
simple  subject  of  an  interrogative  sen¬ 
tence,  first  turn  the  question  into  a 
declarative  sentence. 

The  simple  predicate  of  a  sen¬ 
tence  is  always  a  verb. 

In  each  complete  predicate  of  the  nine 
sentences  you  have  studied,  one  word 
or  group  of  words  is  the  simple  predi¬ 
cate.  In  the  first  sentence  the  one 
word  insures  is  the  simple  predicate. 
In  the  eighth  sentence  the  verb  co¬ 
operate  is  both  the  complete  and  simple 
predicate.  In  the  seventh  sentence 
will  be  is  the  simple  predicate. 

Find  the  simple  predicate  in  the 
other  sentences. 

To  discuss  in  class 

What  is  the  difference  between  the 
complete  subject  and  the  simple  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  sentence?  When  are  they  the 
same?  The  simple  subject  is  always  a 
word  used  as  either  of  what  two  parts 
of  speech?  What  should  you  do  to 
find  the  simple  subject  of  an  interrog¬ 
ative  sentence?  What  is  the  subject 
of  an  imperative  sentence? 

What  is  the  difference  between  the 
complete  predicate  and  the  simple 
predicate  of  a  sentence?  What  part  of 
speech  must  the  simple  predicate  be? 

Help  your  class  to  find  the  complete 
subject,  the  simple  subject,  the  com¬ 
plete  predicate,  and  the  simple  predi¬ 
cate  in  each  of  the  following  sentences, 
i.  The  report  of  the  committee  on  War 
Savings  Stamps  was  presented  today. 
2..  Ellen  read  it. 


3.  She  is  the  chairman. 

4.  Each  member  has  worked  hard. 

5.  All  of  them  learned  valuable  les¬ 
sons  in  salesmanship. 

6.  A  salesman  can  be  forceful  without 
being  discourteous. 

7.  One  of  the  quietest  girls  made  the 
biggest  sale. 

8.  Kirk  sold  stamps  to  all  the  families 
on  his  paper  route. 

9.  Hazel  sold  them  to  her  mother’s 
customers  in  the  bakery. 

10.  Will  you  buy  a  stamp  yourself? 

11.  Help  win  the  war. 

To  write  by  yourself 

Divide  a  sheet  of  paper  into  four 
columns;  head  the  first  column  Com¬ 
plete  Subject,  the  second  column 
Simple  Subject,  the  third,  Complete 
Predicate,  and  the  fourth,  Simple 
Predicate.  Then  for  each  sentence 
given  below  write  the  correct  words 
in  each  column. 

1.  One  day  last  week  my  brother  Jack 
had  a  series  of  mishaps. 

1.  Jack  wanted  to  go  to  the  game  in 
Holliston. 

3.  There  was  only  one  way  he  could 
go- 

4.  He  would  have  to  use  a  bicycle. 

5.  Unfortunately  the  rear  tire  on  his 
own  bicycle  was  flat. 

6.  Would  Dad  be  willing  to  lend  his? 

7.  The  only  way  to  find  out  was  to 
ask. 

8.  “ Take  good  care  of  it.” 

9.  Greatly  pleased,  Jack  set  out  for  the 
game. 

10.  His  first  problem  was  to  find  a 
strong  post. 
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ii.  He  could  then  lock  the  bicycle  to 
the  post  by  the  chain  and  padlock. 

12..  Preferably  the  post  should  have  a 
hole. 

13.  Through  the  hole  he  could  pass 
the  chain. 

14.  A  small  tree  would  also  be  satis¬ 
factory. 

15.  A  flagpole  would  do. 

16.  After  a  long,  tiresome  hunt  he 
found  a  stout  gate  post. 

17.  He  wound  the  chain  around  the 
post  and  one  of  the  cross  bars  of  the 
gate. 

18.  Then  off  he  went  to  the  game. 

19.  He  returned  after  the  game. 

10.  Where  was  his  key? 

11.  In  the  growing  darkness  further 
search  seemed  useless. 


2.2..  Suddenly  a  thin,  quavering  voice 
spoke  out  of  the  darkness. 

2.3 .  “  What  are  you  looking  for? 

2.4.  “I’ve  lost  the  key  to  my  bicycle 
lock.” 

2.5.  ‘‘Is  that  all?” 

2.6.  ‘‘It  seems  an  awful  lot  to  me!” 

2.7.  ‘‘ I’ve  got  your  key. 

2.8.  You  dropped  it  on  the  walk. 

2.9.  Come  in. 

30.  I’ll  give  it  to  you.” 

31.  Jack  started  to  open  the  gate. 

32..  It  was  locked  fast. 

To  correct  in  class 

While  a  classmate  or  your  teacher 
reads  the  correct  forms,  check  your 
paper.  For  more  practice,  use  Exer¬ 
cise  II  B,  page  35. 


4.  Using  Better  Sentences 


To  read  to  yourself 


If  you  use  only  declarative  sentences, 
your  speech  or  your  writing  becomes 
very  tiresome.  Which  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  accounts  do  you  like  better? 

nora:  We  are  planning  the  refresh¬ 
ments  for  Mr.  Norton’s  reception. 
jerry:  There’ll  be  ice  cream  and  cake 
as  usual. 

sarah  :  There  will  be  punch  and 
crackers. 

jerry:  You  mean  lemonade  and  sal- 
tines. 

nora:  In  Europe  people  would  think 
saltines  were  a  feast. 
sarah:  The  punch  is  going  to  be  good. 
It  will  have  lemonade  as  a  base.  It 


will  have  ginger  ale,  too,  and  orange 
juice. 

harry:  Mr.  Norton  has  some  ideas  of 
his  own  for  the  reception. 
george:  Are  they  any  good? 
harry:  Listen!  After  the  formal  re¬ 
ception,  he  suggests  games  for  young 
and  old. 

george:  What  kind  of  games  does  he 
mean? 

harry:  He  mentioned  drop  the  hand¬ 
kerchief,  blindman’s  buff,  and  prison¬ 
er’s  base. 

george:  He  did  not! 
harry:  He  certainly  did! 
george:  We’re  not  kids! 
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bill:  M.y  mother  fixes  the  grandest  lunches.  I  know  you  will  enjoy  this  one! 

What  do  you  think  the  guest  should  say ?  What  do  you  think  Will' s  next  remark  might  be! 


harry:  Remember  the  parents! 
george:  I  begin  to  see  daylight. 
harry:  Keep  thinking  about  it. 
george:  Slowly  and  delicately  a  pic¬ 
ture  is  beginning  to  form.  I’m  imag¬ 
ining  it.  Do  you  see  it  too?  Old  Mr. 
Gaines  of  the  First  National  Bank 
is  dropping  his  handkerchief  behind 
the  village  seamstress.  The  idea  im¬ 
proves. 

In  which  conversation  was  there  a 
variety  in  the  kind  of  sentences 
used? 

In  which  was  there  more  variety  in 
the  position  of  the  subject? 

How  could  you  relieve  the  monot¬ 
ony  in  the  less  interesting  conversa¬ 
tion? 

To  discuss  in  class 

Help  your  class  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions  above.  Then  take  your  turn  in 
showinghow  the  dull  account  could  be 
made  more  interesting  by  varying  the 


form  of  the  sentences  and  the  position 
of  the  subject. 

To  write  in  class 

Write  a  conversation  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  suggestion.  Use  the  form  without 
quotation  marks.  What  mark  should 
you  use  after  each  speaker’s  name? 

Sid  needed  some  paper  for  a  game 
he  was  playing.  He  took  what  looked 
like  scratch  paper  from  Dick’s  desk. 
It  happened  to  be  Dick’s  record  of  an 
experiment  for  the  science  club.  Write 
the  conversation  which  took  place 
when  Dick  discovered  his  loss. 

You  may  select  any  other  topic  that 
you  prefer  and  your  teacher  approves. 

To  discuss  in  class 

Read  your  conversation  when  you 
are  called  on.  Does  the  class  think 
you  have  used  too  many  sentences  of 
one  kind?  Improve  your  work  in  any 
way  you  can  before  you  hand  it  in. 
For  more  practice,  use  Exercise  II  C, 
page  35. 
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More  Practice 


i 

A.  If  you  have  found  the  sound  th 
difficult  to  pronounce,  practice  reading 
aloud  the  following  nonsense  verse. 
When  you  think  that  you  can  read  it 
correctly,  ask  your  teacher  or  a  class¬ 
mate  to  listen  to  you. 

THANKLESS  THRIFTINESS 

“There,”  said  Theodore  the  thrifty, 

“I  have  thirty  silver  dollars 
Saved  through  these  long  weeks  of 
thumbing 

Three  score  rides  which  cost  me  noth- 
ing. 

These  are  thrilling  coins  to  think  of 
While  I’m  working  with  the  thresh¬ 
ers. 

Here  into  this  sock  I’ll  thrust  them, 
Then  in  that  old  box  I’ll  hide  them, 

For  no  thief  will  look  thereinto.” 
Thereupon  he  thumped  the  boxtop 
Shut,  but  caught  therein  his  thumb¬ 
nail 

Underneath  the  lid,  and  thereat 
Thudded  out  and  muttered  thickly. 
Scarce  had  Theodore  the  thrifty 
Gone  thereout  when  in  the  door  came 
A  thin  thug  with  thieving  purpose. 
Then  through  Theodore’s  possessions 
Quick  he  hunted  and  the  box  spied, 
Whereupon  he  looked  thereinto. 
Therefrom  took  he  Theo’s  treasure. 
Therewith  stole  he  quickly  outward, 
Slyly,  stealthily  departed. 

Then  that  night  came  thrifty  Theo 
With  another  silver  dollar. 

Thereupon  the  box  he  opened 


Reached  therein  and  found  his  treasure 
Vanished,  and  the  box  all  empty. 
“What  a  thankless  thrift  has  mine 
been,” 

Theo  muttered,  smiling  thinly. 

This  resolve  I :  ever  henceforth 
In  the  bank  I’ll  put  my  dollars. 

This  shall  be  my  thrifty  theory.” 

B.  If  the  sound  wh  has  troubled  you, 
practice  reading  the  following  verse 
until  you  are  sure  that  you  say  wh  and 
not  w.  Then  ask  your  teacher  or  a 
classmate  to  listen  while  you  read  the 
passage. 

WHANIMALS 

A  whippet  once  whisked  round  the 
track 

But  lost  the  race  by  a  whisker, 

While  high  overhead  a  whippoorwill 
Wheeled  round  not  the  least  bit 
brisker. 

And  down  on  a  whirlpool  in  the  brook 
A  whirligig  beetle  whizzed  around 
While  a  white-throat  lighted  on  the 
ground. 

Along  the  bank  a  whitrack  prowled 
(A  whitrack ’s  a  weasel,  you  know) 
And  upon  the  branches  of  a  tree 
A  white-eye  would  come  and  go. 

A  whinchat  sang  his  little  song 
Just  as  a  whimbrel  happened  along, 

Or  a  whaup,  perhaps,  or  a  whidah  or 
wheat-ear. 

Far  out  to  sea  a  whale  would  spout 
While  a  school  of  whiting  swam  about, 
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And  on  the  sea-floor  a  whelk  might  be, 
(A  whelk’s  a  snail  some  think  a  del¬ 
icacy.) 

Among  jungle  trees  a  white  elephant 
lay, 

Where  the  white  ants  scurried  about, 


Or  a  white  rat  from  an  old  tree  trunk 
Pushed  out  an  inquisitive  snout. 

When  all  of  these  whanimals  you  can 
pronounce, 

You  may  quite  proudly  the  fact  an¬ 
nounce. 


II 


A.  Write  and  punctuate  correctly  the 
following  passage.  After  each  sen¬ 
tence  write  in  parentheses  the  kind  of 
sentence  it  is;  that  is,  declarative, 
exclamatory,  interrogative,  or  im¬ 
perative.  If  you  need  to  use  more 
than  one  item  to  make  a  sentence, 
number  that  sentence  with  the  num¬ 
bers  of  all  the  items  you  used,  as  3  and 

4.  If  you  find  sentences  run  together 
that  should  be  separated,  number  them 
3 A  and  3B. 

1.  henry:  somebody  has  borrowed  my 
ruler  I  can’t  find  it  anywhere 
1.  molly:  didn’t  you  leave  it  in  the 
science  room 

3.  henry:  I  didn’t  do  anything  of  the 
kind 

4.  molly:  it  wouldn’t  be  a  bad  idea 
to  look  there 

5.  henry:  all  kinds  of  people  are  al¬ 
ways  borrowing  my  things 

6.  at  the  most  inconvenient  times 
where  on  earth  is  my  ruler 

7.  molly:  have  you  asked  for  it  at 
the  secretary’s  office 

8.  henry;  i  don’t  like  to  do  that  i’ve 
been  there  twice  this  week  already  it 
would  look  like  carelessness 

9.  molly:  isn’t  it 

10.  henry:  you  win  i  might  as  well 
admit  it 


B.  For  each  sentence  in  Exercise  II  A 
list  the  simple  subject,  the  complete 
subject,  the  simple  predicate,  and  the 
complete  predicate. 

C.  A  girl  who  had  just  passed  her  Life- 
Saving  Test  dived  to  rescue  a  boy  who 
had  suddenly  disappeared  in  deep 
water.  The  victim  began  to  struggle 
and  splutter  as  soon  as  she  pulled  his 
head  to  the  surface.  Rewrite  their  con¬ 
versation,  using  some  exclamatory,  im¬ 
perative,  and  interrogative  sentences. 

girl:  1.  You’re  all  right.  1.  You 
must  keep  quiet.  3.  I’ll  get  you 
ashore. 

boy:  4.  I  don’t  want  to  bother  you. 

5.  I  can  swim  myself. 
girl:  6.  You’ve  had  a  narrow  escape. 
7.  Won’t  you  let  me  help  you? 
boy:  8.  You’d  better  listen.  9.  You’re 
making  a  mistake.  10.  I’m  all  right. 
girl:  11.  You  will  be  soon. 
boy:  ii.  You  ought  to  listen  to  me. 
13.  I’m  not  drowning. 
girl:  14.  You  aren’t  now. 
boy:  13.  I  never  was. 
girl:  16.  You  were  under  a  long  time. 
boy:  17.  Yes.  I  was  practicing  hold¬ 
ing  my  breath. 

girl:  18.  Then  I  was  just  practicing 
life-saving. 
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For  Study  and  Better  Reading 


i.  How  Well  Do  You  Remember  What  You  Read? 


To  read  in  class 

Read  carefully  the  following  pas¬ 
sage  from  A.  Conan  Doyle’s  The  White 
Company.  You  will  be  asked  to  an¬ 
swer  questions  about  the  main  ideas 
in  the  passage  and  about  details  also. 

As  he  pressed  on,  the  plain  turned 
to  woods  once  more  in  the  region  of 
Wilverly  Walk,  and  a  cloud  swept  up 
from  the  south  with  the  sun  shining 
through  the  chinks  of  it.  A  few  great 
drops  came  pattering  loudly  down, 
and  then  in  a  moment  the  steady  swish 
of  a  brisk  shower  with  the  dripping 
and  dropping  of  the  leaves.  Alleyne, 
glancing  round  for  shelter,  saw  a  thick 
and  lofty  holly  bush,  so  hollowed  out 
beneath  that  no  house  could  have 
been  drier.  Under  this  canopy  of 
green  two  men  were  already  squatted, 
who  waved  their  hands  to  Alleyne 
that  he  should  join  them.  As  he  ap¬ 
proached,  he  saw  that  they  had  five 
dried  herrings  laid  out  in  front  of 
them  with  a  great  hunch  of  wheaten 
bread  and  a  leathern  flask  full  of  milk, 
but  instead  of  setting  to  at  their  food 
they  appeared  to  have  forgotten  all 
about  it  and  were  disputing  together 
with  flushed  faces  and  angry  gestures. 
It  was  easy  to  see  by  their  dress  and 
manner  that  they  were  two  of  those 
wandering  students  who  formed  about 
this  time  so  enormous  a  multitude  in 
every  country  of  Europe.  The  one 


was  long  and  thin  with  melancholy 
features,  while  the  other  was  fat  and 
sleek  with  a  loud  voice  and  the  air 
of  one  who  is  not  to  be  gainsaid. 

To  write  in  class 

Cover  the  passage  with  a  book  or 
paper.  Without  looking  at  the  pas¬ 
sage  again,  write  answers  to  the 
following  questions: 
i.  What  title  could  you  give  this 
passage  to  tell  what  it  is  about? 
z.  Is  Alleyne  a  boy  or  a  girl? 

3.  As  the  passage  opened,  was  the  sky 
overclouded  or  was  the  sun  shining  at 
times? 

4.  Did  Alleyne  take  shelter  under  a 
bush  or  in  a  hollow  tree? 

5 .  How  many  men  were  there  already 
in  the  shelter? 

6.  What  were  laid  out  in  front  of 
them? 

7.  In  what  was  their  milk  contained? 

8.  What  were  they  doing? 

9.  Were  there  many  or  few  men  like 
them  in  Europe  at  this  time? 

10.  What  contrast  was  there  in  their 
appearance? 

To  correct  and  discuss  in  class 

How  many  of  your  answers  are  cor¬ 
rect?  Check  your  work  by  referring 
again  to  the  passage.  Put  a  cross  beside 
answers  which  you  think  are  incor¬ 
rect.  When  you  are  called  on,  read 


what  you  think  is  the  correct  list  of 
answers.  Compare  your  answers  with 
those  which  are  read.  If  you  do  not 
agree,  ask  to  read  your  answer  and  say 
why  you  think  it  is  correct. 

Your  teacher  will  ask,  “How  many 
in  the  class  had  ten  correct  answers? 


How  many  had  nine?”  and  so  on  until 
half  the  class  have  answered.  Then 
she  will  place  on  the  blackboard  the 
lowest  score  made  by  anyone  in  the 
upper  half  of  the  class. 

Did  you  stand  in  the  upper  or  lower 
half  of  the  class? 


z.  Finding  the  Central  Thought  and  Relating  Details 


To  do  by  yourself 

You  have  learned  in  previous  years 
that  a  well-built  paragraph  has  one 
large  idea  plus  a  number  of  smaller 
ideas  which  carry  out,  add  to,  or  il¬ 
lustrate  the  large  idea  or  central 
thought  of  the  passage. 

Read  the  following  paragraph.  As 
soon  as  you  find  the  central  thought, 
write  down  on  your  paper  a  few  words 
which  state  this  central  thought,  or 
topic,  of  the  paragraph.  Then  read 
on,  trying  to  keep  in  mind  the  other 
ideas  which  add  to  the  central  thought 
or  show  that  it  is  true. 

Although  we  may  look  across  the 
room  and  think  that  there  is  nothing 
between  us  and  the  farther  wall,  some¬ 
thing  very  real  is  present.  It  is  air. 
To  know  that  air  is  real,  one  need  only 
watch  the  limbs  of  trees  bending  in  a 
breeze.  The  invisible  force  is  at  work. 
Rushing,  whirling  tornadoes  tear 
down  buildings,  carry  parts  of  them 
miles  away,  snatch  the  feathers  off 
chickens,  or  even  drive  a  straw  into  a 
wooden  plank.  A  gust  of  air  seizes  a 
hat  and  whirls  it  away  in  a  real  though 
unseen  grasp.  A  sailboat  is  swept 
along  the  lake.  A  windmill  spins 


merrily,  and  the  power  that  was  in  the 
wind  shows  itself  as  the  windmill 
pumps  water  or  turns  machinery.  The 
propeller  of  an  airplane  would  be  use¬ 
less  unless  it  had  something  real  to 
work  upon.  It  digs  into  the  air.  We 
must  believe  that  air  is  very  real. 

Now  that  you  have  finished  reading, 
cover  the  paragraph  and  in  short  sen¬ 
tences  set  down  as  many  as  you  can 
remember  of  the  supporting  ideas  or 
details  of  the  paragraph  which  carry 
out  the  central  thought  of  the  para¬ 
graph.  When  you  have  finished,  draw 
a  line  across  your  paper.  Then  you 
may  reread  the  paragraph  and  add 
below  the  line  any  more  supporting 
ideas  that  you  find. 

To  discuss  with  your  class 

As  you  are  asked  to  do  so,  answer 
the  following  questions,  i.  What  is 
the  topic,  or  central  thought,  of  the 
paragraph?  z.  In  what  part  of  the 
paragraph  did  you  first  find  it?  3.  Is 
it  repeated  in  any  other  part  of  the 
paragraph?  4.  Why  do  you  think 
that  it  is  so  repeated?  3 .  How  is  this 
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process  of  finding  the  central  thought 
and  the  supporting  details  related  to 
the  work  that  you  do  in  studying? 
6.  How  many  supporting  ideas  did 
you  have  to  add  when  you  reread  the 
paragraph?  7.  What  does  this  show 
about  your  reading? 

To  do  by  yourself 

Read  the  following  paragraph: 

Some  time  later  Theodore  Roosevelt 
showed  how  a  zealous  officer  of  the 
law  —  he  was  the  acting  deputy 
sheriff —  ought  to  behave.  He  had  a 
boat  in  which  he  used  to  cross  the 
Little  Missouri  to  his  herds  on  the 
other  side.  One  day  he  missed  the 
boat,  its  rope  having  been  cut,  and  he 
inferred  that  it  must  have  been  stolen 
by  three  cattle  thieves  who  had  been 
operating  in  that  neighborhood.  By 
means  of  it  they  could  easily  escape, 
for  there  was  no  road  along  the  river 
on  which  horsemen  could  pursue  them. 
Notwithstanding  this,  Roosevelt  re¬ 
solved  that  they  should  not  go  free. 
In  three  days  Bill  Sewall  and  Dow 
built  a  flat,  water-tight  craft  on 
which  they  put  food  to  last  for  a  fort¬ 
night,  and  then  all  three  started  down¬ 
stream.  They  had  drifted  and  poled 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  or  more 
before  they  saw  a  faint  column  of 
smoke  in  the  bushes  near  the  bank. 
It  proved  to  be  the  temporary  camp  of 
the  fugitives,  whom  they  quickly  took 
prisoners,  put  into  the  boat,  and  car¬ 
ried  another  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  down  the  river  to  the  nearest 
town  with  a  jail  and  a  court.  Going 


and  coming,  Roosevelt  spent  nearly 
three  weeks,  not  to  mention  the  hard¬ 
ships  which  he  and  his  trusty  men 
suffered  on  the  way;  but  he  had  served 
Justice,  and  Justice  must  be  served  at 
any  cost. 

1.  Write  the  topic  of  the  paragraph. 
2..  Now  observe  carefully.  Is  this 
paragraph  a  story  told  just  as  a  story, 
or  is  it  a  story  used  to  show  you  how 
a  larger  idea  is  true?  3.  Can  you  find 
a  statement  which  the  story  illus¬ 
trates?  4.  Can  you  find  anywhere  in 
the  paragraph  a  statement  which 
seems  to  go  back  to  the  larger  idea  or 
topic  of  the  paragraph?  5.  Do  you 
think  that  you  would  find  such  a 
statement  if  the  paragraph  were  just 
a  story  told  for  its  own  sake? 

If  you  now  decide  that  the  state¬ 
ment  which  you  first  wrote  down  is 
not  the  central  thought  of  the  para¬ 
graph,  write  a  new  statement  of  it. 

To  discuss  with  your  class 

Help  your  class  to  decide  what  is  the 
central  thought  of  the  paragraph. 
Take  your  turn  in  answering  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions.  1.  Did  the  men 
build  a  rowboat?  2..  Why  did  they 
build  a  boat  rather  than  ride  after  the 
thieves?  3.  How  far  did  they  go  be¬ 
fore  discovering  and  capturing  the 
thieves?  4.  Did  they  go  downstream 
or  upstream?  5 .  After  the  thieves  had 
been  captured,  did  the  party  go  down¬ 
stream  or  up  stream?  6.  How  far  did 
Roosevelt  and  his  two  men  travel 
before  they  got  home? 
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3-  Being  Sure  That  You  Read  Understandingly 


To  read  to  yourself 

As  you  have  been  reading  the  para¬ 
graphs  in  the  preceding  assignments, 
you  probably  have  met  words  which 
were  new  to  you.  Perhaps  you  guessed 
at  the  meaning  of  a  new  word  and  did 
not  guess  correctly.  You  should  have 
used  your  dictionary  when  you  were 
in  doubt,  for  part  of  the  work  that 
every  good  reader  does  is  to  keep  add¬ 
ing  to  his  store  of  words  so  that  he 
can  read  more  understandingly. 

To  write  by  yourself 

Without  looking  back  at  the  para¬ 
graphs  which  you  have  read,  write 
the  answers  to  the  following  ques¬ 
tions  : 

i.  Is  a  hunch  of  bread  a  long  loaf,  a 
flat  piece,  a  lump,  a  slice,  or  a  bent 
piece? 

2..  Does  enormous  mean  very  numerous, 
small,  very  large,  ill-dressed,  or  color¬ 
ful? 

3.  If  a  man  has  melancholy  features,  is 
he  lively-looking,  sunburned,  healthy- 
looking,  unhealthy-looking,  or  sad  in 
appearance? 

4.  If  a  person  looks  sleek ,  does  he  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  tidy  and  fresh,  unpleasant 
in  appearance,  polished  and  red  in  the 
face  like  a  rosy  apple,  greasy-looking, 
or  merely  very  fat? 

5.  When  a  person  is  gainsaid ,  is  he 
awkward,  positive,  loud,  contra¬ 
dicted,  or  often  quoted? 

6.  Is  a  zealous  person  one  who  is  jeal¬ 


ous,  intelligent,  enthusiastic,  lazy,  or 
clever? 

7.  Does  infer  mean  to  see,  to  doubt,  to 
believe  because  some  person  told  you, 
to  believe  because  of  certain  pieces  of 
evidence,  or  to  carry  out? 

8.  Is  a  fortnight  four  nights,  four 
weeks,  four  months,  two  weeks,  or  a 
month? 

9.  When  you  pole  a  boat,  do  you  tie  a 
pole  across  it,  tie  it  to  a  pole,  push  it 
along  by  shoving  a  pole  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  water,  row  it  with  oars, 
or  measure  the  distance  that  it  has 
gone? 

10.  Is  a  fugitive  always  a  runaway 
slave,  always  a  runaway  prisoner,  a 
thief,  any  person  who  is  running  away, 
or  a  murderer? 

11.  Is  a  coincidence  an  amusing  happen¬ 
ing,  a  chance  happening,  a  close  meet¬ 
ing  of  two  objects,  an  unusual  hap¬ 
pening,  or  a  piece  of  misfortune? 

To  correct  with  your  class 

When  you  are  asked  to  do  so,  read 
your  list  of  definitions.  If  you  are  not 
reading,  compare  your  list  with  the  one 
read.  If  all  members  of  the  class  do 
not  agree,  turn  to  the  paragraph  in 
which  the  word  to  be  defined  is  used. 
Which  definition  seems  correct?  Use 
your  dictionary  if  you  are  in  doubt, 
and  choose  a  definition  which  seems 
to  tell  the  meaning  of  the  word  as  it  is 
used  in  the  passage. 
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The  Seeing  Eye,  Morristown,  N 


CHAPTER  FOUR 

Making  Reports  and  Announcements 

i.  What  Makes  a  Report  Successful? 


To  read  to  yourself 

Richard  gave  the  following  report 
to  his  class: 

HOW  THE  BLIND  USE  DOGS 

Some  of  you  may  have  seen  Mr. 
Gray  and  his  dog  Gyp  going  about 


the  city.  If  so,  you  may  have  won¬ 
dered,  as  I  did,  just  how  Gyp  and  his 
master  work  together.  In  the  first 
place,  Gyp  wears  a  harness  to  which  a 
stiff,  leather-covered  handle  is  at¬ 
tached.  It  looks  like  this  rough  dia- 
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gram  on  the  board.  The  handle  is 
made  just  the  right  height  for  Mr. 
Gray  to  grasp  easily.  When  they 
start  out,  Gyp  takes  a  firm,  brisk  pace 
so  that  she  pulls  strongly  on  the 
handle.  If  she  stops,  Mr.  Gray  can 
feel  the  pull  on  the  handle  stop.  If 
Gyp  does  stop,  Mr.  Gray  knows  she 
has  a  good  reason  and  he  stops  too. 
His  trust  in  her  judgment  increased 
soon  after  he  came  home  from  Morris¬ 
town,  New  Jersey,  where  the  dogs  are 
trained  and  the  blind  are  taught  to  use 
them.  He  had  crossed  Main  Street 
near  Bolton  Street  and  had  gone  into 
a  store  to  buy  a  paper  for  his  wife. 
When  he  came  out,  he  wanted  to  cross 
back  to  the  other  side,  but  Gyp 
stopped  and  wouldn’t  move.  He 
shook  her  harness  and  said,  “Phui.” 
This  is  the  word  which  the  owner  uses 
to  show  the  dog  that  he  is  displeased. 
Gyp  wouldn’t  move.  Just  as  he  was 
becoming  discouraged,  a  friend  came 

up;. 

“Are  you  having  a  little  trouble?” 
he  asked. 

“Yes,”  Mr.  Gray  said.  “I  can’t 
seem  to  make  Gyp  understand  that  I 
want  to  cross  the  street.” 

“I  guess  she  understands,”  the 
friend  said.  “A  truck  has  turned  over 
here  and  blocked  the  street  with 
lumber.” 

Mr.  Gray  was  much  relieved  when 
he  and  Gyp  went  up  to  the  next  corner 
and  she  took  him  across  safely. 

Although  it  seems  like  magic  to 
watch  these  two  going  about  town  on 
Mr.  Gray’s  insurance  business,  it  isn’t 
quite  so  mysterious  as  it  looks.  The 


This  is  the  diagram  Richard 
drew  on  the  blackboard. 


master  has  to  memorize  the  way  to 
any  place  he  wishes  to  visit.  He  does 
it  by  counting  blocks  or  intersections. 
Starting  from  his  home  to  go  to  the 
post  office,  Mr.  Gray  knows  that  he 
turns  left  and  travels  two  blocks  to 
Charles  Street.  On  Charles  Street  he 
turns  right  and  goes  one  block  to 
Barlow  Street.  On  Barlow  Street  he 
turns  left  and  travels  two  blocks  to 
Main  Street.  There  he  turns  right 
and  goes  one  block  to  Stearns  Street. 
Here  he  crosses  Main  Street  and  goes 
into  the  post  office.  By  this  system  of 
memorizing  his  way  all  he  has  to  do 
is  to  tell  Gyp  to  turn  right  or  left  at 
the  proper  time.  Of  course  places 
that  he  goes  to  often  Gyp  memorizes 
also. 

At  the  Seeing  Eye  in  Morristown, 
New  Jersey,  where  Gyp  was  educated, 
many  dogs  are  constantly  being  trained 
as  guides  for  blind  persons.  Mr. 
Humphrey,  who  was  one  of  the 
founders,  has  written  interesting  ar¬ 
ticles  about  the  training  of  the  dogs 


and  the  men  who  teach  the  dogs.  He 
explains  why  some  breeds  of  dogs 
make  better  guides  than  others.  Many 
German  shepherd  dogs  are  used  be¬ 
cause  they  are  large  enough  to  be  able 
to  pull  the  master  out  of  danger.  They 
have  coats  that  protect  them  from  bad 
weather,  and  they  are  also  intelligent 
enough  to  learn  the  necessary  lessons. 
Moreover,  they  usually  have  a  sense 
of  responsibility  which  is  one  of  the 
most  important  qualities  for  a  guide 
dog  to  have. 

The  training  of  the  dogs  is  divided 
into  four  parts.  In  the  first,  they  learn 
simple  exercises  in  obedience.  In  the 
second,  the  dogs  begin  to  wear  their 
harnesses  and  with  the  help  of  the 
trainers  work  on  problems  that  can 
be  solved  by  the  obedience  exercises 
they  mastered  in  the  first  part.  In  the 
third  part  of  their  training  they  solve 
problems  without  their  trainers’  help. 
In  the  last  part  they  are  taught  to  dis¬ 
obey  when  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
carry  out  the  command  given.  They 
must  learn  to  find  ways  of  carrying  out 
safely  the  master’s  desire  even  though 
they  must  disobey  his  exact  com¬ 
mand. 

A  fully  trained  Seeing  Eye  dog  like 
Gyp  does  many  remarkable  things, 
but  Mr.  Gray  thinks  that  onlookers 
sometimes  give  her  credit  for  things 
she  cannot  do.  She  cannot,  for  in¬ 
stance,  tell  a  red  traffic  light  from  a 
green  one.  She  stops  at  every  crossing 
and  waits  until  she  sees  by  absence  of 
traffic  that  the  crossing  is  safe.  She 
constantly  looks  right  and  left  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  a  car  coming  around  a 


corner.  She  cannot  read  signs  on 
busses,  but  she  can  by  following  his 
orders  guide  Mr.  Gray  to  a  bus.  Then 
he  asks  if  it  is  the  bus  he  wants.  When 
he  works  at  his  desk  in  the  office  or  at 
home,  she  sits  close  beside  him  and 
will  find  and  pick  up  anything  he  drops 
and  lay  it  in  his  hand.  Only  a  blind 
person  can  realize  the  importance  of 
this  kind  of  help. 

Gyp,  like  all  Seeing  Eye  dogs,  is 
first  of  all  a  means  whereby  her  master 
can  carry  on  his  life  almost  as  well  as 
a  person  with  eyesight.  For  that 
reason  alone  Mr.  Gray  would  value 
her  highly.  But  she  is  more  than  a 
means  of  seeing.  She  is  a  real  pal  who 
is  more  interested  in  him  and  what  he 
does  than  she  is  in  her  own  affairs. 
When  for  any  reason  he  must  leave  her 
at  home,  she  is  lonely  and  unhappy. 
And  at  such  times  he  says  he  feels 
lonely  and  unhappy  too. 

i.  What  in  the  report  shows  you  that 
Richard  was  interested  in  his  sub¬ 
ject? 

2..  Was  his  audience  likely  to  be  in¬ 
terested  in  this  subject? 

3.  Was  Richard  able  to  cover  his  sub¬ 
ject  in  three  or  four  minutes?  Why 
did  he  not  include  everything  Mr. 
Gray  told  him  or  that  he  found  in  Mr. 
Humphrey’s  articles? 

4.  Why  did  he  choose  a  subject  about 
which  he  already  had  some  informa¬ 
tion  and  about  which  he  could  learn 
more  in  a  reasonable  time? 

5.  What  did  he  learn  from  Mr.  Gray? 
What  did  he  learn  from  reading  about 
the  subject? 
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6.  What  use  did  he  make  of  dia¬ 
grams? 

7.  From  what  other  sources  might  he 
have  learned  about  his  subject? 

8.  What  questions  did  Richard’s  re¬ 
port  answer? 

9.  Why  was  How  the  Blind  Use  Dogs  a 
better  title  than  The  Seeing  Bye  or 
Obedient  Dogs ? 

10.  If  Richard  had  not  limited  his 
subject  to  a  few  of  the  most  important 
topics,  would  he  have  had  time  to 
prepare  a  complete  report  on  it? 

11.  If  Richard  had  included  a  full 
history  of  the  Seeing  Eye,  an  account 
of  the  education  of  the  trainers,  and 
the  stages  in  the  training  of  the  blind, 
would  there  have  been  time  for  him  to 
give  his  report,  have  it  criticized,  and 
still  leave  time  for  three  or  four  other 
reports  to  be  given  in  the  same  class 
period? 

Working  together 

i.  Help  your  class  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions  you  have  been  considering. 

2..  How  will  answering  these  ques¬ 
tions  help  you  to  decide  whether 
Richard’s  report  was  satisfactory? 

3.  What  six  rules  about  making  a  re¬ 
port  do  the  first  six  questions  help  you 
to  state? 

When  you  are  called  on,  give  one  of 
the  six  rules  you  have  been  deciding 
on.  Make  your  statement  clear  and 
complete  in  a  sentence.  While  others 
are  giving  rules,  listen  to  be  sure  that 
you  agree  with  their  statements. 
When  the  class  decides  on  the  rules, 
take  your  turn  in  writing  the  rules  on 
the  board  or  in  dictating  while  a  class- 


U.S.  Navy 

Have  you  seen  a  ship  launched '? 


mate  writes.  When  the  list  is  com¬ 
plete,  compare  it  with  that  on  page  3  63 . 
Do  not  try  to  make  them  exactly  the 
same,  but  make  sure  that  you  have  not 
omitted  any  important  detail  that  is 
included  in  the  book.  If  your  teacher 
suggests  that  you  keep  these  rules, 
copy  them  into  your  notebook. 

To  decide  and  write  by  yourself 

Examine  the  following  list  of  top¬ 
ics.  Ask  yourself,  “Am  I  really  in¬ 
terested  in  this  topic?  Will  most 
of  the  class  enjoy  it?  Is  it  a  topic 
that  can  be  covered  successfully  in 
three  or  four  minutes?  Do  I  already 
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know  something  about  it?  Can  I  be 
sure  of  finding  more  information  about 
it  easily?  Could  I  find  a  picture  or  use 
a  diagram  to  make  it  clearer? 
i.  How  to  Tell  an  Enemy  Airplane 
2..  Submarines 

3.  Working  in  a  Diving  Bell 

4.  Balloons 

5.  How  to  Lift  and  Carry  an  Injured 
Person 

6.  Planning  Balanced  Meals 

7.  Putting  a  Washer  in  a  Faucet 

8.  How  to  Remodel  a  Dress 

9.  Using  a  Watch  as  a  Compass 

At  the  top  of  a  clean  sheet  of  paper 
write  “Topics  for  Reports.”  Then 
copy  any  of  the  topics  that  you  have 
decided  would  be  suitable  for  you  to 
use  in  a  three-  or  four-minute  report. 
Add  at  least  five  topics  of  your  own. 
Beside  each  topic  write  the  name  of 
a  person  you  could  consult  for  first¬ 
hand  information.  If  you  already 


know  the  title  of  an  article  or  book 
on  the  topic,  add  that.  If  you  have 
seen  pictures  in  magazines  or  books 
that  would  help  to  make  the  topic 
clear,  add  the  word  picture. 

Improving  your  list 

Listen  while  others  read  their  lists 
to  be  sure  you  agree  that  the  topics 
they  have  chosen  are  suitable  for  brief 
reports.  When  you  are  called  upon, 
read  your  list  and  explain  why  you 
have  not  listed  certain  topics  that 
other  members  of  the  class  have  in¬ 
cluded. 

Improve  your  list  in  any  way  you 
can  by  adding  topics  that  the  class 
agree  will  be  interesting  and  not  too 
broad  for  a  brief  report.  Keep  your 
paper  so  that  you  can  refer  to  it  in 
studying  Lesson  2.  and  Lesson  3.  For 
more  practice  in  choosing  topics,  see 
Exercise  I  A,  page  75. 


Including  the  Necessary  Information 


To  read  to  yourself 

In  giving  a  report,  you  usually  tell 
only  a  part  of  all  that  you  know  about 
your  topic,  but  you  must  be  careful  to 
include  enough  information  so  that 
your  report  can  be  easily  understood 
by  your  audience. 

What  information  do  you  think 
Eric  should  have  included  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  report?  Could  he  have  omitted 
any  item? 

A  NEW  USE  FOR  OLD  NEWSPAPERS 

When  Mr.  Sorenson  was  a  boy,  his 


father  owned  a  cabin  in  the  woods  of 
northern  Michigan.  Every  year  the 
whole  family  went  up  to  the  cabin  for 
the  hunting  season.  The  walls  of  this 
cabin  were  made  of  logs  laid  hori¬ 
zontally.  The  chinks  between  the 
logs  were  filled  at  first  with  moss 
which  was  driven  into  the  cracks  with 
a  wedge.  The  men  and  boys  soon  got 
tired  of  replacing  the  moss  each  year. 
They  began  to  experiment  with  other 
things. 

Mr.  Sorenson,  then  a  boy  of  twelve, 
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tried  wedging  newspapers  into  the 
chinks.  He  thought  it  was  better 
than  moss,  but  it  was  stiff  and  hard  to 
handle.  He  decided  to  soak  the  news¬ 
papers  in  water  until  they  were  soft. 
The  wet  pulp  could  be  forced  into  the 
chinks  more  easily  than  the  dry  paper. 
It  also  filled  the  cracks  better.  As  it 
dried,  it  shrank,  but  the  whole  family 
agreed  it  kept  out  drafts  better  than 
the  moss  did. 

When  planes  began  to  be  made  of 
plywood  to  save  aluminum,  Mr.  Soren¬ 
son  remembered  his  newspaper  pulp. 
He  knew  he  could  not  use  water  in 
making  a  pulp  for  planes.  But  he 
tried  it  to  find  out  how  well  news¬ 
paper  pulp  could  be  molded  into  vari¬ 
ous  shapes  and  how  strong  it  would 
prove  to  be.  These  experiments  en¬ 
couraged  him  to  go  on.  He  learned 
the  kind  of  glue  used  in  some  of  the 
plywood  planes.  It  is  made  from  soy¬ 
beans  and  a  coal  tar  resin. 

Mr.  Sorenson’s  present  process  is  to 
cook  the  newspaper  cut  up  fine  in  this 
glue  until  it  has  the  consistency  of 
bread  dough.  Then  he  pours  it  into 
hold  molds.  These  molds  look  like 
a  pair  of  pliers  with  spoons  where  the 
jaws  of  the  pliers  would  be.  The 
spoons  fit  inside  each  other  when  Mr. 
Sorenson  squeezes  the  handle.  He 
cools  the  molds  suddenly  with  cold 
water.  When  he  opens  the  molds,  he 
has  a  thin  spoon-shaped  container 
which  is  waterproof,  fireproof,  and 
will  not  break  when  dropped.  He 
doesn’t  know  yet  whether  he  can  make 
fuselages  of  airplanes  in  this  way,  but 
he  does  know  he  can  make  unbreakable 


kitchen  utensils  in  this  way.  He 
boiled  water  in  the  shell  that  he  had 
let  me  watch  him  make. 

i.  Was  the  topic  of  Eric’s  report  in¬ 
teresting  to  you? 

2..  What  could  he  have  omitted  from 
it? 

3.  What  should  Eric  have  explained 
about  plywood  so  that  those  who  do 
not  know  how  it  is  made  would  have 
understood  the  connection  between 
plywood  planes  and  Mr.  Sorenson’s 
process? 

4.  At  what  point  would  a  diagram 
have  been  helpful? 

5.  What  is  the  value  of  non-inflam¬ 
mable  material  which  is  waterproof 
for  building  a  plane? 

6.  If  Eric  had  noticed  that  the  shell 
bounced  lightly  when  dropped,  why 
should  he  have  added  that  item  in 
discussing  a  substance  to  be  used  in 
planes? 

If  Eric  had  asked  himself  these 
questions  when  he  was  making  his 
notes,  his  audience  would  have  under¬ 
stood  his  report  better. 

To  discuss  in  class 

Help  your  class  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions  above.  What  questions  should 
be  answered  in  a  report  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  topics? 

1.  Caring  for  Plants  in  the  Home 
2..  Remodeling  a  Coat 

3.  Learning  to  Be  an  Airplane  Spotter 

4.  Making  Soap  at  Home 

3.  Making  a  Victory  Garden 

How  can  you  make  sure  that  your 
report  will  include  the  information 
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which  your  audience  will  need  in 
order  to  understand  it? 

To  write  by  yourself 

Look  at  the  list  of  topics  you  made 
for  Lesson  i.  From  that  list  select 
a  topic,  or  if  you  prefer  and  your 
teacher  agrees,  use  a  topic  suggested 


by  one  of  the  pictures  in  this  chapter, 
or  a  topic  in  which  you  have  re¬ 
cently  become  interested.  You  might 
like  to  know  more  about  how  sub¬ 
marines  are  hunted,  or  how  tanks  are 
fought,  or  how  big  guns  are  aimed 
and  fired.  Be  sure  you  choose  a  topic 
in  which  you  are  really  interested. 


What  can  you  learn  about  tanks ? 

De  Palma — Black  Stc 


When  you  decide  on  your  topic, 
write  it  at  the  top  of  a  sheet  of  paper. 
How  should  you  capitalize  it?  Then 
write  the  questions,  not  more  than 
five,  that  you  believe  a  report  on  this 
topic  should  answer.  Number  your 
questions  and  begin  each  on  a  new 
line.  What  punctuation  mark  should 
you  place  after  each  number?  With 
what  kind  of  letter  should  you  begin 
the  first  word  of  each  question?  What 
punctuation  should  you  use  after  each 
question? 

If  you  think  a  diagram  will  help  to 
answer  any  of  the  questions,  write 


sketch  or  diagram  after  the  question. 
If  you  would  like  to  illustrate  your 
report  by  using  a  picture  cut  from  an 
old  magazine,  write  picture  after  the 
question  it  will  help  to  answer. 

To  discuss  in  class 

Listen  while  others  read  their  top¬ 
ics  and  the  questions  they  plan  to 
answer.  Did  they  omit  necessary 
information?  Did  they  include  un¬ 
necessary  items? 

For  more  practice  in  deciding  what 
questions  should  be  answered  in  a 
report,  turn  to  Exercise  I  B,  page  75. 


3 .  Organizing  a  Report 


To  read  and  think  over 

Ray  decided  to  use  for  his  report 
in  his  English  class  the  same  topic, 
Carbon  Dioxide,  which  he  was  giving 
in  his  science  class.  He  could  tell  only 
a  part  of  what  he  knew  about  this 
topic  in  a  three-minute  report.  He 
thought  he  could  cover  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  facts  and  make  a  clear  and 
complete  report  by  answering  these 
questions: 

1.  What  is  carbon  dioxide? 

2..  How  is  it  made? 

3 .  How  is  it  used  in  peace  times? 

4.  What  use  do  planes  make  of  it? 

5.  How  do  tanks  use  it? 

6.  How  is  it  used  in  life  rafts? 

From  his  work  in  science  Ray  made 
the  following  notes: 

1.  Under  ordinary  conditions  carbon 
dioxide  is  a  colorless,  odorless  gas. 
z.  It  is  heavier  than  air. 


3.  It  is  given  off  when  human  beings 
and  animals  breathe. 

4.  It  is  given  off  when  substances  con¬ 
taining  carbon  burn. 

5.  It  can  be  made  by  adding  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  to  limestone  or  marble. 

6.  It  is  used  to  give  a  sparkle  to  ginger 
ale  and  soda  water. 

7.  It  is  used  in  fire  extinguishers. 

8.  Being  heavier  than  air,  it  displaces 
air  and  keeps  it  from  fire. 

9.  Fire  cannot  burn  without  air. 

10.  In  its  solid  form  it  is  used  instead 
of  ice. 

11.  The  name  carbon  dioxide  or  C02 
means  that  two  atoms  of  oxygen 
combined  with  one  atom  of  carbon 
make  up  each  molecule  of  this  sub¬ 
stance. 

From  an  article  in  a  magazine,  Ray 
took  the  following  notes: 
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iz.  A  pint  of  liquid  carbon  dioxide 
under  a  pressure  of  850  pounds  per 
square  inch  will  expand  when  pressure 
is  released  to  more  than  400  pints  of 
gas. 

13.  Life  vests  and  life  rafts  for  air¬ 
planes  are  inflated  by  carbon  dioxide 
gas. 

14.  Such  rafts  stored  in  the  wings  of 
planes  pop  out  automatically  when 
the  plane  crashes. 

15.  Often  a  raft  is  strapped  to  the 
flier’s  body,  and  he  uses  it  as  a  cushion 
to  sit  on  until  an  accident  occurs. 

16.  When  the  flier  is  thrown  into  the 
water,  a  tug  on  a  cord  opens  the  con¬ 
tainer  of  liquid  carbon  dioxide  which 
is  attached  to  each  raft,  and  as  the  gas 
forms  it  inflates  the  raft.  (Photo- 
graph.) 

17.  Before  a  battle  carbon  dioxide  is 
forced  into  the  spaces  around  the  fuel 
tanks  in  the  wings  of  planes. 

18.  Carbon  dioxide  will  not  put  out 
the  flame  of  an  incendiary  bullet,  but 
it  will  prevent  the  gases  which  leak 
out  of  fuel  tanks  from  exploding  when 
such  a  bullet  is  fired  into  the  wing. 

19.  Placed  around  the  engines  of  the 
plane  is  a  hollow  ring  with  openings 
through  which  carbon  dioxide  can  be 
released.  This  arrangement  prevents 
many  dangerous  fires  in  planes. 

20.  Tanks  are  also  protected  by  carbon 
dioxide. 

zi.  Behind  the  driver’s  seat  is  a  lever 
which  will  open  bottles  of  liquid 
carbon  dioxide. 

ll.  These  bottles  are  connected  with 
hoses  which  will  spray  dioxide  gas  on 
the  engine. 


2.3.  The  gas  puts  out  fires  so  quickly 
that  the  engines  of  many  tanks  are 
uninjured  even  by  what  would  other¬ 
wise  be  a  serious  fire. 

From  two  encyclopedias  Ray  took 
these  notes: 

2.4.  Carbon  dioxide  is  not  given  off  by 
plants  but  is  used  by  them  in  making 
sugar  and  starch. 

2.5.  This  gas  is  always  present  in  the 
air  in  small  amounts. 

26.  Carbon  dioxide  is  not  poisonous. 
2.7.  It  is  called  a  stable  compound  by 
chemists. 

28.  This  term  means  that  it  does  not 
easily  break  up  or  permit  any  of  its 
oxygen  to  escape. 

29.  This  stability  makes  carbon  diox¬ 
ide  useful  in  putting  out  fires  because 
it  means  that  the  oxygen  in  the  gas 
will  not  escape  and  feed  the  fire. 

30.  Carbon  dioxide  can  be  made  in 
large  quantities  by  burning  coke  or 
coal. 

31.  Today  it  is  cheaply  made  as  a  by¬ 
product  of  some  other  process;  that  is, 
a  manufacturer  whose  business  re¬ 
quires  the  burning  of  much  coal  or 
coke  makes  carbon  dioxide  from  the 
gases  that  are  given  off. 

32.  Carbon  dioxide  can  be  liquefied 
under  high  pressure. 

33.  When  the  pressure  on  liquid  C02 
is  released,  gas  is  formed. 

Ray’s  next  task  was  to  decide  which 
of  his  notes  would  help  him  to  answer 
each  question.  He  found  thirteen 
that  he  could  use  in  answering  the 
first  question.  Which  were  they? 
Which  helped  him  to  answer  the 
second? 
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To  write  by  yourself 

On  a  clean  sheet  of  paper  write  Ray’s 
first  question;  under  it  write  the  num¬ 
bers  of  the  notes  that  would  help  him 
to  answer  it.  Do  the  same  thing  for 
each  of  his  other  questions. 

In  answering  which  question  would 
a  diagram  help  to  make  the  idea  clear? 
Write  the  word  diagram  after  this 
question  on  your  paper. 

The  pictures  on  page  50  are  those 
that  Ray  cut  from  an  old  magazine 
and  brought  to  class.  Write  the  word 
pictures  after  the  question  on  your 
paper  that  these  photographs  would 
illustrate. 

Ray  wanted  to  divide  his  report  into 
paragraphs,  each  of  which  would  keep 
to  a  single  topic.  Write  on  your  paper 
the  number  of  paragraphs  that  you 
think  he  should  use.  Write  also  the 
topic  for  each  paragraph. 

To  read  to  yourself 

Here  is  Ray’s  report: 

CARBON  DIOXIDE  IS  AN  EFFICIENT  TOOL 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sub¬ 
stances  we  have  studied  in  science  this 
year  is  carbon  dioxide.  It  is  a  color¬ 
less,  odorless,  non-poisonous  gas  about 
one  and  a  half  times  heavier  than  air. 
Human  beings  and  animals  give  off 
carbon  dioxide  when  they  breathe. 
It  is  also  formed  when  anything  which 
contains  carbon,  such  as  wood,  coal, 
or  oil,  burns.  There  is  always  a  small 
amount  of  it  in  the  air.  Plants,  unlike 
animals,  do  not  give  off  this  gas. 
Instead  they  take  it  in  and  use  it  in 
making  sugar  or  starch.  The  name  of 


this  gas,  carbon  dioxide,  or  C02,  tells 
exactly  what  each  molecule  contains; 
that  is,  one  atom  of  carbon  and  two 
atoms  of  oxygen.  Chemists  call  it  a 
very  stable  compound.  They  mean 
that  it  does  not  easily  give  up  any  of 
its  oxygen  to  make  other  compounds. 
Under  high  pressure  it  can  be  turned 
into  a  liquid.  As  soon  as  the  pressure 
is  released,  the  liquid  turns  back  to  a 
gas,  expanding  so  greatly  that  a  pint 
of  the  liquid  will  produce  over  four 
hundred  pints  of  the  gas. 

In  the  science  class  we  made  carbon 
dioxide  by  adding  hydrochloric  acid 
to  ground  up  limestone  or  marble. 
When  it  is  manufactured  in  large 
quantities,  it  is  often  made  by  burning 
coke  or  coal.  Today  much  of  the  car¬ 
bon  dioxide  used  commercially  is  ob¬ 
tained  as  a  by-product  of  some  other 
process.  That  is,  a  company  that 
must  burn  many  tons  of  coal  for  some 
other  process  may  make  carbon  diox¬ 
ide  of  the  gases  that  would  otherwise 
be  wasted.  Thus  carbon  dioxide  is 
not  an  expensive  product. 

In  ordinary  times  carbon  dioxide  is 
used  in  a  great  many  ways.  Ginger 
ale  and  soda  water  get  their  sparkle 
from  this  gas.  Many  fire  extinguishers 
are  made  from  chemicals  which  com¬ 
bine  to  form  carbon  dioxide  gas.  The 
heavy  carbon  dioxide  displaces  the 
lighter  air  around  the  fire  and  thus 
keeps  oxygen  away  from  the  fire. 
Because  carbon  dioxide  is  a  stable 
compound  none  of  its  oxygen  can  be 
used  by  the  fire  it  is  putting  out. 
Without  oxygen  fire  cannot  burn. 
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This  is  the  diagram  Ray  drew  on  the  hoard. 

Carbon  dioxide  in  its  solid  form, 
which  is  called  dry  ice,  is  now  used 
as  a  refrigerant. 

The  most  interesting  uses  of  carbon 
dioxide  have  been  developed  during 
the  present  war.  Around  the  engines 
of  a  plane  a  perforated  ring  is  placed 
through  which  in  case  of  fire  this  gas 
can  be  released.  Just  before  going 
into  battle,  the  aviator  releases  gas 
slowly  into  the  empty  air  spaces 
around  the  fuel  tanks  which  are  car- 

This  is  the  -photo graph  Ray  showed  the  class. 

Life-Phillips 
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ried  in  a  plane’s  wings.  This  diagram 
on  the  board  will  show  you  the  fuel 
tanks  and  the  space  around  them. 
Carbon  dioxide  will  not  put  out  in¬ 
cendiary  bullets,  but  used  in  this  way 
it  will  prevent  the  bullets  from  causing 
an  explosion  of  those  vapors  that  leak 
from  the  fuel  tanks. 

Tanks  also  make  use  of  this  gas  for 
fire  prevention.  Bottles  of  liquid  car¬ 
bon  dioxide  throw  the  gas  into  the 
engine  of  the  tank.  In  case  of  fire  the 
driver  moves  a  lever  which  is  behind 
his  seat.  Moving  the  lever  opens  the 
nozzles  of  the  bottles  which  spray  the 
gas  through  hoses  over  the  engine. 
Since  carbon  dioxide  extinguishes  fire 
quickly,  the  engines  of  tanks  protected 
in  this-  way  are  often  unharmed. 

This  gas  is  also  used  to  inflate  life 
rafts,  some  of  which  are  packed  in  the 
plane’s  wings  and  pop  out  automati¬ 
cally  when  the  plane  crashes.  Others 
are  folded  into  a  small  package 
strapped  to  the  flier’s  body  and  used 
as  a  cushion  on  which  to  sit.  A  flask 
of  liquid  carbon  dioxide  is  attached  to 
each  raft.  When  a  flier  is  thrown  into 
the  water,  a  tug  on  a  cord  releases  the 
gas,  which  blows  up  the  raft  in  a  few 
seconds.  This  picture  shows  how 
the  raft  works.  The  flier  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  has  a  life  vest  blown  up  by  carbon 
dioxide  as  well  as  his  raft.  Many  men 
today  owe  their  lives  to  the  efficiency 
with  which  carbon  dioxide  fights  fire 
and  inflates  life-saVing  devices. 

To  discuss  in  class 

i.  How  did  Ray  decide  what  to  look 
up  in  books  and  magazines? 


2.  Why  did  he  make  notes? 

3.  How  did  he  use  his  notes? 

4.  How  did  he  decide  the  number  of 
paragraphs  he  would  need? 

5.  Did  each  paragraph  keep  to  its 
topic? 

6.  In  what  way  did  the  diagram  and 
the  picture  make  the  report  clearer? 

7.  flow  do  you  know  that  Ray  or¬ 
ganized  his  report  well? 

To  organise  by  yourself 

Study  these  notes  that  Sarah  made 
for  her  report  on  Geysers  and  Hot 
Springs. 

1.  Women  in  Iceland  have  used  water 
from  the  hot  springs  for  many  years 
for  their  laundry  work. 

2.  The  earliest  hot  springs  and  geysers 
discovered  were  those  in  Iceland. 

3 .  There  are  larger  and  more  beautiful 
ones  in  Australia. 

4.  Hot  springs  and  geysers  usually  oc¬ 
cur  near  volcanoes  which  may,  how¬ 
ever,  have  been  long  inactive. 

5.  The  most  beautiful  and  the  largest 
geysers  and  hot  springs  in  the  world 
are  located  in  Yellowstone  Park. 

6.  Some  early  explorers  in  this  part  of 
the  country  learned  from  the  Indians 
to  build  a  rough  shelter  over  a  small 
quiet  hot  spring  in  order  to  be  com¬ 
fortably  warm  during  the  winter. 

7.  Some  geysers  erupt  at  more  or  less 
regular  times  and  send  great  spouts  of 
water  and  steam  high  into  the  air. 

8.  Hot  springs  pour  out  their  waters 
more  steadily  and  quietly  than  geysers 
do. 

9.  Certain  tribes  of  Indians  knew 
about  the  existence  of  the  hot  springs 


in  what  is  tlow  Yellowstone  Parkv 


10.  When  the  United  States  Army 
built  barracks  in  Iceland,  water  from 
the  hot  springs  was  piped  into  the" 
buildings  to  heat  them. 

11.  Scientists  now  believe  that  water 
from  springs,  underground  streams,  or 
rainfall  collects  in  cracks  or  in  caverns 
in  the  rocks. 

12.  In  hot  springs  the  passage  through 
which  the  water  rises  widens  gradu¬ 
ally  as  it  approaches  the  surface. 

13.  The  water  in  hot  springs  and  gey¬ 
sers  is  usually  full  of  dissolved  minerals. 

14.  As  the  water  given  off  cools,  the 
minerals  come  out  of  solution  and 
harden. 

15.  Thus  the  large  beautifully  colored 
basins  of  hot  springs  and  geysers  have 
been  formed. 

16.  Although  the  water  of  a  geyser 
looks  colorless  or  white  when  it  is 
thrown  into  the  air,  the  minerals  con¬ 
tained  in  it  often  crystallize  as  beauti¬ 
ful  shades  of  blue,  green,  yellow,  and 
rose. 

17.  A  simple  experiment  will  show 
you  how  this  process  takes  place. 
Boil  sugar  and  water  together  until  a 
thread  spins  from  a  spoon  dipped  in  it. 

18.  Drop  this  solution  very  slowly 
over  a  cotton  flannel  bag  which  has 
been  filled  with  ice  and  salt.  The 
solution  will  harden  and  some  sugar 
crystals  will  form. 

19.  A  geyser  usually  spouts  through  a 
narrow  cylinder  of  this  same  mineral 
deposit  which  has  been  built  up  by  the 
geyser  itself.  Some  geysers  are  finally 
choked  off  by  the  gradual  filling  up  of 
this  opening. 
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2.0.  Hot  springs  are  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  beautiful  formations 
in  nature. 

2.1.  There  have  been  several  theories 
concerning  geysers. 

2.2..  If  the  rocks  in  which  water  col¬ 
lects  are  hot,  the  water  itself  becomes 
hot  and  finally  steam  forms. 

2.3.  When  the  passage  to  the  surface 
of  the  earth  is  narrower  at  the  top 
than  at  the  bottom,  great  pressure 
may  develop  and  the  heated  water  will 
be  thrown  up  with  great  force. 

24.  There  are  two  general  kinds  of  hot 
springs.  The  most  spectacular  is  the 
geyser. 

zy  Such  eruptions  are  called  gey¬ 
sers. 

z6.  Such  a  spring  may  seethe  and  boil, 
but  it  is  not  likely  to  erupt. 

2.7.  In  other  parts  of  both  Europe  and 
the  United  States  springs  with  warm 
or  even  hot  water  have  been  discov¬ 
ered.  They  are  not,  however,  so  in¬ 
teresting  or  so  beautiful  as  those  in 
the  three  localities  which  were  men¬ 
tioned  above. 

2.8.  In  modern  times  water  from  these 
springs  has  been  piped  into  community 
laundries  where  women  can  use  the 
hot  water  more  comfortably. 

Z9.  It  is  interesting  to  think  that  so 
beautiful  a  spectacle  as  a  geyser  or  a 
hot  spring  may  be  put  to  practical  use 
not  only  by  primitive  peoples  but 
also  by  modern  men  carrying  on  a 
highly  mechanized  war. 

30.  However,  if  the  passageway  for 
the  water  should  be  stopped  up  with 
stones  or  mud,  an  explosion  might  take 
place. 


31.  Scientists  have  caused  such  quiet 
springs  to  erupt  by  dropping  rocks 
into  the  neck  of  the  passage. 

What  questions  that  Sarah  could  use 
for  paragraph  topics  do  her  notes 
answer? 

1.  Write  the  questions  that  Sarah  has 
answered  in  her  notes.  Number  each 
question  and  leave  a  blank  line  after 
each  question. 

2..  After  each  question  write  the  num¬ 
bers  of  the  notes  that  will  help  Sarah 
to  answer  it. 

3.  After  any  note  which  you  think 
could  be  made  clearer  with  a  diagram, 
write  the  word  diagram. 

4.  Write  the  word  -picture  after  any 
note  for  which  you  think  Sarah  should 
try  to  get  a  photograph  to  show  the 
class. 

To  discuss  and  correct  in  class 

When  you  are  called  on,  read  the 
questions  you  wrote.  Listen  while 
others  read  their  questions.  Help  the 
class  to  decide  on  the  best  wording 
for  each  question.  Improve  your 
questions  in  any  way  that  you  can. 

Did  you  choose  the  best  subject  for 
a  diagram?  Did  you  suggest  a  picture 
that  would  be  new  to  the  class  and 
still  possible  to  find? 

As  a  classmate  or  your  teacher  reads 
the  numbers  of  the  notes  that  belong 
with  each  question,  correct  your  paper 
carefully. 

If  you  made  errors  in  grouping  the 
notes,  find  out  why  your  grouping  is 
wrong. 

For  more  practice,  turn  to  Exercise 
I  C,  page  75 . 


4-  Organizing  and  Giving  Your  Own  Report 


Choosing  your  subject 

In  order  to  select  the  best  topic  for 
your  report,  you  should  review  the 
work  you  did  in  Lesson  i.  Look 
at  the  list  of  topics  you  made  then. 
Perhaps  one  of  them  will  seem  the 
most  interesting  you  can  find.  Before 
you  decide,  however,  think  over  topics 
you  have  heard  discussed  at  home, 
articles  you  have  read,  topics  studied 
in  science,  in  home  economics,  hobbies 
that  you  would  like  to  take  up,  or 
trips  you  have  enjoyed.  The  pictures 
in  this  chapter  or  the  following  ques¬ 
tions  may  suggest  a  topic  on  which 
you  would  enjoy  working, 
i.  Would  a  topic  for  a  report  you 
must  give  in  another  class  be  suitable 
for  this  report? 

i..  How  do  wild  animals  spend  the 
winter? 

3.  How  are  airplane  spotters  trained? 

4.  What  strange  ideas  about  geog¬ 
raphy  do  old  maps  show? 

5.  Can  you  explain  how  helicopters 
differ  from  other  planes? 

6.  What  have  you  learned  about  new 
types  of  ships? 

Finding  information 

First  write  your  topic  at  the  top 
of  a  sheet  of  paper.  Then  write  the 
four  or  five  most  important  questions 
which  you  think  your  report  should 
answer  in  order  to  be  easily  understood 
and  enjoyed  by  the  class.  Under  each 
main  question,  you  may  add  two  or 
three  less  important  questions  that  are 


really  a  part  of  the  main  question. 
Next  write  as  notes  what  you  already 
know  that  will  help  you  to  answer  the 
questions.  There  will  be  answers 
that  you  cannot  give.  To  find  them, 
you  will  need  to  consult  books  and 
magazines.  In  order  to  have  up-to- 
date  information  on  your  subject,  you 
will  need  to  visit  your  school  or  town 
library.  Take  notes  on  the  answers 
you  find.  Be  alert  for  pictures  that 
you  might  show  your  class.  Try  to 
select  a  photograph  that  is  not  al¬ 
ready  familiar  to  your  audience  and 
one  that  is  really  needed  to  make  some 
point  clear.  Consider  whether  a  dia¬ 
gram  will  be  helpful;  if  so,  practice  so 
that  you  can  drawit  simply  and  quickly. 

Upon  what  work  of  the  Civilian 

Defense  forces  could  you  report ? 


Try  to  find  someone  in  your  neigh¬ 
borhood  who  knows  your  topic  well. 
Ask  him  some  of  the  questions  you 
need  to  answer  in  your  report  and  take 
notes  on  what  he  tells  you. 

Organizing  your  report 

How  do  you  know  how  many  para¬ 
graphs  you  will  need? 

Study  the  questions  you  made  out 
and  the  notes  you  have  taken.  Write 
the  numeral  i  beside  each  note  that 
will  help  you  to  answer  the  first  main 
question.  Write  the  numeral  2.  beside 
each  note  that  helps  you  to  answer 
your  second  main  question.  Con¬ 
tinue  until  you  have  answers  for  every 
main  question. 

Copy  your  notes,  grouping  together 
those  that  belong  to  each  main  ques¬ 
tion.  Try  to  arrange  each  group  of 
notes  in  the  order  in  which  you  will 
use  them  in  your  report.  By  this 
method  you  can  be  sure  that  you  have 
grouped  together  in  sensible  order  all 
the  notes  that  answer  one  main  ques¬ 
tion  and  that  you  have  not  put  into  a 
group  any  notes  that  answer  some 
other  main  question. 

Writmgyour  report 

Use  the  number  of  paragraphs  that 
you  have  already  decided  upon.  In 
each  paragraph  write  sentences  that 
cover  the  notes  for  the  questions  which 
that  paragraph  answers.  Include  other 
sentences  if  necessary  to  make  your 
ideas  clear  or  to  tell  something  not  in 
your  notes  but  needed  in  that  para¬ 
graph.  Be  careful  to  indent  every 
paragraph.  Write  sentences,  not 


merely  groups  of  words  in  the  form  of 
sentences.  Do  not  run  sentences  to¬ 
gether;  separate  them  by  periods, 
question  marks,  or  exclamation  points. 
Vary  your  sentences  so  they  will  not 
sound  monotonous.  Capitalize  and 
punctuate  them  correctly. 

Testing  your  report 

Before  you  hand  in  your  report  or 
practice  giving  it  orally,  answer  the 
following  questions  about  it. 

1.  Is  your  report  brief  enough  to  be 
given  in  three  or  four  minutes? 

2..  Have  you  given  enough  information 
about  each  main  question  to  make  it 
clear  and  interesting  to  your  audience? 

3.  Have  you  answered  more  than  one 
main  question  in  any  paragraph? 

4.  Have  you  used  only  one  paragraph 
for  each  topic? 

5.  Have  you  explained  clearly  what 
you  expect  your  audience  to  look  for 
in  your  diagram  or  picture? 

To  practice  at  home 

When  you  are  satisfied  that  you  have 
made  your  report  as  clear,  correct,  and 
interesting  as  possible,  read  it  aloud 
to  yourself.  Make  any  changes  that 
will  make  it  sound  better.  Then  read 
it  to  your  family.  They  may  suggest 
how  you  can  improve  your  reading. 
Do  they  understand  your  diagram? 
Finally,  try  to  give  the  report  without 
referring  to  your  paper. 

Giving  your  report  in  class 

When  you  are  called  on,  give  your 
report  if  possible  without  reading  it 
or  referring  to  the  list  of  questions 
which  it  answers.  Give  it  slowly  so 
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that  the  class  will  be  able  to  follow  it 
easily.  Speak  distinctly  in  a  pleasant 
tone.  Use  your  diagram  or  picture  at 
the  right  point.  When  you  finish, 
ask  the  class  for  suggestions  that  will 
help  you  to  make  your  next  report  an 
improvement  over  this  one. 

To  discuss  in  class 

Were  the  topics  of  the  reports  of 
interest  to  the  whole  class?  Were  any 
of  the  reports  too  long?  Did  any  lack 


information  that  the  class  needed  in 
order  to  understand  the  report?  If 
so,  what  questions  should  the  writer 
of  the  report  have  asked  himself 
that  would  have  overcome  this  diffi¬ 
culty? 

Did  the  members  of  the  class  use 
diagrams  and  photographs  well? 

Should  the  class  select  three  or 
more  of  these  reports  to  be  given  at 
an  assembly  program  sometime  this 
term? 


5.  Making  Announcements 


To  read  and  think  over 

Mark  Ross  made  the  following  an¬ 
nouncement  to  the  school  at  Friday’s 
meeting  in  the  Assembly  Hall. 

The  annual  Halloween  Party  of  the 
Athletic  Association  given  for  new 
pupils  will  take  place  Saturday,  Oc¬ 
tober  30,  at  7:30  in  the  school  gym¬ 
nasium.  The  whole  school  is  invited. 
The  usual  Halloween  games  and  jokes 
are  promised.  In  addition,  prizes 
will  be  given  for  the  most  amusing 
costumes.  Plenty  of  ghosts,  witches, 
and  wizards  are  expected.  Admission 
free  to  new  pupils;  all  others  must 
present  a  twenty-five  cent  war  savings 
stamp.  You  aren’t  a  new  pupil  if 
you  were  here  last  term.  Come  in 
costume  and  help  initiate  the  new¬ 
comers.  Don’t  forget:  the  date  is 
October  30;  the  time  is  7:30;  the  place 
is  the  gymnasium.  The  admission 
price  is  a  twenty-five  cent  war  savings 
stamp.  The  fun  is  unrationed. 

Ellie  wrote  this  announcement 


on  the  board  of  each  homeroom: 

The  Nature  Club  will  hold  the  first 
open  meeting  Saturday  afternoon. 
Alden  Spear  is  the  host.  He  promises 
good  hunting  for  those  who  want  to 
get  pictures  of  migratory  birds.  A 
picnic  supper  in  Alden ’s  kitchen  will 
conclude  the  meeting.  Don’t  forget 
your  notebooks.  Last  year  the  meet¬ 
ing  at  Alden’s  had  to  be  postponed 
because  of  rain. 

1.  Did  each  announcement  tell  what 
was  going  to  happen? 

2..  Did  each  make  clear  to  whom  the 
announcement  applied? 

3 .  Did  each  tell  clearly  where  to  go? 

4.  Which  gave  the  necessary  informa¬ 
tion  about  time? 

5.  Did  each  announcement  indicate 
clearly  who  was  responsible  for  the 
event  announced? 

6.  Did  either  announcement  contain 
unnecessary  information? 
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7 .  What  information  was  necessary  in 
the  first  but  not  in  the  second  an¬ 
nouncement? 

8.  What  information  should  have  been 
included  in  Ellie  s  announcement  that 
was  not  needed  in  Mark’s? 

9.  Why  did  Mark  repeat  some  in¬ 
formation? 

To  discuss  in  class 

What  eight  rules  for  making  an¬ 
nouncements  do  the  answers  to  these 
questions  suggest?  Help  your  class  to 
state  these  rules.  When  the  class  is 
satisfied  with  the  phrasing  of  the  rules, 
take  your  part  in  dictating  the  rules 
as  a  classmate  writes  them  on  the 
board.  To  be  sure  that  you  have  not 
omitted  any  important  item,  compare 
the  rules  that  the  class  has  dictated 
with  those  on  page  363. 

Using  your  rules 

When  you  are  called  on,  give  one  of 
the  following  announcements;  make 
any  changes  that  you  think  are  needed. 
Listen  as  others  make  their  announce- 

1 

ments  to  be  sure  they  have  followed 
the  rules. 

1.  The  School  Fair  for  the  Scholarship 
Fund  will  be  held  Saturday,  November 
2.0,  in  the  girls’  gymnasium.  Ad¬ 
mission  is  free.  No  cash  accepted. 
Make  your  payments  in  War  Savings 
Stamps.  No  article  will  cost  more 
than  one  z 5^  stamp, 
z.  The  School  Yearbook  will  be  on 
sale  Monday  through  Friday  at  recess 
and  after  school.  Subscribers’  copies 
will  be  on  their  desks  Monday  at  the 
close  of  recess.  Please  have  exact 
change  ready. 


3.  The  Science  Club  meets  Friday  at 
3  30  in  Room  2.10.  Bring  old  copies 
of  magazines  that  show  pictures  of 
scientific  experiments.  You  must  fur¬ 
nish  your  own  scissors,  but  paste  and 
paper  will  be  supplied.  The  club  is 
making  bulletin  board  displays  of 
scientific  matters.  Pictures  especially 
desired  are  those  showing  step  by  step 
processes  such  as  shape  of  drop  of 
milk,  breaking  of  electric  light  globe, 
candle  extinguished  by  carbon  mon¬ 
oxide  gas. 

4.  Bring  your  parents  to  the  Drama 
Club’s  open  house.  The  cast  of  the 
school  play  will  make  personal  ap¬ 
pearances  in  costume. 

5.  The  Story  Tellers’  club  needs  volun¬ 
teers  to  entertain  the  children’s  ward 
at  Dickinson  Hospital  on  Thanksgi ving 
Day.  Dr.  May  will  provide  trans¬ 
portation. 

To  write  in  class 

Write  an  announcement  of  an  event 
in  your  school.  If  your  teacher  pre¬ 
fers,  you  may  write  an  announcement 
for  one  of  the  following  events: 

1.  Announce  the  sale  of  tickets  for 
the  school  play  to  be  given  Friday  and 
Saturday  evenings,  November  12.  and 
13,  in  the  Assembly  Hall  at  8  o’clock. 
The  tickets,  including  tax,  are  55^  for 
the  floor;  33^  for  the  rear  balcony,  and 
zz <!  for  the  side  balcony.  (Name  of 
play,  place,  and  time  when  tickets  can 
be  purchased) 

z.  Invite  pupils  and  their  parents  to 
the  Advertising  Club’s  exhibition  of 
the  best  advertisements  prepared  by 
club  members.  Admission  is  free. 
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Light  refreshments  will  be  served. 
The  exhibition  will  take  place  in  the 
school  studio  on  October  2.3,  at  4:30. 

3.  The  9A  class  will  hold  an  election 
of  officers  and  representatives  to  the 
student  council,  Tuesday,  October  2.0, 
during  the  sixth  period. 

4.  The  Current  Events  Club  will  hold 
an  open  meeting  Friday,  October  16, 
at  3:30.  Parents  are  invited.  There 
is  a  charge  of  five  cents  for  other 
guests.  Mr.  Maurice  Towne,  editor 
of  the  Daily  Piedmont ,  will  be  the 
guest  speaker.  His  topic  is  What  to 
Look  for  in  Reading  Communiques. 


5.  The  traffic  officers  will  meet  during 
the  sixth  period  Wednesday  to  draft 
new  rules  for  passing  to  assembly. 

To  discuss  in  class 

Listen  while  others  read  their  an¬ 
nouncements  to  see  whether  they  have 
followed  the  rules  the  class  made  for 
announcements.  When  you  are  called 
on,  read  your  announcement.  Does 
the  class  think  you  need  to  follow  any 
of  the  rules  more  closely?  Before  you 
hand  in  your  paper,  correct  any  mis¬ 
takes  that  are  pointed  out  or  that  you 
discover. 


★  *  ★  CHAPTER  FIVE  ★  ★  ★ 

Planning  Paragraphs  and  Using  References  in  Reports 

1.  A  Test  to  See  How  Well  You  Remember  What  You  Have 

Learned 


To  read  to  yourself 

What  changes  would  you  make  in 
this  portion  from  Henry’s  report  on 
Strange  Fishes? 

1.  There  are  many  kinds  of  fish  that 
are  remarkable,  but  three  which  you 
can  see  at  our  zoo  are  especially  in¬ 
teresting.  z.  These  are  the  electric 
eel,  the  walking  fish,  and  the  archer 
fish.  3.  The  walking  fish  is  found 
in  Korea.  4.  It  is  about  a  foot  long 
with  a  heavy,  blunt  head  and  strong 
side  fins.  5.  The  graceful  body  is 
beautifully  marked  in  gray  and  silver. 

6.  Unlike  most  of  the  fish  we  know 
this  one  must  breathe  air.  7.  It  comes 
to  the  surface  of  the  water,  sticks  its 


mouth  out,  gulps  air,  and  sinks  back 
to  the  bottom  of  its  pond  or  tank. 

8.  Its  muscles  are  powerful  enough  to 
enable  it  to  break  the  pane  of  heavy 
glass  which  was  used  to  cover  the 
first  tank  in  which  it  was  placed. 

9.  Through  this  glass  it  evidently 
saw  an  insect  or  something  else  it 
wanted  to  eat  and  immediately  made 
a  leap  right  through  the  glass.  10. 
Once  out  of  the  tank  it  flopped  about 
the  room  in  which  its  tank  was 
placed  until  one  of  the  keepers  dis¬ 
covered  it  and  put  it  back.  11.  It 
doesn’t  actually  walk,  for  it  has  no 
legs,  but  it  moves  itself  about  by 
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A  Walking  Fish 


American  Museum  of  Natural  History 


flapping  its  strong  eel-like  body  in 
curves.  12..  In  the  summer  when  it 
lives  in  a  large  outdoor  pool,  it  some¬ 
times  flaps  around  the  grass  looking 
for  worms  and  insects. 

13.  Moreover,  it  keeps  its  body  up¬ 
right  as  it  flaps  instead  of  falling  on  its 
side  as  the  fish  we  know  do.  It  has  ex¬ 
plored  the  room  containing  its  tank 
dozens  of  times.  14.  Whenever  the 
walking  fish  goes  strolling,  or  flapping, 
one  of  the  keepers  watches  it  carefully 
and  after  a  few  minutes  returns  it  to  its 
pool.  15.  The  keepers  think  it  would 
return  to  its  pool  without  their  help, 
but  the  director  of  the  zoo  isn’t  willing 
to  take  such  a  risk.  16.  The  archer 
fish,  though  it  cannot  walk,  is  just  as 
remarkable.  17.  It  comes  from  Siam 
and  lives  on  insects  which  it  shoots. 
18.  Its  weapon  is  a  stream  of  water 
which  it  directs  at  its  prey.  19.  At  a 
distance  of  six  feet  its  aim  is  deadly, 
but  at  greater  distances  it  is  inaccurate. 
2.0.  In  the  roof  of  its  mouth  is  a  thin 
groove.  2.1.  When  its  tongue  is 
placed  against  the  roof  of  its  mouth 
this  groove  becomes  a  tube  which  acts 
as  the  barrel  of  a  gun  acts.  2.2..  When 


the  archer  fish  catches  sight  of  an  in¬ 
sect,  it  swims  about  just  below  the  sur¬ 
face  until  it  is  in  a  good  position  to  fire. 

2.3.  Then  it  fills  its  mouth  with 
water,  puts  its  tongue  against  the  roof 
of  its  mouth,  aims  carefully,  and 
shoots  the  stream  of  water  at  the  in¬ 
sect.  14.  If  the  insect  falls,  the  fish 
often  breaks  through  the  surface  in  its 
leap  to  catch  its  prey.  2.5.  There  are 
many  other  interesting  and  unusual 
animals  in  Siam. 

To  write  by  yourself 

Write  the  answers  to  the  following 
questions;  number  each  answer  and 
begin  each  on  a  new  line. 

1.  How  many  paragraphs  do  you 
think  Henry  would  need  for  his  com¬ 
plete  report?  What  would  be  the 
topic  of  each  paragraph? 

2..  What  change  would  you  make  in 
the  second  sentence?  Why? 

3.  Are  there  any  sentences  that  you 
would  omit  from  Henry’s  report? 
Why?  Give  the  numbers  of  such  sen¬ 
tences. 

4.  Would  you  change  the  order  of  any 
sentences?  If  so,  give  the  numbers  of 
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these  sentences  in  the  order  in  which 
you  think  they  should  be  written. 

5.  Has  Henry  begun  new  paragraphs 
where  they  are  not  needed?  If  so,  list 
the  number  of  the  first  sentence  of  each. 

6.  List  the  numbers  of  the  sentences 
that  you  think  should  begin  new  para¬ 
graphs. 

7.  How  do  you  show  that  a  new 
paragraph  is  beginning? 

To  discuss  and  correct  in  class 

When  you  are  called  on,  read  the 
answers  you  have  written  for  the  ques¬ 
tion  which  is  being  discussed.  Does 


the  class  think  that  you  know  when 
a  new  paragraph  is  needed? 

Listen  while  others  read  their  an¬ 
swers  to  see  whether  you  agree  with 
their  decisions.  Mark  clearly  every 
error  that  you  made,  and  write  the 
number  of  errors  that  you  made  at  the 
top  of  your  paper.  Your  teacher  will 
ask,  “How  many  had  no  errors? 
How  many  had  one  error?’’  She  will 
continue  until  half  the  class  has  an¬ 
swered.  Then  she  will  place  on  the 
board  the  lowest  score  made  by  any 
one  in  the  upper  half  of  the  class.  Did 
you  score  with  the  upper  half? 


1.  Planning  Paragraphs 


To  read  by  yourself 

Steve  found  the  following  para¬ 
graph  in  a  pamphlet  about  insulation. 

Still  air  is  one  of  the  best  insulating 
materials.  Many  animals  instinc¬ 
tively  make  use  of  it.  The  grouse 
which  hides  beneath  the  snow  to  sit 
out  a  hard  winter  storm  is  making  use 
not  only  of  the  snow  as  a  protection 
but  also  of  the  air.  Instinct  tells  the 
grouse  or  any  other  bird  when  cold  to 
ruffle  its  feathers.  The  air  that  fills 
the  spaces  between  the  raised  feathers 
acts  as  insulation.  Similarly  cats  and 
dogs  used  to  the  warmth  of  houses 
fluff  out  their  fur  when  they  venture 
out  on  cold  days.  Still  air  is  one  of 
the  most  effective  kinds  of  insulation 
known.  It  is  the  still  air  held  be¬ 
tween  the  layers  of  clothing  that 
makes  two  light  outside  wraps  much 
warmer  than  one  heavy  wrap.  If, 


however,  the  outer  wrap  is  loose 
enough  to  permit  the  air  between  the 
garments  to  move,  the  insulation  is 
largely  destroyed.  Similarly,  it  is 
the  still  air  trapped  between  a  storm 
window  and  the  ordinary  window  of 
a  house  that  shuts  out  the  cold.  Un¬ 
less  the  storm  window  fits  tight 
enough  to  keep  drafts  from  entering 
the  space  between  the  two  windows, 
its  value  as  a  means  of  insulation  is 
slight.  It  is  the  still  air  trapped  be¬ 
tween  tiny  fibers  of  glass  or  asbestos 
that  provides  the  real  insulation  in  the 
walls  and  roofs  of  modern  buildings. 

To  discuss  in  class 

1.  What  shows  you  that  a  new  para¬ 
graph  is  beginning? 

2..  What  is  the  topic  of  this  para¬ 
graph? 
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3.  Does  every  sentence  tell  something 
about  this  topic? 

4.  Does  any  sentence  repeat  something 
that  has  already  been  said  in  this  para¬ 
graph  about  the  topic? 

5 .  Is  the  information  given  in  an  order 
that  makes  one  idea  lead  sensibly  to 
the  next? 

What  five  rules  are  suggested  by 
your  answers  to  these  questions?  Help 
the  class  to  put  these  rules  into  sen¬ 
tences. 

When  the  class  is  satisfied  with  the 
way  in  which  the  rules  have  been 
stated,  take  your  part  in  dictating 
them  while  another  member  writes 
them  on  the  blackboard.  After  the 
rules  are  completed,  turn  to  page  363 
to  be  sure  that  you  have  included  all 
the  items  given  there. 

Working  together 

Test  the  following  paragraph  by  the 
rules  the  class  agreed  on  for  para¬ 
graphs. 

1.  The  next  step  in  your  daily  pro¬ 
gram  of  economy  is  the  removal  of 
spots.  2..  Your  dress  or  suit  should 
be  examined  carefully.  3.  You  will 
need  a  strong  light.  4.  If  any  spots 
are  found,  they  should  be  removed  at 
once.  5.  Any  spot  will  yield  more 
readily  to  treatment  when  it  is  fresh 
than  when  it  has  been  in  the  cloth  for 
several  days  or  weeks.  6.  A  sticky 
spot  made  by  sugar  or  sirup  should  be 
attacked  with  a  cloth  dampened  in 
warm  water.  7.  Do  not  use  a  white 
cloth  on  a  dark  garment.  8.  Hold 
another  cloth  under  the  spot  and  begin 
your  work  by  rubbing  gently  in  a  cir¬ 


cular  motion  from  the  center  of  the 
spot  outward.  9.  When  any  loose 
or  missing  buttons  have  been  tightened 
or  replaced  and  all  breaks  in  seams  or 
rips  in  hems  have  been  repaired,  you 
are  ready  for  the  next  step.  10.  If  the 
spot  has  a  sharp  outline,  rub  thor¬ 
oughly  but  not  too  vigorously  until 
the  outline  disappears.  11.  To  be 
sure  that  the  spot  has  really  been  taken 
out,  let  the  garment  dry  thoroughly 
and  examine  again.  12..  Repeat  sev¬ 
eral  times  if  necessary.  13.  If  the 
spot  is  greasy  rather  than  sticky,  use 
a  reliable  dry  cleanser  which  is  not 
inflammable.  14.  Use  dark  cloths  on 
dark  clothing.  15.  Work  as  sug¬ 
gested  above,  but  to  avoid  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  ring,  use  as  little  of  the 
cleanser  as  possible.  16.  After  the 
spot  disappears,  rub  with  a  dry  cloth 
until  the  fabric  is  really  dry.  17. 
Water  spots,  such  as  those  that  appear 
on  some  silk  crepes,  can  often  be  re¬ 
moved  by  gentle  scratching  with  a 
fingernail.  18.  After  the  garment  is 
cleaned  and  any  necessary  repairs 
completed,  hang  it  carefully,  prefer¬ 
ably  on  the  inside  of  your  bedroom 
door  so  that  it  may  air  all  night. 
19.  Do  not  use  a  white  cloth  except 
on  white  or  light-colored  garments. 

1.  In  which  sentence  do  you  find  the 
topic  of  the  paragraph?  What  is 
it? 

2..  Does  any  sentence  belong  in  some 
other  paragraph? 

3.  Does  any  sentence  repeat  an  idea 
that  has  been  expressed  earlier  in  the 
paragraph? 
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4-  Should  the  order  of  any  sentences 
be  changed? 

Take  your  turn  in  writing  on  the 
board  the  numbers  of  the  sentences  in 
the  order  in  which  the  class  agrees 


they  should  be  written.  You  will  not 

j 

write  the  numbers  of  any  sentences 
that  do  not  belong  in  this  paragraph 
or  that  repeat  an  idea  that  has  already 
been  expressed. 


3.  Learning  When  to  Make  a  New  Paragraph 


In  Lesson  3,  page  47,  you  learned 
that  you  would  need  the  same  number 
of  paragraphs  as  of  main  questions. 
Whenever  you  organize  material  into 
paragraphs,  keep  in  mind  the  main 
divisions  you  have  decided  on.  Then 
test  each  paragraph  by  the  rules  you 
helped  your  class  to  state  in  Lesson  z, 
page  59. 

The  notes  that  follow  are  those  that 
Rachel  used  for  her  report  on  Saving 
Fuel. 

1.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  save  fuel? 

a.  Fuel  takes  valuable  space  in 
shipping. 

b.  In  times  of  emergency  only 
enough  fuel  to  prevent  actual 
hardship  can  be  supplied. 

c.  Money  saved  on  fuel  may  be  used 
to  purchase  War  Savings  Bonds. 

z.  How  should  the  house  be  insulated? 

a.  Some  form  of  insulation  should 
be  used. 

b.  The  most  efficient  kinds  are 
blown  into  roof  and  wall  spaces. 

c.  Laying  mats  of  insulating  ma¬ 
terial  on  the  floor  of  an  attic  will 
give  the  next  best  insulation. 

d.  If  standard  insulating  material 
is  unobtainable,  newspapers  or 
magazines  may  be  used  instead. 


e.  For  generations  country  people 
have  banked  the  foundation  of 
their  homes  with  leaves  and  soil 
as  a  form  of  insulation. 

f.  Many  suburban  dwellers  could 
follow  this  plan. 

3.  How  should  windows  be  treated? 

a.  Every  window  except  those  in 
bedrooms  and  one  in  the  kitchen 
should  have  tightly  fitted  storm 
sashes. 

b.  Windows  that  must  b^  opened 
should  be  weather  stripped. 

c.  If  metal  weather  stripping  is  not 
obtainable,  felt  stripping  may  be 
nailed  to  the  casing  in  such  a  way 
that  it  covers  the  crack  between 
the  window  and  the- casing. 

4.  How  should  doors  be  treated? 

a.  Every  window  in  the  house 
should  have  a  shade  and  if  pos¬ 
sible  lined  curtains. 

b.  At  sunset  the  shades  should  be 
pulled  to  the  sill  and  the  curtains 
should  be  drawn  across  the 
window. 

c.  Every  door  should  be  weather 
stripped. 

d.  As  in  the  case  of  windows,  strips 
of  felt  may  be  used  instead  of 

J 

metal  weather  stripping. 
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e.  Every  doorway  should  have  a 
tightly  fitting  storm  door. 

f.  A  heavy  rug  pushed  tight  against 
the  base  of  the  door  will  prove 
an  added  protection  against  the 
entrance  of  cold  air. 

What  changes  in  living  habits  will 
help  to  save  fuel? 

a.  Thermostats  should  be  set  at  6o° 
to  65°. 

b.  Without  a  thermostat,  the  fire¬ 
man  must  watch  a  thermometer 
and  add  fuel  and  open  drafts  only 
when  the  temperature  drops  be¬ 
low  6o°. 

c.  Warmer  clothing  should  be  worn 
and  sweaters  and  shawls  put  on 
instead  of  increasing  the  heat. 

d.  Use  of  hot  water  may  be  cut  in 
half. 

e.  In  cooking,  one  burner  may  be 
used  with  two  or  three  pots 
fitted  around  it. 

f.  The  oven  should  be  used  spar¬ 
ingly.  When  it  is  used,  as  many 
dishes  as  possible  should  be 
cooked  in  it. 

g.  Most  families  will  find  that  they 
can  use  one  room  for  a  living 
room  and  dining  room;  school 
pupils  will  have  to  study  in  this 
room. 

h.  Heat  should  be  shut  off  from 
all  rooms  except  the  kitchen, 
bathroom,  and  the  one  living 
room. 

i.  People  should  learn  to  go  out  of 
the  house  and  into  it  quickly, 
letting  in  as  little  cold  air  as 
possible. 

j.  Even  dogs  and  cats  must  learn 


to  go  in  and  out  quickly  and  in¬ 
frequently. 

Part  of  Rachel’s  report  follows: 

Every  window  in  the  house  should 
have  a  strong  shade  and  if  possible 
lined  draperies.  The  draperies  should 
be  arranged  so  that  they  can  easily 
be  pulled  across  the  window.  They 
should  be  wide  enough  so  that  when 
pulled  they  cover  the  entire  window. 
Drafty  floors  are  less  uncomfortable 
if  heavy  pads  of  felt  or  even  of  news¬ 
papers  are  placed  under  the  rugs.  At 
sunset  the  shades  and  draperies  should 
both  be  drawn.  Every  door  should  be 
weather  stripped.  As  in  the  case  of 
windows,  felt  may  be  used  instead  of 
metal  for  the  necessary  strips.  Every 
outside  entrance  to  the  house  should 
have  a  storm  door  that  fits  tightly  and 
latches  firmly.  A  heavy  rug  pushed 
against  the  base  of  a  door  will  be  an 
added  help  in  keeping  out  cold  air. 
Saving  fuel  means  as  many  changes  in 
living  habits  as  there  must  be  changes 
in  the  house  itself. 

If  the  heater  has  a  thermostat,  it 
must  be  set  to  6 o°  or  65°  at  the  most. 
If  the  temperature  goes  above  65°, 
drafts  must  at  once  be  closed  to  con¬ 
serve  heat. 

Without  a  thermostat,  the  person 
responsible  for  the  heater  must  watch 
the  thermometer  carefully  and  add  fuel 
and  open  drafts  only  when  the  tem¬ 
perature  begins  to  drop  below  6o°. 
Sweaters  and  shawls  must  be  kept  at 
hand  for  use  when  members  of  the 
household  are  sitting  still.  The  use 
of  hot  water  must  be  curtailed  if  it  is 
heated  by  a  separate  burner  or  heater. 
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Most  families  can  get  along  with  half 
the  amount  of  hot  water  usually  used. 
The  oven  should  be  used  only  when 
absolutely  necessary.  In  cooking, 
fuel  can  be  saved  by  using  one  burner 
and  grouping  two  or  three  pots  about 
this  burner.  Then  by  careful  planning 
a  whole  meal  may  be  cooked  at  one 
time.  Only  one  room  aside  from  the 
kitchen  and  bathroom  need  be  heated. 
This  room  can  serve  for  living  room 
and  dining  room  both.  School  pupils 
will  have  to  learn  to  study  in  the  fam¬ 
ily  group.  Persons  will  have  to  train 
themselves  to  go  out  and  come  into 
the  house  quickly.  No  one  should 
say  a  long  good-bye  with  the  door 
open.  Even  the  family  cat  and  dog 
must  learn  to  go  in  and  out  quickly  and 
to  limit  their  trips  outside  to  two  or 
three  a  day. 

i.  How  many  paragraphs  should 
Rachel  use  for  her  whole  report? 
z.  Where  do  you  think  she  should 
have  begun  new  paragraphs  in  the  part 
of  the  report  given  here? 

3.  What  sentences  would  you  put  in 
the  first  paragraph  of  this  portion  of 
her  report?  In  the  next? 

4.  Would  you  leave  out  any  sentences? 

5.  Would  you  rearrange  the  order  of 
the  sentences? 

6.  Has  she  begun  a  new  paragraph 
when  it  was  not  needed? 

To  discuss  in  class 

Help  your  class  to  answer  the  ques¬ 


tions  that  you  have  been  considering. 

Did  Rachel  put  any  notes  under  the 
wrong  question? 

Where  would  you  advise  her  to 
mention  the  necessity  of  having  fire¬ 
places  fitted  with  tight  dampers? 

Where  should  she  discuss  using  fire¬ 
places  instead  of  turning  up  the  ther¬ 
mostat? 

To  write  by  yourself 

Copy  in  the  proper  number  of  para¬ 
graphs  the  portion  of  Rachel’s  report 
that  you  have  read.  Rearrange  the 
sentences  so  that  each  main  topic  is 
treated  in  one  paragraph  and  so  that 
the  order  in  each  paragraph  is  easy  to 
follow.  Omit  any  sentences  that  re¬ 
peat  ideas  already  expressed  or  that 
are  not  really  concerned  with  the  main 
topics  Rachel  chose. 

Test  each  paragraph  by  your  five 
rules. 

To  discuss  in  class 

When  you  are  called  on,  read  your 
paper  aloud.  Tell  the  class  when  you 
begin  a  new  paragraph.  Find  out 
whether  the  class  thinks  that  you 
know  when  to  begin  a  new  paragraph 
and  how  to  arrange  the  sentences  of  a 
paragraph  in  the  right  order. 

Listen  while  others  read  their 
papers  to  see  whether  they  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  rules. 

Make  any  changes  in  your  paper 
that  you  now  think  would  improve 
it. 
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4.  Using  the  Right  References 


To  read  and  think  over 

Encyclopedias  are  handy  reference 
texts;  often  they  are  the  first  source 
that  you  consult  when  you  are  looking 
for  information.  For  certain  kinds  of 
information,  however,  you  will  often 
need  a  book  that  is  entirely  devoted 
to  one  subject.  Many  topics  concern¬ 
ing  nature  study  are  not  covered  fully 
in  encyclopedias;  for  instance,  you 
would  need  to  consult  a  standard  text 
on  birds  to  learn  the  habits,  field 
marks,  and  song  of  the  white-throated 
sparrow.  If  you  want  information  on 
living  Americans,  consult  Who  s  Who 
in  America;  for  living  British  men  and 
women  consult  Who's  Who.  For 
geographical  matters  consult  an  atlas. 
For  authors  use  Junior  Authors ,  Authors 
Today  and  Yesterday ,  Living  Authors. 

The  Readers'  Guide  to  Periodical  Lit¬ 
erature  is  a  convenient  means  of  finding 
recent  articles  in  magazines.  It  is 
indexed  by  author,  by  subject,  and  by 
title.  The  numbers  at  the  end  of  each 
entry,  as  for  instance,  70:4:3 x,  mean 
volume  70,  number  4,  page  32..  This 
is  a  brief  way  of  showing  you  which 
volume  of  a  bound  magazine  you  want, 
which  issue  in  the  volume  and  on 
which  page  of  that  issue  you  will  find 
the  article,  story,  or  poem  which  you 
are  looking  up. 

Whenever  you  turn  to  books,  maga¬ 
zines,  or  newspapers  for  information, 
you  should  remember  several  advan¬ 
tages  that  each  offers  and  several  limi¬ 
tations  that  each  has.  A  book  by  an 


author  who  is  a  recognized  authority 
in  his  subject  is  likely  to  be  a  reliable 
source  for  you  to  consult.  Such  a 
book  goes  through  the  hands  of  ed¬ 
itors,  proofreaders,  and  often  other 
critics;  thus  the  facts  it  contains  are 
usually  accurate,  so  far  as  they  go. 
Remember,  however,  that  it  takes 
months  to  make  a  book.  If  the  field 
you  are  studying  is  television,  a  book 
published  in  1940  may  not  contain  a 
single  error  of  fact,  but  it  will  not  give 
you  the  latest  information  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Always  look  for  the  copyright 
date  in  a  book  you  use  for  reference. 
You  will  find  it  on  the  title  page  or  on 
the  back  of  the  title  page.  A  more 
recent  magazine  article  may  give  you 
later  information.  Reputable  maga¬ 
zines  spend  both  time  and  money  to 
make  sure  that  the  articles  they  print 
are  accurate.  Magazines,  however, 
have  to  be  published  on  specific  dates; 
thus,  the  time  available  for  verifying 
facts  is  generally  less  than  in  the  case 
of  a  book.  Magazines  frequently  are 
able  to  give  you  bigger  and  better 
pictures  of  things  and  processes  than  a 
book  can.  Newspapers  give  you  the 
most  recent  information  of  all;  but 
newspapers  have  the  least  time  of  all 
publications  to  verify  facts.  Reliable 
reporters  are  trained  to  set  forth  ex¬ 
actly  what  they  see  and  hear,  and 
newspapers  make  remarkably  few  mis¬ 
takes  in  reporting  events.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  reliability  which  may  trouble 


you  will  arise  in  the  case  of  scientific 
research  and  invention.  If  the  re¬ 
porter  is  not  familiar  with  the  field 
he  is  reporting,  he  is  likely  to  pass 
on  to  you  some  of  the  errors  he  made 
in  failing  to  grasp  what  the  scientist 
told  him.  Moreover,  if  he  is  energetic 
and  enthusiastic  and  imaginative,  he 
is  likely  to  exaggerate  some  of  the 
possibilities  of  a  new  invention. 

To  discuss  in  class 

What  are  the  advantages  that  a 
newspaper  report  has  over  a  book? 

What  advantages  has  a  book  as  a 
reference  source  over  a  magazine  or 
newspaper? 

Help  the  class  to  decide  what  type 
of  reference  sources  you  would  use  for 
each  of  these  topics.  Try  to  give  the 
exact  title  of  the  book,  magazine,  or 
newspaper  article  that  you  would 
use. 

i.  Information  on  plastics 
z.  The  future  of  the  airplane 

3 .  How  gases  are  liquefied 

4.  Where  General  Mac  Arthur  was 
born 

5.  Recent  traffic  regulations  in  your 
town 

6.  Helen  Hayes’s  first  star  part 

7.  The  county  seat  of  Pike  County, 
Colorado 

To  write  by  your  self 

On  a  clean  sheet  of  paper  write  an¬ 
swers  to  the  following  questions. 
Give  at  least  one  reason  for  each  of 
your  answers. 

1.  Which  of  the  following  sources 
would  you  consider  most  reliable 


to  use  in  a  report  on  Magic  Prac¬ 
ticed  among  African  Tribes? 

a.  A  book  by  an  explorer  who  likes 
to  astonish  his  audiences  and 
who  is  more  interested  in  telling 
a  good  story  than  in  exposing 
fraud. 

b.  A  magazine  article  by  a  scientist 
who  has  made  a  lifetime  study  of 
magic  and  the  tricks  employed 
by  magicians. 

c.  A  newspaper  account  of  the  tales 
told  by  a  traveler  returning  from 
Africa. 

z.  Which  source  would  give  you  the 
most  realistic  details  of  how  the 
city  of  Atlanta  looked  and  how  the 
people  acted  on  the  night  it  was 
burned? 

a.  A  newspaper  account  written  by 
a  reporter  who  witnessed  the  fire 

b.  An  account  in  a  history  text 

c.  A  novel  about  the  War  Between 
the  States 

3.  Which  source  would  tell  you  the 
most  about  the  intelligence  of  ot¬ 
ters  as  pets? 

a.  An  encyclopedia 

b.  A  book  on  natural  history 

c.  A  magazine  article  by  a  man  who 
raises  or  trains  otters  for  hunt¬ 
ing 

To  discuss  and  correct  in  class 

When  you  are  called  on,  read  your 
answers  aloud.  Find  out  (1)  whether 
your  classmates  think  you  chose  the 
best  source;  (2.)  whether  they  consider 
the  reason  you  gave  for  each  choice  a 
sensible  one.  Mark  any  errors  clearly 
before  you  hand  in  your  paper. 


★  ★  ★  CHAPTER  SIX  ★  ★  ★ 


The  Agreement  of  the  Subject  and  the  Verb 


i.  Testing  Whether  You  Make  Verbs  Agree 


To  do  by  yourself  and  then  read  aloud 

On  the  left  side  of  a  clean  piece  of 
paper  place  the  numbers  i  to  2.5  in  a 
neat  vertical  column.  Ask  a  class¬ 
mate  or  a  member  of  your  family  to 
hold  this  paper  while  you  read  the 
following  sentences,  making  the  cor¬ 
rect  choices  of  the  verbs  in  parentheses. 
Ask  him  also  to  put  a  check  mark  op¬ 
posite  the  number  of  any  sentence  in 
which  he  thinks  you  do  not  read  the 
correct  form.  If  your  teacher  prefers, 
you  may  write  after  each  number  the 
correct  form  of  the  verb  to  be  used  in 
the  sentence. 

1.  To  make  a  skating  rink,  a  group  of 
three  tennis  courts  (was,  were)  chosen. 
2..  Each  one  of  these  courts  (have,  has) 
a  hard  surface. 

3.  The  group  of  three  (make,  makes) 
space  for  a  fair-sized  rink. 

4.  All  the  nets,  posts,  and  tapes  (was, 
were)  taken  away  before  the  ground 
froze. 

5.  Also  plank  sides  built  in  sections 
(has,  have)  been  erected  around  the 
outside,  taking  in  all  three  courts. 

6.  Every  crack  along  the  bottom  of  the 
planks  (has,  have)  been  sealed  with 
clay. 

7.  Now  that  cold  weather  (is,  are) 
here,  the  rink  with  its  board  sides  (are, 
is)  ready  for  flooding. 

8.  From  our  experience  of  last  year 


everyone  who  works  on  the  rink 
(know,  knows)  that  one  end  of  it  is 
about  six  inches  lower  than  the  other. 

9.  Therefore  the  work  of  flooding  (be¬ 
gin,  begins)  at  that  end. 

10.  On  a  night  when  the  temperature 
is  well  below  freezing,  several  of  us 
(take,  takes)  out  and  (attach,  at¬ 
taches)  a  two-inch  hose  with  a  spray 
nozzle. 

11.  Sometimes  there  (isn’t,  aren’t) 
many  workers,  and  two  of  us  (has, 
have)  to  begin  the  spraying. 

ix.  At  first  the  lower  part  of  the  rink 
(is,  are)  sprayed. 

13.  Swinging  the  nozzle  of  the  hose 
back  and  forth,  we  gradually  (move, 
moves)  backward  toward  the  center 
of  the  rink. 

14.  If  the  night  is  very  cold,  the  spray 
of  water  (freeze,  freezes)  almost  as 
fast  as  it  (fall,  falls). 

15.  Over  and  over  our  team  of  work¬ 
ers  (spray,  sprays)  the  lower  part  of 
the  rink. 

16.  When  that  part  of  the  rink  (has, 
have)  been  built  up,  we  (turn,  turns) 
the  spray  so  that  it  (cover,  covers)  the 
rest  of  the  rink. 

17.  After  a  while  there  (aren’t,  isn’t) 
any  ground  showing. 

18.  Then  (come,  comes)  the  really  dif¬ 
ficult  part  of  the  job. 
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Now  the  lower  'part  of  the  rink  as  well  as  the  bare  patches  ( is ,  are)  covered  with  ice 


19.  While  some  of  us  (is,  are)  spray¬ 
ing,  others  (sight,  sights)  over  the  ice 
to  see  if  we  (has,  have)  been  getting  a 
level  surface. 

20.  When  all  of  us  (think,  thinks) 
that  the  job  (have,  has)  been  done  as 
well  as  possible  for  the  night,  we  (go, 
goes)  home. 

'Ll.  The  next  day  some  of  the  boys 
(pull,  pulls)  out  a  heavy  beam  which 
has  two  pieces  of  iron  projecting  below 
the  lower  edges. 

ll.  By  means  of  ropes  fastened  to  the 
end  of  this  scraper,  the  group  of  boys 


(drag,  drags)  it  up  and  down  the  rink. 

2.3.  Usually  all  the  low  spots  (isn’t, 
aren’t)  filled  yet,  and  there  (is,  are) 
many  places  to  be  sprayed  again  and 
again  that  night. 

2.4.  After  a  few  days,  however,  a 
smooth  surface  free  from  dents  (have, 
has)  been  made. 

To  discuss  in  class 

How  many  errors  did  you  make? 
What  combinations  of  subject  and 
predicate  must  you  observe  most  care¬ 
fully? 


l.  Using  Singular  and  Plural  Verb  Forms  Correctly 


To  read  and  decide  by  yourself 

If  you  made  errors  on  the  test,  prac¬ 
tice  reading  to  yourself  the  sentences 
on  page  68,  choosing  the  correct  verb 
forms.  Be  sure  that  you  find  the  real 


subject  of  the  sentence.  Look  at  this 
sentence : 

Each  of  the  boys  in  the  three  rooms 
is  on  a  team. 


1 


Who  is  on  a  team7.  You  cannot  say 
boys  or  rooms.  The  answer  is  each. 
Each  is  the  simple  subject. 

Be  careful  to  observe  sentences  in 
which  you  see  the  words  each ,  either , 
neither ,  one ,  both ,  someone.  Often  you 
will  see  such  expressions  as  each  of  the 
villages ,  either  of  the  hats ,  neither  of  the 
messages ,  one  of  the  thousands  of  men , 
£0^  0/  this  kind ,  some  one  of  the  pupils. 
When  you  see  some  group  of  words 
beginning  with  little  words  like  of , 
/nwz,  among ,  etc.,  you  can  be  sure  that 
the  noun  in  that  group  is  not  the  sim¬ 
ple  subject.  Look  at  the  sentence 
again;  you  will  find  some  other  word 
which  is  the  simple  subject. 

Notice  this  sentence: 

The  road  as  well  as  the  track  was 
washed  away. 

What  was  washed  away?  The  road. 
When  you  see  an  expression  beginning 
with  as  well  as,  like  as  well  as  the  track, 
leave  it  out  of  the  sentence  before  you 


look  for  the  subject. 

1.  A  sale  of  articles  of  various  kinds 
(are,  is)  held  each  year  at  the  school. 
2..  One  of  the  purposes  of  the  sale 
(have,  has)  been  to  make  money  for 
school  equipment. 

3.  Usually  the  sale  (is,  are)  so  popular 
that  there  (isn’t,  aren’t)  a  sufficient 
supply  of  things  for  customers  to  buy. 

4.  This  year  one  of  the  classes  (have, 
has)  invented  something  new. 

5.  A  table  at  the  far  end  of  the  room 
(is,  are)  arranged  to  represent  a  barn¬ 
yard. 

6.  Each  of  the  horses,  cattle,  and 
fowls  usually  seen  in  a  barnyard  (is, 
are)  represented. 

7.  There  (are,  is)  several  of  each  kind. 

8.  Each  of  the  cows  as  well  as  the 
other  creatures  (have,  has)  attached 
to  it  a  price  tag. 

9.  One  of  the  people  attending  the 
sale  (comes,  come)  up  and  (ask,  asks), 

What  are  you  selling  these  for?  No 
one  wants  them.” 

10.  Then  one  of  the  girls  at  the  table 
(explain,  explains),  “The  animals 
(isn’t,  aren’t)  for  sale.  You  choose 


This  is  an  amusing  type  of  fair  at 
which  a  customer  ( doesn't ,  don't) 
know  exactly  what  he  is  buying. 


one  and  get  some  product  of  the  ani¬ 
mal.  How  much  you  get  depends  on 
what  price  animal  you  choose.” 
ii.  The  customer  as  well  as  the  on¬ 
lookers  then  very  often  (laugh,  laughs) 
and  (says,  say),  “I’ll  take  this  ten- 
cent  hen.” 

12..  “Thank  you,  ma’am,”  (say,  says) 
the  girl  at  the  table.  “Here  (is,  are) 
your  package.  ” 

13 .  The  customer  at  once  (is,  are)  curi¬ 
ous  and  (open,  opens)  the  package. 

14.  It  (contain,  contains)  an  egg. 

15.  Another  customer  (come,  comes) 
up  and  (pay,  pays)  fifty  cents  for  a 
cow. 

16.  That  person  (doesn’t,  don’t)  seem 
to  object  when  her  package  (contain, 
contains)  a  half  pound  of  cheese. 

17.  One  of  the  gentlemen  (lay,  lays) 
down  a  dollar.  He  says,  “I  want  this 
horse.” 

18.  With  an  eager  smile  he  (tear, 
tears)  the  paper  from  his  package  and 
(find,  finds)  a  gilded  horseshoe,  a 
good-luck  emblem  for  his  den. 

19.  One  of  the  cows  (are,  is)  priced  at 
five  dollars. 

2.0.  Finally  someone  (buy,  buys)  it 
and  (find,  finds)  in  his  package  a  valu¬ 
able  old-fashioned  powder  horn  made 
from  the  horn  of  a  cow. 


2.1.  All  sorts  of  articles  —  milk,  but¬ 
ter,  buttermilk,  cheese,  as  well  as 
roasted  chicken,  canned  chicken,  and 
other  things  —  (was,  were)  sold,  and 
our  fair  was  a  great  success. 

To  discuss  in  class 

As  you  are  asked  to  do  so,  read  your 
sentences  and  tell  what  word  is  the 
subject  of  each  verb  and  whether  it  is 
singular  or  plural.  Listen  while 
others  read  and  correct  errors  on  your 
paper  if  you  find  any. 

To  test  yourself 

In  sentences  1,  1,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  11,  13, 
15,  1 6,  change  each  subject  to  the 
plural  and  make  any  other  changes 
which  the  plural  subject  necessitates. 
In  sentence  2.  you  may  use  some  as  a 
subject.  In  sentence  4  use  two.  In 
sentence  6  use  all. 

To  correct  with  your  class 

Read  your  work  if  you  are  asked  to 
do  so,  and  listen  while  others  read. 
If  your  sentences  do  not  agree  with 
those  that  are  read,  find  out  whether 
your  choice  is  correct.  Make  all  sen¬ 
tences  correct  before  you  hand  in  your 
paper.  If  you  need  more  practice, 
turn  to  Exercise  II  A  on  page  76. 


3.  Recognizing  Words  Used  as  Nouns  and  as  Verbs 

To  study  and  write  by  yourself 

From  your  work  in  other  years  you 
remember  that  words  may  be  used  as 
eight  parts  of  speech:  nouns ,  pronouns , 


adjectives ,  adverbs ,  verbs ,  prepositions , 
conjunctions ,  and  interjections .  In  this 
lesson  you  will  review  recognizing 


words  used  as  nouns  and  as  verbs. 

A  word  is  a  noun  when  it  is  used  as 
the  name  of  anything. 

A  word  or  group  of  words  is  a  verb 
when  it  expresses  either  action  or 
a  state  of  being. 

How  many  of  the  following  words 
can  you  be  sure  are  always  nouns? 
How  many  can  you  be  sure  are  always 
verbs?  Which  may  be  either  nouns 
or  verbs? 

cry,  telephone,  become ,  door,  box ,  went, 
ear,  fly 

Many  words  may  be  used  as  either 
nouns  or  verbs.  You  must  see  what 
a  word  does  in  a  sentence  before  you  can 
say  that  it  is  a  verb  or  a  noun.  If  a 
word  is  a  simple  subject  of  a  sentence 
and  names  something  which  the  sen¬ 
tence  tells  about,  it  is  a  noun.  If  a 
word  is  used  to  make  a  statement,  to 
tell  what  the  subject  did,  what  the 
subject  is,  or  what  happened  to  the 
subject,  it  is  a  verb. 

In  a  neat  column  on  your  paper, 
write  the  numbers  of  the  following 
sentences.  Then  write  after  each 
number  Noun  or  Verb  to  tell  whether 
the  italicized  word  in  the  sentence  is 
used  as  a  noun  or  as  a  verb, 
i .  The  box  lies  near  the  door. 

2,.  I  box  up  my  books. 

3.  A  large  fire  was  burning. 

4.  The  officer  will  fire  the  cannon. 

5.  The  cries  of  the  man  were  not  heard. 

6.  Our  young  puppy  often  cries  at 
night. 

7.  On  the  shelf  some  books  were  stand¬ 
ing. 

8.  Often  he  books  a  reservation  on  that 
train. 


9.  On  the  counter  were  lying  two 
pairs  of  gloves. 

10.  The  coach  pairs  the  men  for  their 
practice  in  fencing. 

To  discuss  in  class 

How  can  you  be  sure  that  a  word  is 
used  as  a  noun?  How  do  you  know 
that  a  word  is  used  as  a  verb?  What 
do  you  have  to  observe  before  you  can 
know  as  what  part  of  speech  a  word  is 
used?  What  part  of  speech  is  the 
simple  predicate  of  a  sentence? 

As  you  are  called  on,  read  the  sen¬ 
tences  in  the  lesson  and  tell  how  each 
word  in  italics  is  used.  Correct  any 
errors  on  your  paper,  but  be  sure  to 
find  out  why  you  were  wrong. 

To  write  with  your  class 

Number  your  paper  to  correspond 
with  the  numbers  of  the  following 
sentences.  After  each  number  write 
Noun  or  Verb  to  tell  how  the  word  in 
italics  in  the  sentence  is  used. 

1.  In  the  book  are  some  very  interest¬ 
ing  pictures. 

2..  The  joys  of  sailing  he  pictures  to 
himself. 

3.  That  little  workman  papers  a  wall 
very  quickly. 

4.  All  over  the  lawn  loose  papers  were 
blowing. 

5.  In  long  problems  a  mistake  is  easy 
to  make. 

6.  Very  likely  I  mistake  his  mean¬ 
ing. 

7.  Down  the  long  chute  cans  were 
moving  rapidly. 

8.  The  surplus  products  of  the  garden 
each  family  cans  for  winter. 
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In  how  many  ways  is  the  word  “  leaves ”  used  in  this  picture ? 


9.  The  escapes  of  the  hero  were  always 
amazing. 

to.  Somehow  that  fellow  always  es¬ 
capes  punishment. 

11.  To  his  amazement  his  companion 
smiles  at  him. 

12..  For  that  reason  the  smiles  on  his 
friends’  faces  annoyed  him. 

13.  The  player  lines  out  a  hot  drive 
to  center. 

14.  Lines  of  distress  appeared  on  the 
man’s  face. 

15.  On  the  floor  loose  films  were  lying 
in  heaps. 

16.  Usually  he  films  a  picture  well. 

17.  Great  spouts  of  water  gushed  from 
the  pipe. 


4.  Reviewing  Compound  Subjects  and  Compound  Predicates 
To  study  and  write  by  yourself 

Read  the  following  sentences:  2..  Model  airplanes  were  built  and 

1.  A  pie  and  a  cake  were  exhibi-  were  flown. 

ted.  3-  The  man  will  come  in  or  go  away. 
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18.  Very  muddy  water  spouts  up  be¬ 
tween  the  rocks. 

19.  The  youngster  leaves  the  book  ly¬ 
ing  on  the  floor. 

2_o.  Very  many  leaves  of  the  book  have 
been  torn  out. 

To  check  with  your  class 

As  your  teacher  or  a  classmate  reads 
the  correct  answers,  correct  your  paper 
where  your  answers  do  not  agree. 
When  you  are  asked  to  do  so,  tell  what 
answer  you  gave  and  try  to  explain 
why  you  made  an  error.  Place  the  cor¬ 
rect  answer  after  any  incorrect  one  you 
may  have  written  and  hand  in  your 
paper. 
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4.  Automobiles  and  motor  cycles  raced 
and  won  prizes. 

5.  Either  a  window  or  a  door  is  open. 

6.  Neither  birds  nor  animals  were  seen. 
In  the  first  sentence,  how  many 

things  were  exhibited?  What  were 
they?  Why  is  the  plural  verb  correct? 
In  the  second  sentence  how  many 
things  were  done  with  the  model  air¬ 
planes?  What  were  they? 

When  a  subject  has  two  or  more 
parts  connected  by  and  or  sepa¬ 
rated  by  or  or  nor,  it  is  called  a 
compound  subject .  When  a  predi¬ 
cate  has  two  or  more  parts  con¬ 
nected  by  and  or  separated  by  or  or 
nor,  it  is  called  a  compound  predi¬ 
cate. 

A  simple  sentence  has  one  subject 
and  one  predicate  either  or  both  of 
which  may  be  compound. 

In  sentence  1  two  things,  a  pie  and  a 

cake,  were  exhibited.  Therefore  a 

plural  verb  is  correct. 

# 

When  the  parts  of  a  compound  sub¬ 
ject  are  connected  by  and,  you 
should  use  a  plural  verb. 

Sentence  5  says  that  a  door  is  open 
or  a  window  is  open.  Only  one  of 
them  is  open.  A  singular  verb  is 
correct. 

When  each  part  of  the  subject  is 
singular  and  separated  by  or  or  nor, 
use  a  singular  verb. 

Number  your  paper  to  correspond 
with  the  numbers  of  the  following 
sentences.  After  each  number  write 
the  correct  verb  form  and  tell  whether 
the  sentence  contains  a  compound 
subject,  a  compound  predicate,  or  both 


a  compound  subject  and  a  compound 
predicate. 

1.  On  the  walls  (is,  are)  pictures  and 
maps. 

1.  The  glass  in  one  of  the  picture 
frames  (is,  are)  broken  and  (need, 
needs)  replacing. 

3.  Harry  and  I  (have,  has)  taken  the 
picture  down  and  (is,  are)  carrying  it 
to  the  shop. 

4.  My  brother  Tom  as  well  as  my  sister 
(have,  has)  gone  down  town  and  (is, 
are)  buying  a  new  piece  of  glass. 

5.  One  of  the  corners  of  the  frame 
(seem,  seems)  loose  and  (need,  needs) 
fastening. 

6.  Two  small  brads  and  a  little  glue 
(is,  are)  enough  to  fasten  it. 

7.  Either  Harry  or  I  (is,  am)  going  to 
wait  for  Tom  to  come  back. 

8.  Then  in  the  morning  Harry  and  I 
(is,  are)  finishing  the  job  and  (is,  are) 
taking  the  picture  back. 

To  discuss  with  your  class 

When  do  we  say  that  a  sentence  has 
a  compound  subject?  When  has  it  a 
compound  predicate? 

When  is  a  plural  verb  used  with  a 
compound  subject?  When  is  a  singu¬ 
lar  verb  used? 

Help  your  class  to  decide  which 
verbs  are  correct  in  the  sentences  on 
which  you  have  been  working  and 
which  sentences  have  compound  sub¬ 
jects  or  compound  predicates  or  both. 

To  write  with  your  class 

Number  your  paper  to  correspond 
with  the  numbers  of  the  following 
sentences.  After  each  number  write 
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the  correct  verb  form,  and  tell  whether 
the  sentence  has  a  compound  subject, 
a  compound  predicate,  or  both, 
i.  A  little  brook  running  a  power 
plant  or  a  small  coal  mine  (isn’t, 
aren’t)  unusual  on  these  farms. 
z.  Neither  a  private  coal  mine  nor  a 
private  power  plant  (seem,  seems) 
strange  to  these  people. 

3.  Chunks  of  coal  often  (appear,  ap¬ 
pears)  on  the  hillside  and  (look,  looks) 
like  rocks. 

4.  The  farmer  and  his  helpers  (dig, 
digs)  away  the  dirt  and  (start,  starts) 
a  mine. 

5.  Pieces  of  coal  (seem,  seems)  easily 
dug  out  and  (is,  are)  broken  up  by 
hammers. 

6.  Then  either  a  wagon  or  a  wheel¬ 
barrow  (is,  are)  loaded  to  take  the 
coal  to  the  house. 


7.  After  a  while  a  tunnel  or  slope 
(have,  has)  been  dug  into  the  hill. 

8.  A  line  of  props  (has,  have)  to  be 
placed  to  keep  up  the  roof. 

9.  The  farmer  (take,  takes)  out  coal 
and  sometimes  (store,  stores)  it  up  for 
winter. 

10.  With  a  mine  and  a  brook  the  farm¬ 
er’s  fuel  and  light  (doesn’t,  don’t) 
cost  him  much  more  than  his  labor. 

To  correct  with  your  class 

As  your  teacher  or  a  classmate  reads 
the  correct  answers,  correct  your  paper. 
If  you  disagree  and  think  that  you  are 
right,  ask  courteously  for  an  explana¬ 
tion.  Cross  out  your  errors  and  make 
corrections  before  you  hand  in  your 
paper.  If  you  need  more  practice, 
turn  to  Exercise  II  B  on  page  77. 


5.  Using  What  You  Have  Learned 


To  read  and  write  by  yourself 

What  you  have  learned  about  com¬ 
pound  subjects  and  compound  predi¬ 
cates  can  be  put  to  work  to  improve 
the  kind  of  sentences  that  you  use. 
Two  or  more  short  simple  sentences 
can  be  combined  into  one  sentence 
with  a  compound  subject  or  a  com¬ 
pound  predicate.  The  result  will  be 
stronger  sentences  and  more  compact 
expression. 

Look  at  these  sentences  and  see  how 
they  can  be  combined: 

1.  The  top  of  the  table  should  be 
carefully  sandpapered.  The  edges 
should  be  sandpapered  also. 


z.  The  silverware  should  be  pol¬ 
ished  with  a  cleansing  compound. 
Then  it  should  be  carefully 
washed. 

3.  Papers  are  stacked  in  neat  piles 
in  the  basement.  Magazines  are 
stacked  in  the  same  way.  Then 
they  are  sold  to  a  dealer. 

1.  The  top  and  edges  of  the  table 
should  be  carefully  sandpapered. 

z.  The  silver  should  be  polished 
with  a  cleansing  compound  and 
then  carefully  washed. 

3 .  Papers  and  magazines  are  stacked 
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in  neat  piles  in  the  basement  and 
then  sold  to  a  dealer. 

Number  your  paper  to  correspond 
with  the  following  groups  of  sen¬ 
tences.  Then  combine  each  group 
into  one  sentence  by  using  a  compound 
subject,  compound  predicate,  or  both, 
i.  The  man  of  the  Old  Stone  Age  lived 
in  Europe  after  the  great  Ice  Age.  He 
inhabited  caves. 

i.  Among  his  companions  was  the 
mammoth.  The  cave-bear  was  also  a 
companion.  So  was  the  woolly  rhi¬ 
noceros. 

3.  He  made  his  tools  of  stone.  He 
also  fashioned  some  implements  of 
ivory. 

4.  Farming  was  not  known  to  him. 
Training  the  horse  or  the  ox  also  was 
not  known  to  him. 

5.  He  hunted  for  food.  He  also 
caught  some  fish. 

6.  Drawing  was  one  of  his  arts. 
Painting  in  color  was  another. 

7.  He  made  his  colors  from  mineral 
earths.  He  got  white  probably  from 
chalk.  He  prepared  black  from 
charred  bones. 

8.  He  pounded  these  raw  materials. 
Then  he  mixed  them  with  fat. 

9.  His  palettes  were  made  from  bones. 
His  palette-knives  came  from  the  same 
material. 

To  discuss  in  class 

Read  your  sentences  as  you  are  asked 
to  do  so.  As  you  read  each  sentence, 
tell  whether  you  have  used  a  com¬ 
pound  subject  or  a  compound  predi¬ 
cate.  Tell  what  nouns  are  used  as 
subjects.  Tell  what  words  are  used  as 


verbs.  Tell  why  you  have  used  a 
singular  or  a  plural  verb.  Improve 
your  work  in  any  way  possible  before 
you  hand  it  in. 

To  write  with  your  class 

Combine  each  of  the  following 
groups  of  sentences  into  a  sentence 
with  a  compound  subject  or  a  com¬ 
pound  predicate  or  both. 

1.  To  hunt  for  fishworms  on  a  lawn 
at  night,  an  electric  torch  may  be  used. 
A  lantern  also  may  be  used.  Even  a 
burning  piece  of  paper  may  be  used. 

2..  The  hunter  should  watch  the 
ground  closely.  He  should  step  as 
quietly  as  possible. 

3 .  The  worms  lie  on  the  ground.  They 
have  their  tails  in  their  burrows. 

4.  The  hunter  reaches  down  slowly. 
He  tries  to  see  the  end  of  the  worm 
near  the  burrow.  Then  he  grasps  the 
worm  quickly  and  firmly. 

3.  If  the  worm  is  grasped  by  the  end 
farthest  from  the  burrow,  it  will 
probably  slip  away.  Then  it  will 
snap  back  into  its  burrow. 

6.  Fishworms  can  be  hunted  on  any 
night  in  a  heavy  dew.  They  can  be 
caught  best,  however,  after  a  slight 
shower. 

To  correct  with  your  class 

As  a  classmate  reads  a  sentence, 
compare  your  work  with  his.  If  you 
think  that  he  has  made  an  error  or 
that  your  sentence  is  better,  be  ready 
to  say  why.  Be  sure  that  all  verbs 
agree  properly.  Improve  your  paper 
in  any  way  possible  before  you  hand 
it  in. 
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More  Practice 


A.  Decide  which  of  the  following 
topics  would  be  suitable  for  you  to  use 
in  making  a  brief  report.  Copy  those 
that  you  decide  you  could  use  and 
answer  the  following  questions  about 
each  that  you  selected:  Is  it  interesting 
to  me?  Will  it  interest  most  of  my 
class?  Is  it  too  broad  a  topic  for  a 
short  report?  Do  I  know  enough 
about  it  or  can  I  find  out  enough  about 
it  to  make  a  clear  and  interesting  re¬ 
port  on  it?  Could  I  use  a  diagram  or 
picture  to  make  the  subject  clearer? 
If  so,  what  would  it  be?  Save  your 
paper  to  use  in  the  next  exercise. 

i.  Sports 

i.  Raising  Hens  for  Profit 

3.  Arranging  a  Kitchen  Efficiently 

4.  Refinishing  a  Table 

5.  The  Cold  Pack  Method  of  Preserv¬ 
ing 

6.  Modern  Architecture 

7.  Setting  up  a  Terrarium 

8.  Building  a  Fence 

9.  Collecting  as  a  Hobby 

10.  Interesting  Uses  for  Gourds 

B.  Write  the  three  or  four  main 
questions  that  you  think  each  of  the 
reports  you  selected  in  Exercise  A 
should  answer. 

C.  How  many  main  topics  do  you 
find  in  these  notes  that  Allen  took  for 
his  report  on  meteors? 

1.  Meteors  are  sometimes  called  shoot¬ 
ing  stars  or  falling  stars,  but  they  are 
not  really  stars. 

2..  They  are  relatively  small  bodies 


from  outer  space  that  are  pulled  in  to¬ 
ward  the  earth  by  the  force  of  gravity. 

3.  They  vary  in  size  from  particles  of 
dust  to  masses  weighing  from  thirty 
to  fifty  tons. 

4.  They  are  falling  continuously  day 
and  night. 

5.  No  meteor  that  has  ever  been  ex¬ 
amined  has  contained  any  kind  of 
living  matter. 

6.  They  are  made  up  of  minerals,  such 
as  iron. 

7.  They  are  probably  pieces  of  comets. 

8.  Before  meteors  enter  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  they  are  cold. 

9.  The  friction  of  the  atmosphere 
against  the  meteor  which  is  traveling 
at  great  speed  heats  it  until  it  glows. 

10.  On  almost  any  clear  moonless 
night,  one  or  more  may  be  seen. 

11.  Observers  have  learned  that  more 
are  seen  in  the  latter  part  of  the  night 
than  in  the  earlier  part. 

12..  Moreover,  more  are  observed  in 
the  last  six  months  of  the  year  than  in 
the  first. 

13.  There  are  certain  dates  when 
meteors  are  particularly  numerous; 
August  10  and  November  11  are 
two. 

14.  Meteors  that  are  recovered  soon 
after  they  fall  are  often  warm. 

15.  They  usually  have  a  rough  thin 
crust  which  will  easily  flake  off. 

16.  Scientists  believe  that  the  crust 
indicates  the  depth  to  which  the 
meteor  became  glowing  hot. 
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17 .  Meteors  which  hit  rock  or  other 
hard  substances  when  they  fall  show 
no  dents. 

18.  This  fact  indicates  that  they  were 
not  hot  enough  to  be  soft  when  they 
fell. 

19.  Although  meteors  fall  so  con¬ 
tinuously  and  some  of  them  are  large, 
there  is  no  record  of  a  person’s  being 
killed  by  one. 

2.0.  They  have  caused  other  damage, 
however. 

zi.  In  a  great  shower  that  fell  in 
Siberia  in  1908,  a  hundred  square  miles 
of  forest  was  devastated. 
zz.  In  Arizona  and  in  Estonia  there 
are  immense  craters  which  are  thought 
to  have  been  caused  by  meteors. 
z^ .  If  the  meteors  which  created  these 
craters  had  fallen  in  a  village,  they 
would  of  course  have  been  likely  to 
have  destroyed  buildings  and  people. 
14.  There  have  been  at  intervals  of 
about  thirty-three  years  unusually 
brilliant  displays  of  meteors. 

2.5.  The  most  startling  took  place  in 
1833. 


A.  Number  your  paper  to  correspond 
with  the  numbers  of  the  following 
sentences.  Place  after  each  number 
the  verb  which  you  choose.  Then 
practice  reading  the  sentences,  using 
the  correct  verb.  When  you  think 
that  you  can  read  all  the  sentences 
correctly,  ask  your  teacher  or  a  class¬ 
mate  to  listen  while  you  read. 

1.  On  the  floor  (lie,  lies)  two  pieces 
of  paper. 


z6.  Scientists  now  believe  that  some 
of  the  craters  on  the  surface  of  the 
moon  have  been  caused  by  meteors. 
zy.  A  meteor  traveling  from  west  to 
east  when  it  struck  the  earth  would 
form  a  crater  with  a  higher  wall  at 
the  east  than  at  the  west. 

2.8.  They  base  this  belief  on  the  shape 
and  general  appearance  of  the  craters. 

2.9.  Craters  made  by  meteors  are  usu¬ 
ally  much  higher  on  the  side  toward 
which  the  meteor  was  traveling. 

30.  Probably  all  the  other  planets  like 
the  earth  attract  meteors  from  time  to 
time. 

31.  But  only  a  planet  with  an  at¬ 
mosphere  could  enjoy  the  brilliant 
display  which  is  often  observed  on  the 
earth. 

How  many  paragraphs  will  Allen 
need? 

Copy  in  a  group  the  notes  he  will 
need  for  his  first  paragraph.  In  the 
next  group  copy  the  notes  he  will  need 
for  his  second  paragraph.  Continue 
until  you  have  copied  the  notes  for 
each  paragraph. 


z.  One  of  the  pieces  (lie,  lies)  under 
the  table. 

3.  There  (don’t,  doesn’t)  seem  to  be 
many  people  here. 

4.  In  one  box  there  (aren’t,  isn’t)  a 
single  pencil. 

5.  One  of  the  dogs  (don’t,  doesn’t) 
mind  being  exhibited. 

6.  Only  one  of  the  tires  on  the  auto¬ 
mobile  (weren’t,  wasn’t)  punctured. 

7.  Our  work  as  well  as  the  tools  (have, 
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has)  been  put  away. 

8.  Each  of  the  three  divisions  (begin, 
begins)  here. 

9.  Jim  as  well  as  his  companions  (tell, 
tells)  the  same  story. 

10.  There  (was,  were)  a  door  as  well 
as  three  windows  open. 

11.  In  the  contest  both  of  the  girls 
(has,  have)  won  prizes. 

12..  Neither  of  the  boys  (are,  is)  will¬ 
ing  to  go  with  me. 

13.  Neither  boy  of  the  two  chosen 
(want,  wants)  the  appointment. 

14.  (Isn’t,  Aren’t)  the  dogs  as  well  as 
the  cat  well  behaved? 

13.  One  hand  of  the  watch  as  well  as 
the  crystal  (have,  has)  been  broken. 

16.  (Aren’t,  Isn’t)  there  any  boys  here 
who  like  fishing? 

17.  Each  of  the  men  in  the  two  com¬ 
panies  (weren’t,  wasn’t)  given  a  fur¬ 
lough. 

18.  There  (isn’t,  aren’t)  much  time 
left  for  play. 

19.  Neither  of  the  ladies  (care,  cares) 
to  entertain  our  club. 

10.  (Weren’t,  Wasn’t)  there  a  few 
pieces  of  candy  left  from  the  sale? 

B.  Number  your  paper  to  agree  with 
the  numbers  of  the  following  sen¬ 
tences.  After  each  number  write  the 
correct  verb  form  and  tell  whether  the 
sentence  contains  a  compound  subject, 
compound  predicate,  or  both.  Ask 
your  teacher  or  a  classmate  to  help 
you  verify  your  work  to  be  sure  that 
your  answers  are  correct. 

1.  Certain  fish  and  other  inhabitants 
of  the  sea  (has,  have)  spots  which 
show  light. 


2..  These  lights  (is,  are)  of  different 
colors  and  (shine,  shines)  night  and 
day. 

3.  White,  red,  and  green  (is,  are)  the 
colors  of  the  lights. 

4.  The  luminous  eyes  of  fish  (point, 
points)  upward  and  (glow,  glows) 
like  the  headlights  of  a  motor  car. 

5.  Another  fish  (has,  have)  a  row  of 
lights  along  its  sides  and  (look,  looks) 
like  a  passing  ocean  liner. 

6.  Either  the  water  or  a  passing  fish 
(is,  are)  illuminated  by  the  lights  of 
this  fish. 

7.  The  light  spots  on  the  various  fish 
(attract,  attracts)  prey  rather  than 
merely  (give,  gives)  light. 

8.  One  fish  (drop,  drops)  parts  of  it¬ 
self  like  a  lighted  bait  and  (lure,  lures) 
its  prey  to  the  light. 

9.  Glowworms  and  fireflies  also  (have, 
has)  spots  which  give  light. 

10.  The  light  of  glowworms  (is,  are) 
produced  without  heat  and  (lights, 
light)  up  a  space  of  an  inch  or  more 
around  the  insect. 

11.  The  fireflies  (flit,  flits)  among  the 
trees  at  night  and  (look,  looks)  like 
little  stars. 

11.  Two  spots  on  the  thorax  and  one 
under  the  body  (give,  gives)  the 
light. 

13.  Even  some  plants  and  fungi  (send, 
sends)  out  light. 

14.  Stories  and  tales  (tell,  tells)  of 
travelers  misled  by  these  spots  of 
light. 

15.  Fireflies,  glowworms,  and  glowing 
fungi  (has,  have)  been  seen  by  many 
people  and  (are,  is)  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  world. 
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For  Study  and  Better  Reading 


i.  How  Well  Can  You  Use  the  Tools  of  Study? 


To  read  by  yourself  and  think  over 

An  efficient  worker  knows  what 
tools  he  needs  and  how  to  use  them. 
Among  the  tools  of  study  that  you 
should  be  able  to  use  are  indexes,  tables 
of  contents,  bibliographies,  diction¬ 
aries,  encyclopedias,  and  card  cata¬ 
logues.  You  should  also  know  the 
system  by  which  your  library  is 
catalogued  and  how  to  use  it.  If  you 
are  an  efficient  worker,  you  should  be 
able  to  answer  correctly  the  following 
questions. 

i.  Which  of  the  following  topics 
would  you  look  up  in  the  table 
of  contents  of  a  social  studies  text¬ 
book? 

a.  City  Government 

b.  Twentieth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution 

c.  Duties  of  the  Lieutenant-Gov¬ 
ernor  of  a  State 

d.  How  Newspapers  Affect  Public 
Opinion 

e.  The  Long  Ballot 

f.  Methods  of  Voting 

g.  Conservation 

h.  Party  Politics 

i.  Accident  Prevention 

2..  Using  the  portion  of  an  index  re¬ 
printed  on  this  page,  on  what  pages 
of  the  text  would  you  expect  to  find 
answers  to  the  following  questions? 

a.  What  is  the  effect  of  drastic 
punishment  on  crime? 

b.  What  happens  to  a  man  on 


parole  if  he  commits  another 
offense? 

c.  Is  a  partnership  more  advanta¬ 
geous  than  a  corporation? 

d.  What  effect  have  labor  unions 
had  on  costs  of  living? 

e.  For  what  class  of  criminals  are 
cumulative  sentences  intended? 

Corn  Island,  leased  U.S.  territory,  103 
Corporations,  contributions  by,  to  election  campaign 
funds,  37,  43;  rights  of,  156;  production  under,  335, 
336;  advantage  of,  over  partnership,  335,  336;  or¬ 
ganization  of  336;  efficiency  of  independent,  340; 
control  by,  of  economic  life,  341 
Costs  of  living,  and  wages,  fluctuation  in,  145;  read¬ 
justment  of  wages  and,  during  World  War,  153;  and 
labor  unions,  441 
Costs  of  spoils  system,  39,  40 
Council  of  League  of  Nations,  zz 5 
Council  of  State  Governments,  73;  accomplishments 
°f,  73 

Court  of  Domestic  Relations,  12.7,  13 1 
Courts,  state,  109-113;  federal,  185-197 
Courts  of  conciliation,  114 
Courts  of  domestic  relations,  109,  113 
Craft  versus  industrial  unions,  437-439 
Crime,  economic  costs,  314;  racketeering,  314;  causes 
of,  314;  offenses  against  state,  314,  315;  former 
methods  of  punishments  for,  315;  severity  of  pun¬ 
ishment  for,  not  a  deterrent,  315;  proposed  remedies 
for,  315;  indeterminate  sentence  for,  315;  cumulative 
sentence  for  habitual  criminals,  316;  parole  of  pris¬ 
oners,  316;  treatment  of  juvenile  delinquents,  317; 
probation  for  first  offenders,  317;  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  and,  3x7;  new  crimes  in  which  federal 
government  takes  jurisdiction,  317,  318 
Criminal  cases,  defined,  108;  procedure  in,  no,  111 
“Critical  Period  of  American  History,”  149 
Cumulative  sentence,  in  crime  cases,  316 

Danish  Industrial  Court,  440 

Deafness,  education  and  help  for  the  deafened,  169,  rrjo 
Death,  principal  causes  of,  zGG,  167 
Death  rate,  of  middle-aged,  2.74 
Demagogues,  influence  of,  on  public  opinion,  iz 

3 .  Which  type  of  card  —  subject,  title, 
or  author  —  in  the  catalogue  would 
you  consult  for  each  of  the  following 
items? 
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a.  A  story  about  an  army  horse  by 
Helen  Orr  Watson 

b.  Happy  Landings,  an  anthology 
of  aviation  material 

c.  A  book  that  will  help  you  to 
identify  common  song  birds 

d.  A  House  of  Her  Own 

e.  A  book  by  John  Buchan  about 
Richard  Hannay 

f.  The  Lost  World 

g.  A  book  on  insects  by  an  author 
whose  first  name  is  Anthony 

h.  I'll  Take  the  High  Road 

i.  A  Boy  of  the  Lost  Crusade 

j.  A  book  on  making  airplane 
models. 

4.  If  the  guide  words  at  the  top  of  the 
page  of  a  dictionary  are  foray  and 
foreign,  would  you  look  on  that 


page,  earlier  in  the  book,  or  later,  for 

a.  forcible 

b.  prime 

c.  crosstrees 

d.  kale 

e.  foreigner 

To  write  by  yourself 

On  a  clean  sheet  of  paper  list  the 
answers  to  the  questions  in  exercises 
1,  x,  and  3  of  this  lesson.  Number  and 
letter  your  answers  to  correspond  to  the 
numbers  and  letters  of  the  questions. 

To  correct  in  class 

Listen  carefully  as  your  teacher  or  a 
classmate  reads  the  correct  answers. 
Mark  any  mistakes  you  made. 

How  many  correct  answers  did  you 
have? 


x.  Using  the  Library 


To  read  to  yourself  and  think  over 

If  you  made  a  perfect  score  in  Lesson 
1,  your  teacher  may  ask  you  to  do 
some  special  work  in  the  library.  If 
you  did  not  make  a  perfect  score, 
you  should  consult  the  two  charts 
on  page  80.  The  first  represents  the 
labels  on  the  drawers  of  a  card  cata¬ 
logue;  the  second  is  a  plan  of  a  library 
arranged  according  to  the  Dewey  deci¬ 
mal  system.  Study  the  library  plan 
and  the  classification  numbers  until 
you  are  sure  you  understand  them. 

To  write  by  yourself 

To  show  that  you  know  how  to 
alphabetize  and  how  to  use  classifica¬ 
tion  numbers  in  the  library,  suppose 
that  you  are  acting  as  librarian  in  a 


study  period.  The  books  listed  on 
page  80  have  been  delivered  new  to 
the  library.  On  slips  of  paper,  make 
out  the  necessary  cards  for  the  cata¬ 
logue.  How  many  slips  will  you 
need?  In  the  upper  left-hand  corner 
of  each  card  give  its  call  number.  Use 
even  hundreds  for  the  classification,  as 
300  for  science  books.  Under  the 
classification  number,  write  the  first 
letter  of  the  author’s  last  name  as  the 
author  number.  If  the  name  of  more 
than  one  author  in  the  same  classifi¬ 
cation  begins  with  the  same  letter, 
add  1,  x,  or  3  after  the  letter  to  show 
the  alphabetical  order  of  the  authors. 
Thus  if  you  had  a  book  on  farming  by 
Thomas  Brown  and  one  by  Mary 
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Front  of  drawers  in  catalogue 


A-ANA 

DEN-ELE 

ITI-KOR 

PAX  -POM 

ANA-AUT 

ELE-EWE 

KOR-LUR 

PON  -RED 

AUT-BOS 

EWE-FRE 

LUS-MID 

REE  -SAL 

BOS-CAM 

FRE-GIL 

MIE-MUS 

SAM  -SUD 

CAM-CHE 

GIL-HAS 

MUT-NOW 

SUE -TOR 

CHE-COP 

HAS-HUT 

NOX-OFS 

TOR - VER 

COP-DEN 

HUT-ITI 

OFT-PAX 

YES  -Z  YM 

000-099  Books  like  encyclopedias  and  dictionaries  that  have  many  kinds  of  information  grouped 
in  one  or  more  volumes 

10  0-19 9  Books  on  psychology  and  philosophy  which  explain  how  man  s  mind  works  and  what  he 
has  decided  about  his  relationship  to  the  universe 

200-299  Religion  and  mythology 

900-999  Social  science,  including  government ,  customs ,  commerce ,  industry,  stamps,  legends 

400-499  Language 

900-999  Science ,  including  mathematics 

600-699  Useful  arts,  such  as  farming,  household  economics ,  printing,  medicine,  cabinet-making, 
fur-farming,  etc. 

yoo- 7 99  Fine  arts,  such  as  books  on  painting,  music ,  architecture ,  theater,  and  dancing 

800-899  Literature,  that  is,  books  of  poetry,  plays,  essays,  and  novels  of  recognised  merit 

900-999  History ,  travel,  and  lives  of  men  and  women 


Brown  on  Home  Economics,  both 
would  have  the  classification  number 
600  and  the  author  number  B,  but 
Mary  Brown’s  card  would  have  the 
numeral '  1  added  after  the  B,  and 
Thomas  Brown  s  would  have  the 
numeral  2.  added.  When  all  your 
cards  are  properly  made  out,  arrange 
them  in  alphabetical  order.  To  show 
this  order  clearly,  number  them  in 
order  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner. 

Here  are  the  books  that  you  are  to 
catalogue: 

One- Act  Flays  for  Secondary  Schools  — 
James  Plaisted  Webber  and  Hanson 
H.  Webster 

Lee  the  American  —  Gamaliel  Bradford 
Fife  of  Abraham  Lincoln  for  Boys  and 
Girls  —  Charles  Moores 


Living  with  Others  —  J.  A.  Kinneman 
and  R.  S.  Ell  wood 

Squirrels  and  Other  Furbearers  —  John 
Burroughs 

Weather  and  the  Ocean  of  Air  —  William 
H.  Wenstrom 

Grow  Your  Own  Vegetables  —  Paul  W. 
Dempsey 

Useful  and  Ornamental — George  R. 
Shaw 

Poems  of  American  History  —  Burton  E. 
Stevenson 

West  with  the  Night  —  Beryl  Markham 
Camel-Bells  of  Baghdad  —  Janet  Miller 

To  check  in  class 

Exchange  your  slips  for  those  of  a 
classmate. 

When  you  receive  your  classmate’s 
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slips,  look  them  over  carefully  to  be 
sure  that 

i.  They  are  in  alphabetical  order. 

2..  There  are  title  and  author  cards  for 
each  and  subject  cards  for  all  except 
the  works  of  fiction. 

3.  They  are  properly  capitalized,  and 
a  or  the  is  properly  placed  if  it  is  the 
first  word  of  a  title. 

4.  The  author’s  last  name  comes  first. 

5.  The  call  numbers  are  correct.  Re¬ 
ferring  to  the  card  catalogue  plan  on 


page  80,  write  at  the  bottom  of  each 
slip  the  letters  on  the  drawer  in  which 
you  would  file  it. 

Listen  while  your  teacher  or  a  class¬ 
mate  reads  the  correct  forms.  Mark 
any  errors  clearly,  especially  any  you 
made  in  indicating  the  drawer  of  the 
catalogue. 

When  your  slips  are  returned  to 
you,  make  a  new  slip  .correct  in  every 
detail  for  those  on  which  you  made 
errors. 


3.  Using  Bibliographies  and  the  Central  Thought  When  You  Read 


To  read  to  yourself 

Bibliographies  are  often  arranged 
alphabetically  by  the  authors’  last 
names. 

When  you  make  a  report  that  covers 
information  found  in  several  books 
and  magazines,  you  should  make  a 
bibliography  of  your  own.  Such  a 
list  shows  what  authorities  you  have 
consulted  and  is  useful  to  anyone  else 
who  is  interested  in  the  same  subject. 

By  examining  the  bibliographies  in 
books  recommended  to  you  for  study 
you  can  often  locate  further  informa¬ 
tion  quickly. 

In  order  to  make  the  most  efficient 
use  of  bibliographies,  you  should 
understand  how  to  locate  information 
quickly  and  skim  through  a  book. 
First  use  the  table  of  contents  to  locate 
if  possible  a  chapter  that  seems  to 
cover  your  topic.  Then  turn  to  the 
chapter  and  read  carefully  the  first 
paragraph.  That  will  probably  give 
you  a  clear  introduction  to  the  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  chapter.  Read  the  first 


and  the  last  sentences  of  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  paragraph  until  you  come  to 
a  section  that  deals  directly  with  the 
topic.  When  you  find  that  passage, 
read  it  carefully. 

Probably  you  will  need  to  take 
notes.  First  find  the  topic  of  the  first 
paragraph  that  covers  your  subject 
and  write  it  down.  Next  list  under 
the  topic  any  details  you  need  to  re¬ 
member.  Do  this  for  every  paragraph 
in  the  passage  that  is  really  helpful. 

To  discover  for  yourself 

Your  teacher  will  assign  one  of  the 
following  topics  to  each  row  in  your 
class.  When  she  says  “Go,”  start 
reading  the  article  which  begins  be¬ 
low.  Skim  until  you  find  the  para¬ 
graph  you  need.  When  you  find  it, 
write  the  topic  and  the  most  important 
details.  When  you  have  finished, 
skim  the  rest  of  the  article.  When 
you  reach  the  end,  stand. 

1.  What  prevents  the  average  prosper- 
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ous  person  from  owning  an  airplane? 
z.  How  is  a  helicopter  different  from 
an  ordinary  airplane? 

3.  How  does  the  cost  of  a  helicopter 
compare  with  the  cost  of  an  automo¬ 
bile? 

4.  How  does  the  difficulty  of  flying  a 
helicopter  compare  with  the  difficulty 
of  driving  an  automobile? 

5.  How  does  a  helicopter  compare  in 
safety  with  an  automobile? 

6.  What  do  you  do  to  ascend  in  a 
helicopter? 

7.  How  do  you  descend  in  a  heli¬ 
copter? 

8.  What  do  you  do  when  you  are 
cruising? 

9.  Why  is  airplane  travel  today  used 
chiefly  for  long  distances? 

10.  How  is  a  helicopter  started? 

11.  What  happens  if  the  engine  fails? 

1.  The  first  question,  naturally,  is 
why  mass  flying  should  need  to  wait 
for  the  direct-lift  machine.  The  an¬ 
swer,  I  believe,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
as  airplanes  developed  in  size  and 
range  the  speed  necessary  for  landing 
and  take-off  also  increased.  Indeed, 
airports  grew  so  enormous  in  size  that 
they  had  to  be  moved  miles  away  from 
centers  of  population.  Today  if  you 
wish  to  take  a  journey  of  two  hundred 
miles,  you  spend  thirty  minutes  riding 
to  the  airport,  one  hour  traveling  two 
hundred  miles,  and  thirty  more  min¬ 
utes  getting  from  the  terminal  airport 
to  your  destination.  Thus  the  air¬ 
plane  came  to  be  the  slave  of  the  air¬ 
port  and  like  the  railroad  became  of 
value  mainly  as  a  medium  of  travel 


between  established  public  terminals. 
2_.  Another  drawback  to  mass  use  of 
the  airplane  is  that  the  speed  of  land¬ 
ing  and  take-off  usually  exceeds  the 
speed  we  are  accustomed  to  in  the 
automobile.  Landing  and  taking  off 
an  airplane  at  such  speeds  demands 
good  reflexes,  quick  decisions,  and  im¬ 
mediate  action,  particularly  under  un¬ 
favorable  weather  conditions.  Hence 
the  millions  of  Americans  in  middle 
life  who  can  afford  airplanes  fail  to  buy 
them  because  they  believe  the  machine 
takes  more  skill  than  they  possess. 

3 .  I  turned  to  a  study  of  the  direct-lift 
machine  as  the  only  aircraft  that  could 
take  the  speed  out  of  landing  and  take¬ 
off,  eliminate  the  necessity  of  runways, 
and  hence  bring  to  flying  the  door-to- 
door  flexibility  of  the  automobile. 
The  direct-lift  machine  as  finally  made 
practical  has  characteristics  possessed 
by  no  other  means  of  conveyance.  It 
can  hover,  ascend,  and  descend  verti¬ 
cally  at  any  speed  you  choose;  it  can 
stop,  back  up,  go  sideways  with  no 
forward  motion.  It  is  simple  to  op¬ 
erate  and  service.  These  are,  I  am 
certain,  the  essential  attributes  of  an 
aircraft  that  can  be  used  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  men  and  women,  old 
and  young. 

4.  Let  us  peer  briefly  at  1935  and  see 
how  your  wife  handles  a  typical 
family  helicopter  as  she  flies  fifty 
miles  to  spend  an  hour  with  a  friend. 
She  opens  the  doors  of  a  helicopter 
hangar  that  is  only  slightly  larger  and 
higher  than  your  old  two-car  garage. 
She  pushes  the  starter,  the  motor  purrs. 
Seated  in  the  two-place  cabin,  she 


presses  a  clutch  that  applies  the  engine 
power  to  the  wheels.  For  this  is  a 
roadable  model;  she  does  not  have  to 
push  or  pull  it  to  the  lawn.  The  heli¬ 
copter  drives  itself  out  of  the  garage  to 
a  suitable  space  near  your  badminton 
court.  Here  she  disengages  the  wheel 
and  applies  the  power  to  the  overhead 
rotor  blades. 

5.  Your  wife  is  now  ready  to  ascend. 
Directly  before  her  is  a  knobbed  con¬ 
trol  stick,  reminiscent  of  the  gearshift 
on  the  earlier  automobiles.  On  her 
left  is  another  lever  like  the  familiar 
emergency  brake.  Comfortable  to  her 
feet  are  two  pedals  resembling  the 
clutch  and  brake  of  a  car.  There  is  a 
throttle  quadrant  near  her  hand,  and 
among  the  instruments  on  the  panel 
before  her  is  a  tachometer  to  count  the 
number  of  revolutions  a  minute  made 
by  the  rotor  blades.  Now  she  opens 
the  throttle.  The  engine,  well  muf¬ 
fled,  picks  up  speed  until  the  tachom¬ 
eter  tells  her  the  rotor  blades  are  whirl¬ 
ing  two  hundred  and  forty  revolutions 
a  minute  —  or  the  equivalent  of  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five  miles  an  hour 
at  the  tip  of  the  blade.  The  rotors 
must  whirl  at  this  rate  before  she  ap¬ 
plies  the  lift.  Now  her  hand  pulls 
gently  on  the  left-hand  lift  lever  as  if 
she  were  applying  an  emergency  brake 
on  a  car;  only  in  this  instance  her 
pull  changes  the  pitch  of  the  rotor 
blades  so  that  they  bite  more  deeply, 
more  powerfully  into  the  air.  The 
machine  becomes  light,  quivers  with 
eagerness  to  be  off. 

Another  fraction  of  an  inch  pull  on 
the  lift  lever  and  gently,  smoothly  the 
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A  helicopter  hovering 

helicopter  begins  to  ascend  straight 
up.  She  controls  the  rate  of  rise  by 
increasing  or  lessening  the  rotor-blade 
pitch  by  the  lift  lever.  She  permits 
the  machine  to  ascend  to  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  feet.  Now  she  pushes  the  center 
control  stick  forward.  She  is  tilting 
the  rotor  blades  —  and  the  machine, 
too,  slightly  —  so  that  they  bite  the 
air  in  a  forward  motion.  The  heli¬ 
copter  gets  under  way. 

6.  From  now  on,  all  the  helicopter’s 
movements  save  rise  and  descent  are 
controlled  by  the  center  stick.  If  she 
wishes  to  go  forward  more  swiftly,  she 
pushes  the  stick  away  from  her.  If 
she  wishes  to  stop  and  hover,  she 
leaves  it  in  center  —  in  the  neutral  of 
an  automobile  gearshift.  If  she  wants 
to  back  up,  she  pulls  it  toward  her; 
and  she  presses  it  right  or  left  if  she 
wishes  to  make  a  turn  in  those  di¬ 
rections  —  or  to  go  sideways  with  no 
forward  movement.  Now  she  makes 
a  last  adjustment  on  the  lift  lever  —  a 
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helicopter  has  a  slight  tendency  to  rise 
as  it  attains  forward  speed  and  she 
must  adjust  the  rotor  pitch  to  it.  She 
turns  the  machine  to  the  left  to  pick 
up  the  plainly  marked  air  route  to  her 
friend’s  home.  She  is  cruising  com¬ 
fortably  at  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  an  hour. 

7 .  In  thirty  minutes  she  sights  her 
friend’s  house.  Firmly  she  pulls  back 
on  the  control  stick,  which  slows 
down  the  helicopter  to  a  stop  twelve 
hundred  feet  above  green  lawn.  She 
hovers,  prepares  to  descend.  How 
does  she  do  this?  She  sits  with  her 
right  hand  lightly  on  the  control 
stick,  her  left  gripping  the  lift  lever. 
With  the  control  stick,  she  holds  the 
helicopter  motionless  against  a  light 
breeze,  pressing  forward,  back,  right, 
or  left  as  the  case  may  be  —  just  as  she 
would  jockey  a  motor-car  into  a  park¬ 
ing  space.  Gradually  she  releases  the 
lift  lever.  As  the  rotor  blades  bite 
less  powerfully  at  the  air,  the  helicop¬ 
ter  sinks  gently  to  earth.  She  can 
control  the  descent  to  one  foot  a  min¬ 
ute  if  she  chooses.  The  wheels  touch 
the  ground,  the  shock  absorbers  lower 
the  cabin  without  a  jar.  She  turns  off 
the  ignition  switch  and  climbs  briskly 
out. 

8.  Now,  you  may  ask,  what  must  I 
pay  for  my  helicopter?  Fortunately, 
the  direct-lift  machine  is  ideally 
adapted  for  mass  production.  Man¬ 
ufactured  by  the  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands,  it  will  cost  no  more  than  a 
medium-priced  automobile.  Because 
of  the  principle  involved,  the  average 
medium-priced  helicopter  will  prob¬ 


ably  not  exceed  the  speed  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  miles  an  hour.  Twenty 
persons  will  probably  be  as  many 
passengers  as  can  be  carried.  Made 
entirely  of  metal  and  having  a  few 
working  parts,  the  helicopter  lends 
itself  to  assembly-line  manufacture  as 
easily  as  did  the  automobile.  Nor 
will  the  helicopter  cost  much  to  main¬ 
tain.  One  of  the  drawbacks  to  the 
greater  use  of  small  private  airplanes 
has  been  hangar  rental  at  an  airport. 
The  direct-lift  machine  needs  no  air¬ 
port;  there  is  no  hangar  rental  because 
it  is  housed  in  a  garage  on  your  own 
grounds.  A  light  two-seater  heli¬ 
copter  can  make  ten  miles  to  a  gallon 
of  gasoline.  Time  may  better  this 
figure.  And  the  cost  of  servicing  will 
be  no  more,  certainly  —  and  perhaps 
even  less  —  than  for  your  automobile. 
A  helicopter  operates  with  uniform 
rhythm.  Whether  you  are  flying  at 
three  miles  an  hour  or  a  hundred  and 
forty,  the  rotor  blades  are  spinning  at 
a  nearly  constant  speed.  An  auto¬ 
mobile  with  its  frequently  shifting 
rates  of  speed  and  greater  number  of 
parts  causes  greater  wear.  An  auto¬ 
mobile  is  serviced,  theoretically  at 
least,  every  thousand  miles.  A  heli¬ 
copter  will  get  a  similar  servicing  ap¬ 
proximately  every  hundred  hours, 
which  would  mean  about  five  thou¬ 
sand  to  nine  thousand  miles.  Finally, 
let  me  add  that  dust,  the  enemy  of 
machinery,  is  not  found  in  the  clean 
air  of  the  heights. 

To  test  your  ability  to  skim 

When  all  the  members  of  the  class 
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are  standing,  the  person  who  first 
finished  his  assignment  in  each  group 
will  read  the  central  thought  of  the 
passage  he  located  and  the  important 
details  concerning  it.  The  rest  of  his 
group  will  decide  whether  he  has 
stated  the  central  thought  correctly 


and  included  the  most  important  de¬ 
tails.  The  class  may  find  that  the 
pupils  who  finished  quickly  did  not 
take  sufficient  time  to  state  the  central 
thought  accurately  or  to  distinguish 
between  important  and  unimportant 
details. 


4.  Finding  the  Meaning  of  Words  from  the  Context 


To  read  and  do  by  yourself 

You  can  often  discover  the  meaning 
of  an  unfamiliar  word  by  the  way  in 
which  it  is  used  in  a  sentence  or  by  the 
surrounding  sentences.  In  the  passage 
you  have  just  read,  the  word  direct-lift 
may  have  been  new  to  you.  By  read¬ 
ing  the  third  paragraph  carefully, 
you  can  get  a  general  idea  of  its  mean¬ 
ing.  Similarly  if  you  have  never  be¬ 
fore  seen  the  word  tachometer  you  can 
learn  its  meaning  by  reading  the  middle 
part  of  the  fifth  paragraph.  You 
should  always  use  the  dictionary  to 
make  sure  that  you  have  given  a  new 
word  its  correct  meaning. 

1.  Helicopters  do  not  need  runways 
on  which  to  take  off.  Should  you  say 
that  this  type  of  plane  has  destroyed 
runways,  erased  them,  omitted  them, 
or  eliminated  them? 

2..  Should  you  say  that  the  helicopter 
is  more  flexible,  less  adaptable,  more 
pliable,  or  softer  than  the  automobile? 

3.  If  a  new  object  reminds  you  of  an¬ 
other  that  has  been  long  familiar  to 
you,  is  the  new  object  essential  to  the 
earlier  object,  reminiscent  of  it,  ob¬ 
scured  by  it,  or  depleted  by  it? 

4.  Does  a  throttle  quadrant  look  like 


an  equiangular  triangle,  a  half  moon, 
a  quarter  circle,  or  a  square? 

5.  Do  rotor  blades  remain  stationary, 
move  right  and  left  in  a  straight  line, 
whirl  about  a  fixed  point,  or  slide  up 
and  down? 

6.  Is  a  person  who  keeps  a  careful  and 
constant  watch  for  danger  said  to  be 
casual,  reprehensible,  stolid,  or  vig¬ 
ilant? 

7.  If  you  make  an  adjustment,  do  you 
make  a  change,  remain  immovable, 
become  sleepy,  or  go  away? 

8.  Is  a  machine  that  adapts  itself  to  a 
new  condition  without  the  aid  of  a 
person  said  to  act  mechanically,  auto¬ 
matically,  awkwardly,  dangerously, 
or  visibly? 

9.  If  you  estimate  a  distance,  do  you 
gauge  it,  make  a  scale  drawing  of  it, 
measure  it  with  a  ruler,  or  refer  to  it? 

10.  If  you  have  climbed  to  a  height, 
have  you  stopped  moving,  descended, 
achieved  altitude,  or  been  cruising? 

To  discuss  in  class 

When  you  are  called  on,  take  your 
turn  in  answering  the  questions  above. 
Correct  any  errors  on  your  paper. 


Courtesy  of  George  So 


CHAPTER  SEVEN 


Telling  Simple  Stories 


i.  Suggestions  to  Follow  in  Telling  a  Story 


To  read  to  yourself 

A  story,  unlike  a  report,  has  a  sur¬ 
prise  or  an  exciting  event  toward  which 
each  preceding  sentence  leads.  In  order 
to  make  your  audience  or  readers  want 
to  learn  what  this  climax  is,  you 
should  give  them  a  hint  early  in  the 
story.  You  may  give  later  hints,  but 
to  keep  their  interest  throughout  the 
story,  you  should  keep  the  actual 
surprise  or  most  exciting  event  until 
near  the  end.  Any  sentence  that  does 
not  lead  directly  to  this  point  or  make 
plain  some  needed  explanation  should 
be  omitted.  Long  discussions  of 
characters  are  unnecessary,  but  a  few 
words  that  show  whether  a  person  is 


gay,  sober,  old,  young,  quick,  or  slow 
help  to  give  a  feeling  of  reality  to  a 
story. 

As  you  read  Abby’s  story,  look 
especially  for  three  things :  (i)  Where 
do  you  get  your  first  clue?  (2.)  What 
small  touches  explain  one  or  another 
of  the  characters?  (3)  In  which  ways 
is  excitement  increased? 

READING  BETWEEN  THE  LINES 

Our  gang  was  divided  into  two 
groups.  One  was  the  criminals  and 
their  victim;  the  other  was  the  G-men. 
The  criminals  would  hide  their  victim, 
who  always  had  paper  and  pencil,  and 


usually  old  newspapers  or  magazines. 
Then  the  criminals  would  make  the 
victim  write  a  note  saying  he  was  well 
and  asking  for  whatever  amount  of 
ransom  had  been  decided  on.  The 
victim’s  problem  was  to  get  into  the 
note  information  by  which  the  G-men 
could  tell  where  he  was.  Gail  and  I 
always  wanted  to  be  the  victim  and 
very  often  one  of  us  was.  The  message 
to  the  G-men  was  always  carried  by 
Chaddie,  the  brighter  of  our  two 
cocker  spaniels.  His  brother  Smoky 
died  several  years  ago,  but  he  has  a 
part  in  this  story. 

A  few  months  ago  Dad  was  laid  up 
at  home  with  a  broken  ankle.  It  was 
late  Saturday  afternoon  when  he  had  a 
call  from  Washington  asking  him  to 
put  in  the  mail  some  papers  that  were 
in  his  desk  in  the  office. 

“You  wouldn’t  mind  going  down¬ 
town  for  me,  would  you,  Abby?’’  Dad 
asked. 

I  thought  of  the  building,  which 
would  be  quiet  and  dark,  and  decided 
the  trip  would  be  an  adventure. 

“I’ll  take  Chad,’’  I  said.  Dad  gave 
me  his  keys  and  showed  me  which  one 
would  unlock  the  front  door  and  which 
one  would  unlock  his  office  door.  He 
explained  exactly  where  each  of  the 
light  switches  would  be  found. 

“Ralph,”  Mother  asked,  “do  you 
think  it’s  safe  for  her  to  go  into  that 
big  lonesome  building?” 

“Oh,  nothing  can  hurt  her,”  Dad 
answered.  “Get  me  an  evening  news¬ 
paper,  will  you,  Abby?’’  he  called  as  I 
left. 

Chad  and  I  rather  liked  the  walk  in 


the  cool  twilight.  When  I  met  a 
paper  boy  just  outside  the  building,  I 
bought  Dad’s  paper.  I  had  no  trouble 
unlocking  the  front  door,  and  I  found 
the  main  switch  in  the  hall  easily. 
The  elevators  weren’t  running.  In 
Dad’s  office  I  put  the  papers  in  my 
handbag  and  was  about  to  turn  off 
the  light  when  the  door  into  the  hall 
opened  very  quietly  and  a  man’s  head 
and  shoulders  pushed  in. 

I  was  so  surprised  that  at  first  I  was 
only  a  little  startled.  Even  when  I 
saw  that  he  kept  one  hand  in  his 
pocket  and  his  hat  pulled  down  over 
his  eyes,  I  only  thought,  “This  is  just 
like  a  detective  story.”  But  when  he 
came  toward  me  and  began  to  talk  out 
of  one  side  of  his  mouth,  I  was  really 
frightened.  Something  happened  to 
my  voice.  I  couldn’t  speak.  My 
hands  shook.  My  knees  trembled. 

“Get  the  money,  quick,”  the  man 
half  whispered. 

Chaddie  began  to  bristle  and  fuss, 
but  the  man  paid  no  attention  to  him. 
Still  I  couldn’t  speak  or  move. 

“  Get  it  open,”  he  nodded  to  the  safe 
on  the  other  side  of  the  room. 

“I  can’t,”  I  managed  to  croak.  “I 
don’t  know  how.” 

“You  can  find  out,”  he  snarled, 
“or  I’ll  blow  your  brains  out.” 

“I  don’t  know  the  combination,” 
I  quavered. 

‘ 4  It  must  be  somewhere  here.  Look 
through  the  desk.” 

“It’s  locked,”  I  told  him. 

“Give  me  your  keys,”  he  ordered 
and  reached  for  my  handbag. 

“Listen,”  I  said.  He  thought  I 
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had  heard  something  and  stopped 
absolutely  still.  “You’ll  have  to  let 
me  call  up  my  family  — ’’ 

“Nothing  doing,  what  do  you  take 
me  for?’’ 

“You  don’t  know  my  mother. 
She’ll  have  a  schedule  in  her  mind  of 
the  exact  minute  I  ought  to  get  home. 
If  I’m  not  there  five  minutes  after  that, 
she’ll  call  the  state  guard  if  she  can’t 
get  the  police.’’ 

“  Yeah?’’  he  smiled,  but  he  seemed  a 
little  uneasy. 

“  She  told  me  to  take  a  taxi.  She’ll 
be  expecting  me  in  about  five  minutes. 

“You’re  not  talking  to  anybody. 
The  minute  the  police  appear,  you’ll 
be  starting  on  a  long  trip.’’ 

“See  here,’’  I  said  desperately, 
wondering  if  it  would  work.  “Let 
me  send  the  newspaper  back  by 
Chaddie.  I’ll  write  a  note  that  will 
make  her  think  I’ve  met  a  friend  and 
am  delayed.  You  can  read  it.’’ 

“You  write  your  note,  and  I’ll  see 
if  it’s  O.K.” 

I  wrote  at  the  top  of  the  newspaper, 
“Sorry  I’ll  be  late;  stopping  for  a  soda. 
I  may  meet  Smoky  before  I  get  home. 
Abby.” 

“Now  what’s  your  plan?  Does 
your  dog  open  the  front  door?’’ 

“No,  you  do.  I’ll  go  along  so 
Chad  will  start  off  right.’’ 

Of  course  the  thief  wouldn’t  let  me 
get  anywhere  near  the  door  for  fear 
I’d  scream.  Neither  would  he  turn 
on  any  lights.  So  it  was  pretty  scary 
in  that  dark  hall  with  the  cold  night 
air  rushing  in  as  Chad  with  the  news¬ 
paper  in  his  mouth  slipped  through  the 


crack  and  disappeared  into  the  street. 
All  the  way  back  up  the  old  stairs  and 
down  the  corridor,  I  kept  wondering  if 
Gail  would  be  home.  She  would 
understand  the  message.  Dad  or 
Mother  might  not  even  see  it  and  if 
they  did  I  couldn’t  count  on  their  be¬ 
ing  anything  but  confused.  Still, 
knowing  Mother,  I  felt  pretty  sure  she 
would  be  worried  enough  to  get  help. 

Back  in  the  office  the  thief  went 
through  Dad’s  desk  like  Chaddie  dig¬ 
ging  out  a  rat.  Then  he  began  on 
Miss  Lathrop’s  desk  and  found  the 
combination  under  her  nail  polish. 
He  had  the  safe  open,  the  money  in 
his  pocket.  I  was  praying  hard  that 
Gail  had  been  home.  Was  there  never 
going  to  be  any  help?  He  straightened 
up.  I  saw  then  that  the  telephone 
cord  was  cut. 

“Just  sit  still,  Sister,  for  ten  min¬ 
utes.  Telephone  if  you  like.  You’ll 
be  all  right.  By  next  week  you’ll  be 
enjoying  telling  this  story.  So  long. 
Glad  we  met.  It  was  pretty  profita¬ 
ble.’’ 

I  was  so  furious  that  I  couldn’t 
speak,  and  I  was  afraid  I’d  cry.  Then 
I  heard  a  tiny  click  far  away  down  the 
hall.  I  hoped  he  didn’t  hear  it.  He’d 
threatened  to  kill  me  if  the  police 
came.  If  only  he’d  get  through  the 
door,  I  planned  to  hide  under  the  desk. 
He  opened  the  door  carefully.  The 
hall  was  still  dark.  I  slumped  under 
the  desk.  Then  there  were  lights, 
gruff  voices,  and  Gail  crying,  “I  told 
you  she  was  going  to  be  killed!  That’s 
the  only  way  she  could  ever  see 
Smoky!’’  and  Chaddie  was  kissing  my 
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Abby  has  sent  us  a  message  by  Chad  die. 

face  and  trying  to  dig  me  out  from 
under  the  desk. 

“Oh,  Gail,”  I  wailed,  “it  was 
awful!” 

“It  would  have  been  worse  if  we’d 
never  played  G-men.” 

To  do  by  yourself 

Answering  the  following  questions 
will  help  you  to  understand  how  Abby 
planned  her  story. 

i.  What  does  the  first  sentence  in  the 
story  tell  you? 

z.  Did  the  writer  introduce  early  in 
the  story  an  important  clue  to  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  story?  In  what  sentence 
do  you  find  it?  Did  you  notice  it 
when  you  first  read  it? 

3 .  Does  the  surprise  come  early  or  late 
in  the  story? 

4.  Did  the  title  make  you  wish  to  read 
the  story? 

3.  In  what  order  are  the  events  told? 

6.  Would  the  story  have  been  just  as 
interesting  if  no  conversation  among 
the  characters  had  been  used?  Would 


it  have  made  the  events  seem  as  real? 
Did  all  the  characters  talk  in  the  same 
way? 

7.  Were  disappointments  used  to  add 
to  the  excitement? 

8.  When  the  characters  are  frightened 
or  excited,  do  they  talk  in  long  or 
short  sentences? 

9.  Are  there  any  unnecessary  sen¬ 
tences?  What  should  be  done  with 
them? 

Write  nine  rules  for  telling  a  story 
well.  Use  a  sentence  for  each  rule. 
Number  your  rules  and  begin  each  rule 
on  a  new  line. 

To  discuss  in  class 

Help  your  classmates  to  answer  the 
nine  questions.  Then,  if  you  are  asked 
to  do  so,  read  your  rules  aloud.  While 
others  read  their  rules,  listen  to  see  (1) 
whether  anyone  has  included  a  rule 


that  you  have  omitted;  (2.)  whether 
someone  has  omitted  a  rule  that  you 
think  should  be  included. 

Correct  your  list.  If  you  are  called 


on,  write  the  final  list  of  rules  on  the 
board  as  the  class  agrees  they  should 
be  stated.  Check  the  class  list  by  the 
rules  given  on  page  363. 


1.  Good  Titles,  Beginnings,  and  Endings  for  Stories 


To  read  and  think  over 

Which  of  the  following  titles  sug¬ 
gest  that  something  interesting  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  told?  Do  any  give  away  the 
point?  Would  any  be  more  suitable 
for  a  report  or  an  explanation? 

1.  A  New  Way  to  Salvage  Tin 
2..  A  Quick  Decision 

3.  Sabotage 

4.  A  Thief  with  Wings 

3.  Frightened  by  a  Squirrel 

6.  The  Second  Left  Turn 

7.  A  Plan  That  Failed 

8.  New  Hats  from  Old 

9.  The  Third  Visitor 

10.  Just  a  Dream 

Which  of  these  beginnings  would 
make  you  want  to  read  the  story?  Do 
any  tell  too  much?  Would  any  be 
more  suitable  as  the  final  sentence  of 
a  story? 

1.  It’s  hard  to  be  punished  for  doing 
your  duty. 

L.  This  is  a  story  that  Grandfather 
used  to  tell  his  sons. 

3.  Three  failures  had  nearly  discour¬ 
aged  Sam. 

4.  It  was  such  a  simple  explanation 
that  we  all  felt  sheepish. 

5.  The  locomotive  sputtered,  coughed, 
hesitated,  and  tried  again. 

6.  With  the  first  roar  of  thunder  we 
looked  for  a  dry  shelter. 


7.  Only  a  muskrat  could  be  responsible 
for  this  damage. 

8.  A  strange  light  that  turned  out  to 
be  the  well-known  will-o’-the-wisp 
caused  the  greatest  excitement  in  our 
camp  last  summer. 

9.  The  longest  way  was  not  very  short 
this  time. 

10.  Rod  needed  just  two  dollars  to 
complete  the  amount  for  his  first 
bond. 

Which  of  the  following  sentences 
seem  to  you  to  make  a  story  complete 
and  leave  the  reader  satisfied?  Which 
would  you  reject  because  they  are 
dull  or  have  been  used  too  often? 
Which  seem  more  suitable  for  be¬ 
ginnings? 

1.  Everybody  agreed  that  this  was  a 
happy  ending. 

i.  Many  lasting  friendships  have 
grown  out  of  just  such  misunderstand¬ 
ings. 

3.  Clothes  may  not  make  the  man, 
but  the  right  ones  often  give  him 
poise. 

4.  Dick  was  certain  he  would  never  be 
fooled  again  by  a  harmless  mouse. 

5.  We  all  agreed  that  all’s  well  that 
ends  well. 

6.  Across  the  cold  plain  came  once 
more  the  strange,  hair-raising  cry. 
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7.  Just  one  small  piece  of  string  was 
all  he  needed. 

8.  He  still  looked  like  a  lazy  mongrel, 
but  he  was  no  longer  unhappy. 

9.  And  their  cheers  split  the  heavens. 

To  discuss  in  class 

Which  titles  suggested  reports  or 
explanations  rather  than  stories? 
Which  gave  away  the  point?  Which 
of  the  beginnings  would  make  you 
want  to  read  or  hear  the  rest  of  the 
stories?  Which  of  the  concluding 
sentences  sounded  as  if  they  would 
satisfy  the  reader? 

Did  any  of  these  sentences  suggest 
narratives  which  might  go  before 
them? 

To  read  and  think  over 

One  of  the  following  suggestions 
for  stories  may  appeal  to  you,  or  you 
may  decide  to  use  an  idea  of  your  own. 
Apply  the  rules  you  made  for  telling 
stories  as  you  complete  one  of  these  or 
your  own.  Make  a  title  for  the  story. 
Try  to  find  the  best  possible  opening 
sentence.  Plant  at  least  one  clue  care¬ 
fully.  Tell  the  surprise,  or  point,  or 
explanation  as  near  the  end  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Try  to  find  a  concluding  sen¬ 
tence  that  is  both  satisfying  and  in¬ 
teresting. 

1.  At  the  inn  where  Leonard  worked 
last  summer,  it  was  the  custom  for  a 
guest  who  was  leaving  to  place  under 
his  plate  at  the  last  meal  a  present  for 
the  boy  who  had  waited  on  him. 
Guests  who  had  required  a  great  deal 
of  service  often  left  as  much  as  a  five- 
dollar  bill.  For  this  reason  Leonard 


and  the  other  boys  never  minded  doing 
all  kinds  of  things  to  please  even  the 
fussiest  and  most  irritating  guests.  In 
fact,  Leonard  had  felt  rather  pleased 
that  old  Mr.  Griscourt  and  his  daugh¬ 
ter  were  at  one  of  his  tables  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  nothing  ever  pleased 
either  of  them. 

The  Tuesday  the  Griscourts  left  was 
hot  and  sticky.  One  of  the  cooks  was 
threatening  to  leave.  Service  had  to 
be  slow. 

“Young  fellow,”  said  Mr.  Gris¬ 
court,  “I  had  thought  you  were  a 
pretty  good  waiter.  You  ought  to 
see  that  my  glass  needs  filling  and  my 
daughter  wants  some  butter.” 

Leonard  filled  the  glasses  and  got 
the  butter,  but  he  was  in  the  kitchen 
when  the  Griscourts  left  the  table. 
Under  the  old  gentleman’s  plate  he 
found  his  calling  card  with  a  few 
words  on  it.  “Bring  this  and  what¬ 
ever  you’ve  saved  this  summer  and 
I’ll  show  you  how  to  make  it 
grow.” 

Under  the  table  Leonard  found  a 
twenty-dollar  bill. 

What  did  Leonard  do  with  the 
bill? 

Mr.  Griscourt  later  wrote  the  man¬ 
ager  of  the  inn  that  he  had  lost  a 
twenty-dollar  bill. 

Did  Mr.  Griscourt  intend  to  test 
Leonard’s  honesty?  What  did  Leon¬ 
ard  do  with  the  card? 
z.  A  motorist  was  hailed  on  a  country 
road  by  a  poorly  dressed  old  woman 
wearing  a  sunbonnet  and  carrying  a 
basket  over  which  a  bandanna  was 
draped.  The  motorist  stopped,  and 
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convincing,  use  the  name  of  a  street 
crossing  with  which  you  and  your 
audience  are  familiar.  Indicate  that 
the  doctor  thought  no  more  of  the 
woman  until  something  else  happened 
to  remind  him  of  her  prophecies. 
What  clue  could  you  plant  early  in 
your  story? 


To  carry  out  in  class 

If  you  are  called  on,  be  prepared  to 
complete  one  of  the  stories  above  or 
another  that  you  prefer, 
i.  Give  the  title  of  your  story. 

2..  Tell  your  story. 

3 .  Speak  distinctly  and  not  too  rapidly 
in  a  tone  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
throughout  the  room. 

4.  Ask  for  suggestions  to  help  you 
improve  the  next  story  that  you 
tell. 

Listen  as  others  tell  their  stories  to 
see  whether 

1.  The  title  is  interesting,  brief,  and 
not  too  revealing. 

2..  The  opening  sentence  is  interesting. 
3.  A  clue  to  the  ending  is  given  early. 

What  clumsy  or  careless  act  of 
yours  has  led  to  amusing  results l 


the  old  woman  opened  the  back  door 
of  the  sedan  and  put  the  basket  on  the 
floor.  Just  as  the  woman  was  about 
to  get  in,  the  motorist  asked  her  to 
see  whether  his  left  back  tire  was  flat. 
Before  she  could  return  he  started  up 
and  drove  off. 

Use  the  conversation  between  the 
motorist  and  the  woman.  Give  an 
early  clue  as  to  the  motorist’s  decision. 
In  your  last  sentence  tell  what  was  in 
the  basket. 

3 .  A  doctor  was  crossing  a  busy  inter¬ 
section  in  a  large  city  when  he  was 
jostled  by  a  large  woman,  who  looked 
a  little  blank,  came  to  herself  sud¬ 
denly,  begged  his  pardon,  and  then 
said,  “Before  night  you  will  see  an 
accident.  In  a  month  a  South  Ameri¬ 
can  politician  will  send  for  you  to  per¬ 
form  an  operation  on  his  son.’’ 

Tell  the  story,  using  the  necessary 
dialogue.  What  happened  to  the 
doctor?  To  make  your  story  sound 


4.  The  surprise  or  point  of  the  story 
is  given  near  the  end. 

5.  Exact  words  of  the  characters  are 
quoted. 


6.  The  action  is  made  to  seem  swift 
and  exciting  as  the  end  draws  near. 

7.  Unnecessary  sentences  are  avoided. 

8.  The  last  sentence  is  satisfying. 


3 .  Making  Stories  More  Interesting 


To  read  to  yourself 

Debby  often  has  good  ideas  for 
stories,  but  she  has  found  that  fre¬ 
quently  her  stories  are  not  so  interest¬ 
ing  to  the  class  as  she  hoped.  She  has 
decided  to  make  a  story  out  of  what 
happened  to  Josie  Marcy  and  Phine 
Dalton.  This  is  her  first  draft  of  the 
story. 

A  FRIEND  IN  NEED 

There  were  two  girls  named  Jose¬ 
phine  in  the  same  homeroom.  One 
was  Josie  Marcy  and  the  other  Phine 
Dalton.  Josie  was  the  brightest  pupil 
in  the  whole  school,  but  she  was  the 
stiffest  and  most  serious  one  also. 
After  two  years  in  the  school  she  had 
no  friends.  At  first  everyone  had  tried 
to  talk  to  her,  but  her  stiff  manner  and 
short  answers  discouraged  them.  Josie 
was  unhappy  and  decided  it  must  be 
her  queer  clothes  that  kept  her  from 
having  friends,  but  the  girls  could 
have  told  her  that  it  was  the  way  she 
treated  them. 

One  day  Phine  Dalton  stayed  in  at 
recess,  as  Josie  did  every  day.  Phine 
had  a  new  type  of  problem  in  math 
to  do.  She  decided  to  get  Josie  to  help 
her.  Josie  wasn’t  very  friendly  at 
first.  She  thought  Phine  should  have 


listened  to  what  the  teacher  said  when 
he  explained  the  problem.  Phine  ad¬ 
mitted  she  was  probably  thinking  up 
wisecracks  at  the  time.  Josie  was 
almost  shocked,  but  Phine  finally 
coaxed  Josie  to  help  her.  Then  she 
insisted  on  teaching  Josie  to  make 
wisecracks  and  forced  her  to  promise 
to  practice  at  least  one  before  the  next 
day,  and  to  wear  her  hair  in  a  loose, 
pretty  way.  She  told  Josie  she  could 
hide  behind  it  when  she  felt  shy,  and 
it  would  be  becoming. 

For  several  weeks  Phine  did  her 
math  with  Josie  at  recess  and  practiced 
wisecracks  with  her.  Then  Phine  had 
a  part  in  the  school  play  and  became 
too  busy  to  work  during  recess.  Josie 
worried  because  she  knew  if  Phine  fell 
behind  in  her  studies  she  would  be 
taken  out  of  the  school  play,  and  Josie 
couldn’t  bear  to  think  of  Phine’s  being 
so  disappointed.  Her  concern  for 
Phine  gave  her  courage  to  go  up  to  a 
group  in  the  lunchroom  where  Phine 
was  eating  and  ask  her  jestingly  about 
her  math.  Phine  in  turn  asked  Josie 
to  try  out  for  a  part  in  the  play  and 
encouraged  her  to  spring  a  wisecrack. 
Josie  got  a  little  more  courage  and 
agreed  to  try  out  for  the  part. 
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After  she  had  read  her  part,  which 
wasn’t  so  hard  as  she  had  thought 
because  she  had  had  the  practice 
Phine  made  her  take  in  speaking  to 
people,  she  heard  some  girls  talking. 
They  were  saying  how  smart  Phine 
was  in  her  studies  and  how  good  in 
dramatics.  At  first  Josie  was  hurt; 
Phine  had  played  a  trick  on  her,  pre¬ 
tending  to  need  help.  Then  she  saw 
why  Phine  had  done  it.  Phine  had 
wanted  to  be  friends  with  her,  and 
wanted  to  help  her.  When  she  under¬ 
stood  that,  she  turned  to  the  girls  and 
said  as  naturally  as  anyone  else,  ‘  ‘  And 
isn’t  Phine  grand  at  being  friends?  ” 
Debby’s  title  is  not  so  good  as  it 
might  be.  It  tells  too  much,  and  it 
sounds  a  little  dull.  If  you  can’t  think 
of  a  better  one,  which  of  the  following 
would  you  select? 

1.  A  Harmless  Deception 

2.  Teacher  and  Pupil 

3 .  A  Labor  of  Love 

4.  Lessons  Outside  of  Books 
3.  Math  Solves  the  Problem 

Which  of  the  following  sentences 
would  you  advise  Debby  to  use  to 
begin  her  story? 

1.  Josie  Marcy  was  the  best  student 
in  the  Dover  school,  but  she  was  also 
the  stiffest  and  most  difficult  one  to 
talk  to. 

2.  After  two  years  in  her  new  school 
Josie  Marcy  had  no  friends. 

3 .  I  am  going  to  tell  a  story  about  two 
girls  named  Josephine. 

Debby’s  story  needs  to  be  enlivened 
with  conversation.  Which  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words  would  you  use  in  de¬ 
scribing  how  Josie  talked? 


1.  stiffly 

2.  seriously 

3  •  saily 

4.  wonderingly 

5.  timidly 


6.  teasingly 

7.  pleasantly 

8.  happily 

9.  frolickingly 

10.  jestingly 


Which  girl  would  chatter?  Which 
would  lecture? 

Which  of  the  words  in  the  list  would 
you  use  toward  the  end  to  show  the 
change  in  Josie? 


To  write  by  yourself 

Select  one  of  the  following  conversa¬ 
tions  that  Debby  would  need  for  her 
story  and  write  it,  showing  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  two  girls. 

1.  The  first  conversation  between 
Phine  and  Josie  when  Phine  asked  for 
help  and  promised  to  teach  Josie  how 
to  make  wisecracks. 

2.  The  conversation  that  took  place 
when  Josie  went  to  Phine  to  ask  her 
about  her  studies  and  Phine  in  turn 
asked  Josie  to  try  out  for  the  school 
play. 

3 .  The  conversation  which  Josie  over¬ 
heard  about  Phine  and  in  which  she 
finally  joined  happily. 

To  discuss  in  class 

Listen  as  others  read  their  conversa¬ 
tions  to  see  whether  they  have  made 
the  girls  talk  in  a  natural  way  and  yet 
live  up  to  their  characters  as  Debby 
outlined  them. 

When  your  turn  comes,  find  out 
whether  the  class  thinks  that  you 
know  how  to  write  conversations  that 
sound  natural,  that  advance  the  story, 
and  that  do  not  wander  from  the 
point. 
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Working  together 

Use  as  much  or  as  little  of  Debby’s 
first  draft  as  you  decide  is  necessary; 
improve  it  in  any  way  that  you  can. 
Decide  which  of  the  several  versions  of 
the  conversations  you  would  use  to 
fill  it  out.  When  your  teacher  calls 
on  you,  begin  telling  the  story.  Go 
on  until  you  need  one  of  the  conversa¬ 
tions.  At  that  point  ask  the  member 
of  the  class  who  wrote  what  you  con¬ 
sider  the  best  conversation  for  this 


situation  to  read  it.  After  he  has  read 
it,  continue  telling  the  story  until 
another  conversation  is  needed.  Con¬ 
tinue  until  the  story  is  completed. 

To  criticize  in  class 

What  does  the  class  need  to  practice 
most  in  writing  conversations?  How 
will  this  work  help  you  to  improve 
your  next  story? 


4.  Fitting  Ideas  Together  in  the  Right  Order 


To  read  to  yourself 

Although  many  skillful  writers  do 
not  follow  the  time  order  in  telling  a 
story,  the  order  in  which  events 
happened  or  are  imagined  to  have 
happened  is  usually  the  easiest  order 
for  an  audience  to  understand.  If  you 
know  clearly  just  which  event  follows 
another,  you  will  not  become  confused 
in  telling  the  events  of  your  story  and 
have  to  say  something  like  this,  “Oh, 
I  meant  to  say  that  on  his  first  visit 
Tom  saw  a  little  stove  in  the  harness 
room,”  or  “I  forgot  to  tell  you  that 
Mary’s  mother  used  the  same  doll’s 
house  when  she  was  a  child,  so  she 
knew  where  the  purse  was.” 

Below  you  will  find  one  group  of 
lettered  sentences  and  one  group  of 
numbered  sentences.  All  the  sentences 
belong  in  Gerald’s  story.  Where 
would  you  insert  the  lettered  sentences 
in  the  group  of  numbered  sentences  to 
make  the  story  tell  things  in  the  order 
in  which  they  happened? 

A.  Everyone  in  our  family  agreed  that 


Pete  the  organ  grinder  and  his  monkey 
needed  a  vacation. 

B.  “  You  shouldn’t  be  the  only  woman 
in  town  who  will  befriend  anything 
once,  even  a  monkey,”  grinned  my 
father. 

C.  He  chased  to  the  length  of  his 
chain  every  cat  in  the  neighborhood 
and  tormented  the  life  out  of  our  cock¬ 
ers,  who  barked  their  heads  off  just  out 
of  his  reach.  Evenings  in  the  house, 
he  slept  in  the  cat’s  basket,  and  except 
for  his  noise  my  mother  admitted  life 
with  Toby  was  simpler  than  she  had 
dared  to  hope. 

D.  “E  ve  always  thought  when  I  was 
trying  a  sweater  or  a  suit  on  you,  that 
you  children  were  as  near  perpetual 
motion  as  could  be  found.  I  declare 
you’re  statues  compared  to  that  mon¬ 
key.” 

E.  Buttons  he  immediately  bit  in  two 
and  spat  out. 

F.  As  the  morning  wore  on,  we  grew 
tired  of  waiting  for  Pete,  so  we 
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chained  Toby  to  the  gymnasium  set 
and  went  off  to  play  ball. 

G.  Mother,  who  always  thinks  of 
food  in  a  crisis,  tried  to  get  Pete  into 
the  dining  room. 

H.  The  corner  of  these  two  streets 
was  crowded  thick  with  people  as  it 
always  is  between  twelve  and  two. 
But  among  all  the  people  we  saw  no 
little  red  hat  bobbing  about. 

I.  And  there  we  found  Toby.  He 
would  walk  up  to  each  bench,  courte¬ 
ously  hold  out  his  cap,  look  carefully 
at  the  pennies  dropped  in  it,  tuck  them 
in  his  pocket,  and  put  his  hat  on  and 
hop  to  the  next  bench. 

J.  “I  guess  he’ll  come,  all  right.  I 
brought  a  banana,”  Ed  explained. 

K.  “Maybe  what  got  Toby  down,” 
Ed  suggested,  “was  his  old  clothes. 
I  bet  he  had  it  all  figured  out  that  he 
couldn’t  make  much  money  till  he 
had  some  new  ones.  I  don’t  believe 
his  work  bothered  him.” 

i.  Pete  was  getting  thin,  and  Toby, 
the  monkey,  looked  sad.  z.  My 
mother,  who  looks  out  for  animals 
almost  as  much  as  for  people,  said  it 
was  clear  that  Toby  was  overworked. 
3.  With  her  help  we  didn’t  have 
much  trouble  finding  a  place  for  Pete 
near  the  seashore,  but  we  couldn’t  find 
a  place  that  would  take  both  Peter  and 
Toby.  4.  We  tried  to  persuade  Pete  to 
let  us  send  Toby  to  the  zoo  where  he 
would  be  well-treated.  5.  Privately, 
we  thought  Toby  would  probably 
have  a  better  time  than  usual  there  and 
a  better  diet. 

6.  “I  no  senda  da  monk  away,  ex¬ 
cept  I  senda  him  lak  to  friends,”  said 


Pete,  and  nothing  would  budge  his 
resolution. 

7.  “You  know  what  that  means,” 
sighed  my  mother. 

8.  “Oh,  do  you  mean  we  can  take 
Toby?”  Ed  and  I  screamed. 

9.  “Why  not?”  my  father  asked. 
“We’ve  had  everything  now  except  a 
giraffe  and  a  hippopotamus.” 

10.  “  We’ve  never  even  had  a  tiger,” 
I  pointed  out. 

11.  “Just  give  us  time  and  we’ll 
have  everything,”  my  father  promised. 

iz.  So  Toby  came  to  us.  During 
the  first  week  he  was  very  quiet  and 
well-behaved  for  a  monkey.  13.  By 
the  second  week  he  ran  all  over  the 
outdoor  gymnasium  set  where  he  was 
chained,  doing  remarkable  acrobatic 
feats  on  the  rings  and  bars  and  re¬ 
quiring  someone  at  least  once  a  half 
hour  to  untangle  his  chain. 

14.  Toby’s  clothes  were  shabby, 
and  part  of  my  mother’s  plan  had  been 
to  send  him  home  with  a  new  outfit. 
The  business  of  fittings  she  found  diffi¬ 
cult. 

15.  However,  being  a  woman  of  re¬ 
markable  patience,  she  managed  to 
make,  try  on,  and  finish  a  new  red  fez 
and  red  jacket  with  brass  buttons  and 
black  and  gold  braid.  16.  Toby 
seemed  immensely  impressed  with  his 
new  outfit.  17.  He  bowed  elaborately 
and  carried  his  new  hat  from  one  to 
the  other  of  us  for  pennies.  18.  My 
mother  was  of  no  mind  to  have  Toby’s 
new  clothes  worn  out  before  his  holi¬ 
day  was  over,  so  she  put  them  away, 
and  not  until  the  morning  of  his  de¬ 
parture  did  she  dress  him  again  in 
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them.  19.  Then  in  great  pride  we 
waited  for  Pete  and  his  excitement  at 
seeing  Toby  so  beautifully  clothed, 
although  we  had  to  admit  Toby  did 
not  seem  so  frisky  as  we  had  hoped. 

2.0.  A  shout  from  my  father  an¬ 
nounced  Pete’s  arrival.  2.1.  We  left 
the  ball  game  at  a  gallop  only  to  find 
Pete  near  to  tears.  2 .2..  Toby  was 
nowhere  to  be  found.  23.  Of  course 
we  looked  everywhere. 

24.  My  father,  who  is  just  as  prac¬ 
tical  in  a  different  way,  said,  “Pete, 
you  get  a  little  lunch.  I  have  an  idea. 

23.  “Where  are  you  going?”  I 
asked. 

26.  “ I’m  looking  for  a  crowd,”  Dad 
replied. 

27.  ‘  ‘Then  you ’d  better  start  at  First 
Street  and  Avenue  A,”  I  suggested. 

28.  “Good  idea,”  he  admitted. 

29.  “Maybe  I  don’t  know  so  much 
about  monkeys  as  I  thought,”  Dad 
admitted  disappointedly. 

30.  “Oh,  Toby  would  be  scared  of 
crowds,  Dad,”  Ed  said. 

31.  “He  likes  little  crowds,”  I 
explained.  “He  wants  five  or  ten 
people  to  watch  him.  But  people 
milling  about  and  paying  no  attention 
to  him  don’t  interest  him.” 

32.  “Where  would  you  look?”  Dad 
asked. 

33.  “You  know  that  little  triangle 
of  open  space  back  of  High  Street?” 

34.  “Where  office  girls  eat  their 
lunches?”  Ed  asked. 

35.  “Yes.” 

36.  “Come  on,  let’s  look!” 

37.  “By  Jove,”  exclaimed  Dad, 
“a  postman’s  holiday  if  there  ever  was 


one!  And  your  mother  thought  his 
work  was  wearing  him  out  and  boring 
him!” 

38.  “Well,  maybe  he’s  had  enough 
vacation,”  I  said. 

39.  “Obviously  he  has,”  Dad  re¬ 
plied.  “Can  you  fellows  catch  him?” 

40.  We  whistled  a  bar  or  two  of  one 
of  the  tunes  Pete’s  organ  played,  and 
Toby  stopped  and  began  to  chatter. 

41.  Then  he  saw  us  and  came  in  long 
swinging  leaps  to  our  feet.  42.  When 
I  bent  over  to  pick  him  up,  he  sprang 
to  Ed’s  shoulder,  grabbed  the  banana, 
and  began  happily  to  smear  it  all  over 
Ed  and  his  own  new  coat. 

43.  “You  may  be  right,”  Dad 
sighed. 

To  write  by  yourself 

When  you  are  certain  that  you  have 
discovered  the  best  place  to  insert  each 
of  the  lettered  passages,  copy  on  a 
clean  sheet  of  paper  the  numerals  and 
letters  in  the  order  in  which  you  think 
they  should  come  in  the  story.  Begin 
a  new  line  for  each  new  paragraph. 

To  discuss  in  class 

When  you  are  called  on,  read  the 
story  in  the  order  that  you  have 
planned.  Explain  why  you  inserted 
each  passage  where  you  did. 

Listen  while  others  read  their  ar¬ 
rangements  of  the  story  to  see  whether 
you  think  they  have  used  as  good  an 
order  as  you  did  or  a  better  one. 

When  the  correct  numbering  of  the 
sentences  is  given,  mark  any  errors 
that  you  made.  For  more  practice 
use  Exercise  I  on  page  115. 
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5-  Planning,  Writing,  and  Telling  Your  Own  Story 


To  read  and  decide  by  yourself 

In  deciding  what  story  to  tell  your 
class,  think  over  interesting  events  in 
which  you  have  recently  taken  part, 
or  amusing  experiences  that  persons 
you  know  have  had,  or  even  entertain¬ 
ing  occurrences  of  which  you  have 
read.  You  may  find  ideas  in  looking 
at  the  pictures  in  this  chapter  or  in 
other  books  and  magazines.  Answer¬ 
ing  these  questions  may  also  help  you: 
i.  Have  you  had  an  interesting  ex¬ 
perience  in  earning  and  saving  money 
to  buy  something  you  very  much  want? 
2..  Have  you  lost  something  and  been 
disappointed  several  times  in  trying  to 
find  it  but  finally  succeeded  in  recover¬ 
ing  it? 

3.  Have  you  been  frightened  at  some¬ 
thing  that  turned  out  to  be  harmless? 

4.  Have  you  made  elaborate  plans  for 
a  formal  party  and  been  disappointed 
at  first  to  find  your  guests  in  a  mood 
for  noisy  play,  only  to  end  by  being 
pleased  that  everyone  had  a  good  time? 

5.  Have  you  had  a  mysterious  experi¬ 
ence  that  turned  out  to  have  a  simple 
explanation? 

6.  Has  someone  in  your  community 
performed  a  deed  of  real  heroism? 

7.  Have  you  been  blamed  for  some  act 
that  you  thought  deserved  praise? 

8.  Have  you  heard  a  story  about  some¬ 
thing  that  happened  many  years  ago 
in  your  community  that  would  interest 
the  class? 

9.  Have  you  read  a  story  you  would 
like  to  retell? 


Preparing  to  write 

First  think  of  the  ideas  you  will  use 
and  decide  exactly  what  the  surprise  or 
point  of  the  story  will  be.  Then  carry 
out  the  following  directions: 

1.  Write  rough  notes  of  the  ideas  in 
the  order  in  which  you  happen  to 
think  of  them.  Star  the  surprise  or 
point  of  the  story. 

2..  Number  the  ideas  in  the  order  in 
which  you  will  tell  them.  Check 
your  numbering  by  asking  yourself, 
What  happened  first?  Have  I  num¬ 
bered  that  1?”  Then  ask  yourself, 
“What  happened  next?”  The  most 
exciting  or  surprising  idea  should  have 
the  highest  or  almost  the  highest 
number.  It  will  be  the  idea  that  you 
starred. 

3.  Test  your  ideas  to  be  sure  that  you 
have  not  included  any  unnecessary 
ones.  Cross  out  any  that  should  be 
omitted. 

4.  Think  of  an  opening  sentence  that 
will  make  your  audience  wish  to  find 
out  the  rest  of  the  story. 

3.  Think  of  a  clue  that  you  can  give 
in  one  of  the  early  sentences.  Be  care¬ 
ful  to  phrase  it  so  that  it  helps  to  keep 
the  story  moving  and  yet  does  not  give 
away  the  point  of  the  story. 

6.  Plan  the  other  sentences  you  will 
use. 

7.  Try  to  make  the  action  seem  rapid 
when  exciting  points  are  reached. 
When  the  same  thing  happens  more 
than  once  in  your  story,  why  should 
you  try  to  make  the  repetitions 
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shorter  and  shorter?  How  can  you  use 
a  temporary  disappointment  to  add  ex¬ 
citement  to  your  story? 

8.  What  conversations  of  the  char¬ 
acters  can  you  give  in  their  own  words? 

9.  When  will  you  plan  to  tell  the  sur¬ 
prise  or  explain  the  mystery?  Think  ol 
the  exact  words  you  will  use  to  make 
this  sentence  exciting  and  satisfying. 

10.  Plan  a  title  that  will  interest  your 
readers  without  giving  away  the  point 
of  the  story. 

Writing  your  story 

As  you  write,  keep  before  you  the 
numbered  list  of  ideas  that  you  made. 
Think  of  the  best  way  to  express  each 
idea  and  write  your  story.  Then  ask 
yourself  the  following  questions : 

1.  Have  I  told  the  events  in  the  order 
in  which  they  happened? 
z.  Have  I  included  all  the  ideas  that 
are  needed  to  make  the  story  clear, 
entertaining,  and  exciting? 

3.  Have  I  included  anything  that  does 
not  help  to  keep  the  story  moving  or 
make  the  characters  seem  real? 

4.  Have  I  told  the  most  important 
remarks  of  the  characters  in  their  own 
words? 

Test  your  work  by  the  following 
questions: 

1.  Did  you  punctuate  your  sentences 
correctly  and  use  capitals  and  quota¬ 
tion  marks  where  they  were  needed? 
z.  Does  every  group  of  words  that  is 
written  as  a  sentence  (except  possibly 
in  conversation)  have  a  subject  and 
a  predicate?  Did  you  run  sentences 
together? 

3.  Can  you  make  your  title  more  in¬ 


teresting  without  making  it  too  re- 
,  vealing? 

To  practice  at  home 

You  will  probably  find  that  reading 
your  story  aloud  several  times  will 
help  to  fix  it  clearly  in  mind. 

Do  not  try  to  memorize  the  story 
exactly  as  you  wrote  it.  Try  rather  to 
keep  the  whole  picture  of  what  hap¬ 
pened  so  clearly  in  mind  that  it  will 
be  as  vivid  to  you  as  if  you  were  watch¬ 
ing  the  events  take  place  as  you  tell 
your  story.  Try  not  to  look  at  the 
list  of  ideas  from  which  you  planned 
your  story. 

Working  together 

When  you  tell  your  story,  try  to 
speak  clearly.  Pronounce  correctly 
the  words  you  use.  Speak  loud  enough 
to  be  heard  throughout  the  room. 
Use  a  pleasant  tone  and  vary  it.  When 
you  use  the  words  of  your  characters, 
try  to  make  your  voice  sound  like  the 
voices  of  your  characters.  After  you 
have  told  your  story,  be  ready  to 
answer  any  questions  your  classmates 
may  ask  about  it. 

Listen  as  others  tell  their  stories. 
Did  they  follow  the  rules  for  story¬ 
telling?  What  suggestions  can  you 
give  that  will  help  them  to  improve 
their  stories? 

To  discuss  in  class 

What  particular  things  in  story¬ 
telling  does  the  class  as  a  whole  do 
best? 

In  what  ways  should  the  pupils  try 
to  improve  their  skill  in  telling  stories? 
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★  *  ★  CHAPTER  EIGHT  ★  ★  ★ 


Paragraphing  and  Punctuating  Direct  Quotations 


i.  A  Test  to  See  How  Well  You  Remember  What  You  Have  Learned 


To  decide  by  yourself 

In  the  following  story  where  should 
new  paragraphs  begin?  Where  should 
quotation  marks,  apostrophes,  and 
other  marks  of  punctuation  be  used? 
Correct  any  errors  that  you  find. 

i.  Molly’s  fingers  touched  the  slip¬ 
pery  edge  of  the  raft.  z.  She  couldn’t 
get  a  firm  grip  yet.  3 .  She  would  have 
to  wait  for  the  next  roller.  4.  It  came 
in  a  great  swell  and  threw  her  against 
the  raft.  5.  Never  mind,  she  could 
make  it  now.  6.  She  climbed  upon 
the  raft  and  sat  there  panting.  7.  It 
was  a  near  thing  she  observed  to  the 
gray  sky  and  oily  sea.  8.  Not  so  very 
a  lazy  voice  drawled.  9.  I  was  watch¬ 
ing  you.  10.  If  youd  really  needed 
help,  Id  have  dashed  in.  n.  I  said 
to  myself  yes  thats  a  girl  although  a 
very  pretty  one  with  too  much  spunk 
to  want  help  till  she  needs  it.  iz. 
Maybe  so  Molly  grinned.  13.  But 
mr  Lazybones  if  youd  said  to  yourself 
theres  a  nice  girl  much  too  nice  to  bark 
her  elbows  and  knees;  Id  better  help 
her  youd  have  made  a  bigger  hit.  14. 
But  then  Miss  Mermaid  I  wouldnt 
have  known  just  how  spunky  you  are 
he  teased  her.  15.  Anyhow  you  have 
to  go  back.  16.  Ill  go  with  you  and 
Ill  say  anything  to  myself  that  you  tell 
me  to.  17.  Oh  you  groaned  Molly. 
18.  I  know  who  you  are.  19.  You’re 


Addie’s  cousin.  zo.  She  says  he 
comes  from  Texas  and  knows  it  all. 
zi.  Is  that  all  she  says?  zz.  No  she 
told  me  that  your  father  is  mr  corson 
the  president  of  a  big  retail  store  in 
dallas  texas  and  your  sister  Madge  who 
visited  here  last  summer  said  hes  the 
laziest  boy  in  texas  and  —  Z3 .  And 
what?  Z4.  Something  nice  I  bet  or 
youd  tell  me.  Z5.  But  you  know 
what  sisters  particularly  younger  sis¬ 
ters  are  like.  z6.  It  embarrasses  them 
to  speak  well  of  their  families,  z 7. 
Listen  Molly.  z8.  Lets  stop  fighting. 
Z9.  Wed  better  think  of  going  in.  30. 
Yes  I  guess  so.  31.  Didn’t  Addie  or 
Madge  either  one  of  them  tell  you  my 
name?  3Z.  No  I  don’t  think  so.  33. 
Why  yes  they  did.  34.  Let  me  see. 
35.  Was  it  Ted? 

To  discuss  in  class 

1.  How  many  persons  talk  in  the 
story? 

z.  With  what  sentence  does  the  first 
paragraph  end? 

3.  Does  anyone  in  speaking  use  the 
words  of  another  person?  How  should 
such  a  quotation  within  a  quotation 
be  set  off? 

4.  How  should  the  word  Yes  or  No  be 
punctuated  when  it  is  used  to  begin  a 
sentence  which  answers  a  question? 
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which  apostrophes  should  be  used; 
what  are  such  words  called?  When 
your  turn  comes,  be  ready  to  give  your 
answers. 

To  write  in  class 

Copy  the  story,  making  it  correct 
in  every  detail  of  punctuation,  capital¬ 
ization,  and  paragraphing. 

To  correct  your  work 

As  your  teacher  or  a  classmate  reads 
the  passage  with  correct  punctuation, 
correct  your  paper.  Make  a  circle 
around  any  mark  of  punctuation  that 
you  change  or  insert.  Put  a  cross 
beside  any  error  in  paragraphing. 
Your  teacher  will  ask,  “How  many 
made  no  errors?  How  many  made  one 
error?’’  She  will  go  down  the  score 
until  half  the  class  has  answered. 
Then  she  will  place  on  the  board  the 
lowest  score  made  by  anyone  in  the 
upper  half  of  the  class.  With  which 
half  did  you  score? 

If  you  made  a  perfect  score,  your 
teacher  may  ask  you  to  do  some 
special  work  while  the  rest  of  the  class 
uses  the  next  three  lessons. 


How  many  examples  do  you  find  here? 

5.  In  the  eleventh  sentence  find  a 
group  of  words  that  could  be  left  out 
without  changing  the  sense  of  the 
sentence;  how  should  they  be  set  off? 
What  other  examples  of  this  kind  do 
you  find?  What  is  such  an  expression 
called? 

6.  When  a  person  is  addressed  by  name 
in  a  sentence,  how  is  the  name  set  off? 
What  is  such  a  use  of  a  name  called? 

7.  When  a  word  or  a  phrase  is  used 
after  a  noun  to  explain  it,  how  should 
you  set  off  the  explanatory  word  or 
phrase?  How  many  examples  of  such 
words  or  phrases  can  you  find?  What 
do  you  call  such  expressions? 

8.  How  is  the  abbreviation  for  mister 
punctuated? 

9.  Find  five  examples  of  words  in 


At  last  Molly  made  the  raft  safely. 


z.  Paragraphing  Direct  Quotations 


To  read  to  yourself 

As  you  read  the  following  passage, 
decide  what  words  you  could  substi¬ 
tute,  for  said  that  would  make  clearer 
the  feelings  of  the  speakers. 

Anne  knows  perfectly  well  that 
she’s  keeping  us  waiting,  and  she’s 
enjoying  it.  She  also  knows  we 
wouldn’t  dare  go  off  without  her,” 
Sarah  said. 

‘‘Wouldn’t  it  be  a  good  plan  to  act 
as  if  we  weren’t  in  any  hurry?”  Agnes 
said.  ‘‘It  wouldn’t  be  a  bad  joke  on 
her  if  we  were  so  busy  talking  or  do¬ 
ing  something  else  that  when  she  ap¬ 
pears  we  don’t  seem  to  notice  her. 
I’ve  tried  that.  Sometimes  it  works.” 

Not  a  bad  idea,  Aggie,  ’  ’  Ruth  said. 
‘‘Sarah,  get  your  new  sweater,  and 
Aggie  and  I  can  discuss  it  for  hours. 
We’ll  be  saying,  ‘Do  you  think  that 
cable  stitch  is  too  hard  to  copy?’  and 
‘  How  would  it  be  to  make  two  cables, 
one  red,  the  other  of  blue,  in  the 
sleeves?’  She’ll  never  guess  how  we’re 
seething  inside.” 

‘‘  You’ll  have  to  put  on  a  good  act,” 
Sarah  said.  ‘‘Anne’s  as  smart  as  a 
little  fox.” 

“Darlings,”  said  Anne  from  the 
doorway,  in  what  she  hoped  was  an 
imitation  of  her  favorite  movie  actress, 
“who  is  a  little  fox?  Not  Sarah,  I 
hope.  She  might  be  a  large  fox,  but 
scarcely  a  little  one.  Your  slip 
shows,”  she  said,  looking  at  Sarah 
and  swinging  her  hat,  “and  your 
blouse  is  coming  out  of  your  skirt.” 


i.  How  many  persons  talked  in  this 
conversation? 

z.  At  what  points  were  new  para¬ 
graphs  started? 

3 .  What  reason  could  you  give  for 
setting  off  the  last  sentence  as  a 
separate  paragraph? 

4.  Why  don’t  the  words,  “She  also 
knows , ”  “It  wouldn ’ t  be  a  bad  j oke, 
“Who  is  a  little  fox?”  and  “and  your 
blouse  is  coming  out,”  begin  new 
paragraphs? 

To  discuss  in  class 

When  you  are  called  on,  read  the 
dialogue  with  the  words  you  sub¬ 
stituted  for  said.  Does  the  class  agree 
with  your  suggestions?  How  will 
learning  to  find  a  better  word  than 
said  help  you  to  make  your  stories 
more  interesting? 

Help  your  class  to  answer  the  four 
questions  above.  What  three  rules 
for  paragraphing  direct  quotations  in 
a  story  do  they  suggest?  If  you  are 
asked  to  do  so,  write  these  rules  on  the 
blackboard  in  correct  sentences.  Check 
your  rules  by  those  given  on  page  363. 

To  write  in  class 

Copy  the  following  passage,  para¬ 
graphing  it  correctly,  and  substituting 
a  better  word  than  said  in  at  least  five 
places.  You  may  use  the  list  that  is 
printed  after  the  passage  if  you  wish. 

We  were  hunting  for  turkeys.  All 
our  elders  had  tried  to  convince  us  that 
the  last  wild  turkeys  had  left  this  area 
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years  ago.  “There  isn’t  any  kind  of 
game  left  now,  unless  you  count  a  few 
rabbits,’’  Uncle  Pat  had  told  us.  We 
had  seen  a  total  of  three  squirrels. 
“Wouldn’t  it  be  terrible,’’  said  Jake, 
“if  we  had  to  admit  everybody  else 
was  right?’’  “We  ought  to  be  used 
to  it  by  now,’’  Sam  said.  “That’s 
the  worst  part  of  being  young.”  “A 
day  like  this  is  the  best  part  of  it,” 
Neil  said.  “It’s  fun  just  to  be  in  the 
woods  if  we  don’t  see  a  thing  — 
Look,”  he  said.  “Where?”  Sam  said. 
“At  the  foot  of  that  balsam.  Sight 
by  the  dead  birch  and  come  down  the 
trunk.  Then  you’ll  see  it.”  “Looks 
like  a  hedgehog,”  Jake  said.  “It 
isn’t,”  Neil  said.  “It’s  a  Canada 


lynx  and  a  beauty.”  “Listen,”  Jake 
said.  “Hear  that  rustling?  She’s 
got  half-grown  kittens.  Wouldn’t  I 
love  one  for  a  pet.”  “If  the  old  lady 
gets  your  idea,  you  won’t  enjoy  any¬ 
thing  for  quite  a  while,”  Sam  said, 
insisted  decided  asserted 

pointed  out  whispered  scoffed 

groaned  guessed  warned 

replied  commanded  gasped 


To  correct  your  work 

As  your  teacher  or  a  classmate  reads 
the  passage  with  correct  paragraphing 
and  punctuation  and  substitutes  for 
said ,  draw  a  small  circle  around  each 
error  that  you  made.  Then  correct 
the  error  without  erasing. 


3 .  Punctuating  Direct  Quotations 


To  read  and  write  by  yourself 

“Where  did  you  find  my  sweater?” 
Nancy  asked. 

“Where  you  left  it,  goosie,”  Lillian 
retorted. 

“You’re  not  really  going  to  wear  it, 
are  you?”  Nancy  protested. 

“You  can’t  really  care  much  about 
it,”  Lillian  pointed  out,  “or  you 
wouldn’t  leave  it  about.” 

“I  didn’t  leave  it  about  just  any¬ 
where,”  Nancy  contradicted  her.  “I 
left  it  in  your  room  last  night  when  I 
was  listening  to  your  Latin  lesson.” 

“Never  mind.  I  was  only  teasing 
you.  I’d  love  to  wear  it,  but  I’m 
afraid  Mother’d  say,  ‘Aren’t  you 
dressed  a  little  young  today?’  Here’s 
the  garment.” 


In  answer  to  the  following  ques¬ 
tions,  write  five  sentences  which  will 
be  rules  for  punctuating  direct  quota¬ 
tions.  Test  your  rules  by  referring 
to  the  conversation  between  Nancy 
and  Lillian. 

i.  By  what  marks  are  the  words  of  a 
speaker  indicated? 

2..  If  a  comma,  question  mark,  or  ex¬ 
clamation  point  follows  the  direct 
quotation,  when  is  the  following  word 
begun  with  a  capital  and  when  with  a 
small  letter? 

3 .  If  explanatory  words  such  as  I  replied 
or  I  agreed  divide  a  quotation,  when  is 
the  second  part  of  the  quotation  begun 
with  a  capital  letter  and  when  not? 

4.  Are  quotation  marks  placed  out- 


side  or  inside  other  marks  of  punctua¬ 
tion  that  set  off  the  quotations? 

5.  If  a  person  who  is  being  directly 
quoted  repeats  what  he  himself  or  an¬ 
other  person  has  said,  how  is  the 
quotation  within  a  quotation  indi¬ 
cated? 

To  discuss  with  your  class 

When  you  are  asked  to  do  so,  read 
the  rules  which  you  have  written. 
When  the  class  has  agreed  what  the 
rules  should  be,  write  them  on  the 
blackboard  if  your  teacher  asks  you  to 
do  so.  You  may  test  your  rules 
with  those  given  on  page  364. 

To  test  yourself 

Copy  the  following  passage,  para¬ 
graphing  and  punctuating  it  correctly. 
Refer  to  the  rules  if  you  need  to  do  so. 

I  have  a  dress  that  I’d  like  to  return 
the  customer  explained.  Just  a  mo¬ 
ment  madam  the  clerk  replied.  May 
I  have  your  name  and  address  and 
charge  number?  I  am  Mrs.  James  M. 
Sargent.  My  address  is  izz  Lake 
Avenue  Warrentown.  The  charge 
number  is  F53X2..  Thank  you  madam. 


Now  can  you  tell  me  the  date  of  the 
purchase?  Last  Friday.  I  am  sure 
that  will  be  all  right.  The  manager 
always  says  Don’t  hesitate  about  an 
exchange  or  credit  if  the  goods  have 
been  out  less  than  a  week.  That’s  a 
very  generous  policy,  I’m  sure  Mrs. 
Sargent  replied.  I  am  hoping  that  you 
will  have  a  larger  size  of  the  same 
model.  Mrs.  Sargent  laughed  a  little. 

I  think  I  must  tell  you  what  my  hus¬ 
band  said  when  he  saw  me  in  this 
dress.  I  said  Doesn’t  it  fit  beautifully 
Joe?  I  look  as  if  I  had  been  poured 
into  it.  Yes  he  said  you  do,  but  some-  • 
body  evidently  forgot  to  stop  pouring. 

To  check  your  work 

As  the  correct  paragraphing  and 
punctuation  of  the  passage  are  read  by 
your  teacher  or  a  classmate,  draw  a 
small  circle  around  each  error  that 
you  have  made.  Correct  your  paper 
without  erasing.  Ask  for  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  any  paragraphing  or  any 
punctuation  mark  that  you  do  not 
understand.  Hand  in  your  paper. 

For  more  practice,  turn  to  Exercise 

II  A,  on  page  116. 


4.  Punctuating  Yes  and  No,  Nouns  of  Address,  Appositives,  and 

Interjections 


To  read  and  think  over 

1.  No  meals  will  be  served  on  this 
train. 

No,  meals  will  be  served  on  this 
train. 

z.  Try  to  excel  Sarah. 

Try  to  excel,  Sarah. 


3.  Rachel’s  hobby  horses  were  ex 
pensive. 

Rachel’s  hobby,  horses,  was  ex 
pensive. 

4.  He  swallowed  the  bait,  haha!  with 
out  any  idea  of  what  was  coming. 
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What,  you  don’t  expect  me  to  be¬ 
lieve  that! 

Oh,  I  could  hardly  wait. 

What  is  the  difference  in  meaning 
in  the  two  sentences  in  group  i?  What 
shows  the  difference?  In  which  sen¬ 
tence  of  group  2.  is  a  person  addressed? 
How  is  this  fact  indicated?  Which 
sentence  in  group  3  is  clearer  when 
you  first  read  it?  Why?  Of  what  use 
is  the  word  horses ?  What  other  word 
in  the  sentence  does  it  explain? 

In  group  4  notice  the  words  haha, 
what ,  and  oh.  These  words  express 
emotion,  or  strong  feeling;  they  have 
no  other  use  in  the  sentence.  They 
are  called  interjections.  If  an  inter¬ 
jection  is  not  the  first  word  in  a  sen¬ 
tence,  it  must  be  preceded  by  a  comma. 
It  is  always  followed  by  an  exclama¬ 
tion  point  or  a  comma.  The  word 
after  an  interjection  begins  with  a 
small  letter  unless  that  word  happens 
to  be  a  proper  noun  or  the  pronoun  I. 

If  you  do  not  already  know  the  fol¬ 
lowing  definitions,  you  should  learn 
them  now. 

A  noun  used  in  a  sentence  to  speak 
to  someone  by  name  is  called  a  noun 
of  address.  It  is  set  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  sentence  by  a  comma. 

The  words  sir,  madam,  mister,  and 
similar  words  are  often  used  as 
nouns  of  address. 

The  word  yes  or  the  word  no  where 
it  is  the  first  word  in  answer  to  a 
question  is  set  off  by  a  comma  from 
the  rest  of  the  sentence. 

A  word  or  group  of  words  put  after  a 
noun  to  explain  it  is  called  an  appos- 
itive. 

Appositives  are  set  off  from  the 


rest  of  the  sentence  by  commas. 
Words  which  express  emotion  and 
have  no  grammatical  connection 
with  the  rest  of  the  sentence  are 
called  interjections. 

Interjections  are  set  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  sentence  by  commas  or 
by  a  comma  and  an  exclamation 
point. 

To  write  by  yourself 

Rewrite  the  following  sentences, 
inserting  all  necessary  punctuation: 

I.  Come  on  Pat.  We’ve  got  the  grub. 
Ted’s  bringing  his  young  brother 
George. 

2..  Horrors  but  we  ought  to  have  some 
fun  in  spite  of  that  Henry. 

3.  Oh  we’ll  have  a  good  enough  time 
hiking  and  eating  but  it  won’t  be  quite 
the  same  as  last  time  Pat. 

4.  No  I  suppose  not.  Still  George  the 
youngster  won’t  be  too  awful. 

3.  We  can  make  him  pull  his  weight 
can’t  we  Henry? 

6.  Yes  this  time  will  be  a  little  slower 
but  we  older  fellows  Ted  and  you  and 
I  ought  to  get  some  fun  out  of  it. 

7.  Hooray  we  hadn’t  thought  of  that! 

8.  Of  course  Henry  we  can’t  work  the 
little  fellow  George  too  hard. 

9.  You  know  that  lean-to  the  hermit’s 
shack  on  the  south  side  of  Bald  Peak? 

10.  Yes  I  know  the  one  Henry. 

II.  Why  couldn’t  George  and  one  of 
the  other  fellows  Ted  perhaps  rest 
there  after  lunch? 

11.  You  mean  haha  have  him  take  a 
nap?  You  don’t  know  George  Henry. 

To  discuss  with  your  class 

Which  words  in  the  conversation 


are  nouns  of  address?  Which  words 
or  groups  of  words  are  appositives? 
Which  are  interjections? 

Read  part  of  the  conversation  as 
you  are  asked  to  do  so.  When  the 


class  has  agreed  what  the  punctuation 
of  a  sentence  should  be,  draw  a  small 
circle  around  each  error  which  you 
have  made.  Correct  your  paper  with¬ 
out  erasing. 


5.  Punctuating  Parenthetic  Expressions,  Writing  Contractions, 

and  Abbreviations 


To  read  to  yourself 

Read  these  pairs  of  sentences: 

1.  The  fire  was  nearly  out. 

The  fire  was,  in  fact,  nearly  out. 

2..  Only  a  few  of  us  went. 

Only  a  few  of  us,  however,  went. 

3.  There  was  no  question  of  our  re¬ 
maining. 

There  was,  of  course,  no  question 
of  our  remaining. 

4.  We  were  in  a  great  hurry  to  leave. 

We  were,  as  I  have  explained,  in  a 
great  hurry  to  leave. 

5 .  “  How  long  will  it  be  likely  to  take 
you?” 

“How  long,”  I  inquired,  ‘‘will  it 
be  likely  to  take  you?” 

In  which  of  the  sentences  do  you 
have  to  pause  and  interrupt  the 
thought  while  you  read  one  or  more 
words?  How  are  these  interrupting 
words  set  off?  If  the  interrupting 
words  come  within  a  sentence  in  a 
direct  quotation,  how  are  they  punc¬ 
tuated? 

A  word  or  group  of  words  which 
breaks  into  a  sentence  and  inter¬ 
rupts  the  thought  is  called  a  paren¬ 
thetic  expression. 

A  parenthetic  expression  is  set  off 
by  commas. 
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Abbreviations  are  always  followed 
by  a  period.  You  probably  remember 
to  use  the  period  after  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
After  the  word  Miss  you  should  be 
careful  not  to  use  one.  If  a  sentence 
ends  with  an  abbreviation,  such  as 
Mrs.  in  the  second  sentence  in  this 
paragraph,  one  period  is  sufficient. 

You  have  already  learned  that  a  con¬ 
traction  is  a  shortening,  usually  of 
two  words  into  one.  In  writing  con¬ 
versation  you  often  will  need  to  write 
many  contractions  because  all  persons 
contract  many  words  when  they 
speak. 

In  writing  a  contraction,  use  an 
apostrophe  whenever  you  leave  out 
one  or  more  letters. 

How  would  you  write  contractions 


for  each  of  the  following  words? 

do  not 

shall  not 

could  not 

does  not 

will  not 

cannot 

I  am 

he  is 

we  had 

I  should 

he  had 

we  would 

I  shall 

he  should 

we  have 

you  have 

he  will 

it  is 

you  will 

he  shall 

she  is 

you  shall 

would  not 

he  could 

you  are 

should  not 

let  us 

Contract  words  printed  in  italics. 
Find  better  words  to  substitute  for  said. 


What  is  the  difference  in  meaning 
between  it  s  and  its? 

Why  is  it  incorrect  to  say  Let's  us  go? 

To  discuss  in  class 

How  is  an  abbreviation  punctuated? 
What  is  a  contraction?  How  is  it 
punctuated? 

What  is  a  parenthetic  expression? 
How  is  it  punctuated? 

What  is  a  noun  of  address?  How  is 
it  punctuated? 

What  is  an  appositive?  Why  is  a 
sentence  containing  an  appositive  eas¬ 
ier  to  understand  if  the  appositive  is 
set  off  by  commas? 

To  test  yourself 

Write  the  following  in  paragraphs, 
inserting  all  necessary  punctuation. 


Let  us  get  out  Mother’s  birthday  pres¬ 
ent,  and  I  will  show  you  how  to  run 
it  said  Addie.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
want  to  understand  this  contraption  a 
sewing  machine  Grandma  said.  Let 
us  try  it  together  Gran  said  Addie. 
Just  watch  what  I  do  Gran.  It  is 
easy.  Mercy  if  I  had  to  sew  those 
great  long  hems  on  sheets  by  hand  I 
would  perish.  Humph  said  Grandma 
you  would  learn  one  virtue  patience  by 
doing  it  I  am  thinking.  That  patience 
is  something  you  will  need  some  day. 
But  you  are  needing  the  sewing  ma¬ 
chine  Mrs.  Gould  old  dear  said  Addie. 
Now  that  I  have  threaded  it  for  you  do 
you  know  how  to  run  it?  Do  not  you 
just  move  your  feet  up  and  down  a 
rocking  motion  on  this  thing  the 
treadle?  No  Gran  you  do  not.  You 
just  put  your  foot  on  this  thing  the 
control.  The  harder  you  press  the 
faster  the  machine  goes.  It  is  just 
like  driving  a  car  or  at  least  very  much 
like  it.  That  is  enough  for  me  said 
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Grandma.  If  it  is  anything  at  all  like 
an  automobile  an  invention  of  Old 
Nick  if  there  ever  was  one  I  am  all 
through  before  I  have  well  begun.  Oh 
Gran  wailed  Addie  you  are  sweet  of 
course  and  I  love  you  but  you  are  not 
progressive.  Humph  said  Gran  I  am 
progressive  enough  to  suit  myself. 
But  do  let  us  try  one  seam  said  Addie. 


To  correct  your  work 

When  the  correct  paragraphing  and 
punctuation  of  the  passage  is  read  by 
your  teacher  or  a  classmate,  draw  a 
small  circle  around  each  error  that  you 
made.  Correct  your  paper  without 
erasing.  For  more  practice,  turn  to 
Exercise  II  B  on  page  116. 


★  ★  ★  CHAPTER  NINE  ★  ★  ★ 

Transitive  and  Intransitive  Verbs,  Personal  Pronouns,  and  Negatives 


i.  A  Test  to  Find  Out  How  Well  You  Remember  What  You 

Have  Learned 


To  write  by  yourself 

Number  your  paper  to  correspond 
with  the  numbers  of  the  blanks  in  the 
following  sentences.  After  each  num¬ 
ber  place  the  word  which  you  choose 
to  fill  the  blank.  Correct  any  errors 
that  you  find. 

Sam  and  Pat  _L_  (they,  no  pro¬ 
noun)  were  _J_  (lying,  laying)  on  the 
ground.  They  had  _J_  (lain,  laid) 
their  skis  aside  and  were  resting. 
Sam  and  — i_  (he,  him)  had  tired  5 
(themselves,  theirselves)  out  with  the 
long  climb. 

The  rest  of  the  gang  will  envy  you 
and  Jl_  (I,  me),”  Sam  said.  ‘‘There 
JJ  (aren’t,,  isn’t)  many  days  like 
this.” 

‘‘Luke  and  Ned  would  give  you  and 
JL_  (I,  me)  anything  to  learn  about 
this  run.” 

‘‘Shall  we  show  Ned  and  9  (he, 
him)  it?  Or  keep  it  for  just  you  and 
JJ  (I,  me)?  ” 


“  Better  tell  Luke  and  Ji_  (he,  him) 
about  it.  They’d  show  you  and  J.L 
(I,  me)  any  run  their  gang  or  13 
(they,  them)  found.” 

“Yes,  Luke  and  J£.  (we,  us)  are 
real  pals.  We  JJL  (had  ought,  ought) 
to  show  JJL  (they,  them)  it.” 

“Remember  the  time  J.Z .  (those, 
them)  two  had  mumps?  They  sent 
you  and  JJL  (I,  me)  their  tickets  for 
the  minstrel  show.” 

“And  you  and  JJL  (I,  me)  JJL  (we, 
no  pronoun)  JL  (give,  gave)  22 
(they,  them)  such  a  good  account  of 
it  that  they  laughed  until  they  cried 
because  their  jaws  ached.” 

“Luke  and  Ned  J3-  (they,  no  pro¬ 
noun)  are  good  fellows.” 

“Luke  Ji-  (he,  no  pronoun)  25 
(don’t,  doesn’t)  ski  so  well  as  Ned,  I 
don’t  think.” 

“I  don’t  think  so  either.  He  26 
(doesn’t,  don’t)  do  so  well  on  turns. 
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Luke  could  teach  JZL  (he,  him)  and 
-28_  (we,  us)  a  lot  of  things  about 
skiing. 

“We  J=_L  (had  ought,  ought)  to 
have  brought  Luke  and  30 (him,  he) 
along.” 

“-LL  (Sit,  set)  up  now.  We’ve 
been  -AL  (laying,  lying)  here  long 
enough.  Where  did  we  33_  (sit,  set) 
our  poles  anyway? 

“I  _AL  (lay,  laid)  mine  over  here. 
Yours  are  _Ll.  (sitting,  setting)  in  the 
bank  behind  your  head.” 

.  “Look  down  there.  See  those  fel¬ 
lows?  It  was  3iL  (they,  them)  we 
heard  behind  us  on  the  run  down 
Squaw  Knob.” 

“It  was  JZ.  (they,  them).” 


“Who  are  JL.  (they,  them)?  ” 
“Their  caps  look  like  those  the 
Derry  School  boys  wear.” 

“It  might  be  -i-L  (they,  them).” 

To  correct  with  your  class 

As  you  are  asked  to  do  so,  read  one 
or  more  of  the  sentences,  using  in  the 
blank  the  form  which  you  think  is 
correct.  If  you  find  errors  on  your 
paper,  draw  a  line  through  the  wrong 
form  and  write  the  correct  one  after  it. 
Then  hand  in  your  paper. 

If  your  teacher  then  asks  you  to  do 
so,  tell  how  each  pronoun  is  used  and 
why  one  of  the  two  forms  given  in 
parentheses  is  correct. 


2..  Recognizing  Transitive  and  Intransitive  Verbs  and  Direct 

Objects 


To  read  and  think  over 

You  already  know  that: 

A  verb  expresses  either  action  or  a 
state  of  being. 

Intransitive  verbs  may  express  ac¬ 
tion  by  themselves. 

He  is  speaking. 

We  are  sitting  in  the  front  row. 

We  sat  farther  back  last  year. 

He  has  lain  here  an  hour. 

He  does  not  often  lie  down. 

The  verb  in  each  of  these  sentences 
expresses  action  by  itself. 

An  intransitive  verb  that  expresses 
action  by  itself  is  called  a  complete 
verb. 

Transitive  verbs  require  an  object 
to  complete  their  meaning. 


The  girls  are  setting  the  table. 

They  have  set  it  every  day  for  a  week. 
Rachel  laid  her  coat  on  the  chair. 

She  lays  her  things  anywhere. 

The  girls  are  setting  (what?)  the  table. 
The  action  are  setting  affects  the  table. 
Rachel  laid  (what?)  her  coat.  The 
action  laid  affected  her  coat. 

The  direct  object  of  a  verb  tells 
what  the  action  of  the  verb  affected. 

Is  the  verb  sit  transitive?  How  can 
you  tell?  Is  the  verb  lie  transitive? 
How  do  you  know?  When  you  are  in 
doubt  find  the  subject  and  the  verb. 
Then  ask  whatl  The  answer  is  the 
direct  object. 

The  direct  object  of  a  verb  is  always 


in  the  accusative ,  or  objective,  case. 

A  pronoun  is  a  word  used  in  place 
of  a  noun. 

Since  a  pronoun  takes  the  place  of  a 
noun,  it  must  point  clearly  to  some 
noun  already  spoken  or  written. 

You  should  never  use  a  pronoun  un¬ 
less  its  antecedent  (the  word  to  which 
it  points)  has  already  been  clearly  ex¬ 
pressed.  It  is  incorrect  to  say  “They 
have  a  new  skating  rink  at  the  Dover 
School.”  They  does  not  refer  to  any 
word  already  expressed.  You  should 
say,  “There  is  a  new  skating  rink  at 
the  Dover  School.” 

You  already  know  that  there  are 


several  kinds  of  pronouns. 

Personal  pronouns  indicate  three 
different  persons;  (i)  the  person 
who  is  speaking,  (2)  the  person 
spoken  to,  or  (3)  the  person  spoken 
of. 

You  have  already  learned  that  the 
nominative  case  is  used  for  the  subject 
of  the  sentence  and  the  accusative,  or 
objective,  case  for  the  direct  object. 
The  form  of  these  two  cases  is  the  same 
in  nouns  and  in  some  pronouns,  but 
the  first  and  third  personal  pronouns 
have  different  forms  for  the  nominative 
and  the  accusative,  or  objective,  case. 
Look  at  the  following  table: 


PERSONAL  PRONOUNS 


Nominative  Case 

Accusative,  or  Objective,  Case 

First  Person 

Singular 

Plural 

Singular 

Plural 

I 

we 

me 

us 

Second  Person 

you 

you 

you 

you 

Third  Person 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

he 

she 

it 

they 

they 

they 

him 

her 

it 

them 

them 

them 

1.  The  forms  I,  we,  he,  she,  and  they 
are  in  the  nominative  case. 

z.  The  forms  me,  us,  him,  her,  and 
them  are  in  the  accusative,  or  objective, 
case. 

3 .  The  forms  you  and  it  are  alike  in 
the  nominative  and  accusative,  or  objec¬ 
tive,  case. 

4.  The  third  personal  pronoun  has 
three  forms  in  both  the  nominative 
and  accusative  case  singular  number  to 
show  whether  a  masculine  or  feminine 
person  or  an  object  is  meant. 


To  discuss  with  your  class 

Take  your  part  as  you  are  called  on 
in  answering  the  questions  below. 

In  the  following  sentences  which 
verbs  are  intransitive?  Which  are 
complete?  Which  verbs  are  transitive? 
How  do  you  know?  What  words  are 
used  as  direct  objects?  Which  direct 
objects  are  pronouns?  Choose  the  cor¬ 
rect  form  of  the  words  in  parentheses. 
1.  Roy  did  some  errands  for  his 
mother. 

z.  He  visited  several  stores. 
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3-  In  one  he  bought  several  articles. 

4.  He  (lay,  laid)  (they,  them)  on  the 
counter. 

5.  They  would  please  his  mother. 

6.  She  would  (sit,  set)  them  away. 

7.  She  would  not  be  unhappy. 

8.  She  would  praise  (he,  him). 

9.  She  works  hard. 

10.  Usually  she  orders  by  telephone. 

To  write  by  yourself 

Head  your  paper  Correct  Pronoun, 
Case,  Use,  Transitive  Verb,  Intransi¬ 
tive  Verb,  Complete  Verb.  Then 
choose  the  correct  pronoun  form  in 
each  of  the  parentheses  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentences.  List  it  under  Correct 
Pronoun.  Tell  its  use;  subject  or 
direct  object.  Complete  the  table. 

1.  (We,  us)  boys  had  a  hard  time 
yesterday. 

2..  Red  and  (I,  me)  lost  our  caps. 

3 .  First  (we,  us)  fellows  asked  Mother 
where  they  were. 

4.  She  hadn’t  seen  (they,  them)  (lay¬ 
ing,  lying)  anywhere. 


5.  “You  boys  are  always  (laying, 
lying)  (they,  them)  down  in  a  foolish 
place.” 

6.  “We  don’t  lose  (they,  them)  per¬ 
manently.” 

7.  “Your  definition  of  permanently 
interests  (I,  me).” 

8.  “Oh,  Mother,  do  look  for  them!  ” 

9.  “I  am  looking.” 

10.  ‘  ‘  Can’t  (we,  us)  borrow  some  from 
the  twins?  ” 

11.  “The  twins  haven’t  any  extra 
caps.” 

ii.  “Fred’s  cap  is  (laying,  lying) 
under  the  settee  in  the  hall.” 

13.  Mary’s  friendly  remark  helped 
(we,  us). 

To  correct  with  your  class 

Tell  about  the  pronouns  and  verbs 
in  each  sentence  as  you  are  asked  to 
do  so.  Draw  a  line  through  any  errors 
that  you  have  made  and  write  the 
correct  answer  above  the  error.  For 
more  practice,  turn  to  Exercise  III  A 
on  page  117. 


3 .  The  Indirect  Object 


To  read  and  think  over 

Notice  the  words  printed  in  italics 
in  the  following  sentences.  Before 
you  decide  how  they  are  used,  find  the 
direct  objects  in  these  sentences. 

1.  Helen  asked  me  a  question. 

2_.  I  gave  her  a  silly  answer. 

3.  Josie  had  knit  her  some  mittens. 

4.  She  showed  me  the  mittens. 

If  you  rearranged  each  sentence 
above  so  that  the  italicized  word 


stood  last,  what  word  would  you 
have  to  insert  before  the  italicized 
word? 

The  italicized  words  in  these  sen¬ 
tences  are  called  indirect  objects.  The 
words  of ,  to ,  for  are  never  used  with 
the  indirect  object. 

The  indirect  object  is  a  word  which 
tells  to  or  for  whom  or  what  some¬ 
thing  is  done. 
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With  verbs  of  asking,  the  indirect 
object  tells  of  whom  the  question  was 
asked. 

A  pronoun  used  as  an  indirect  ob¬ 
ject  always  has  the  same  form  as 
the  accusative,  or  objective,  case. 

To  write  by  yourself 

Some  of  the  following  sentences 
contain  only  direct  objects.  Some 
contain  both  direct  objects  and  in¬ 
direct  objects.  Some  do  not  contain 
either  direct  or  indirect  objects.  Num¬ 
ber  your  paper  to  correspond  with  the 
numbers  of  the  sentences.  Head  your 
paper  Direct  Object,  Indirect  Object, 
Transitive  Verb,  Intransitive  Verb, 
Complete  Verb.  Then  fill  out  your 
chart. 

i.  Last  night  we  asked  Mother  a 
favor. 

z.  She  granted  it. 

3 .  Then  we  begged  a  quarter  from  Dad. 

4.  “ I  can’t  lend  you  the  car.” 

5.  “We  know  about  that.” 


6.  “  Wear  your  heavy  gloves.” 

7.  “ Show  me  your  overshoes.” 

8.  “You  can’t  take  a  step  without 
overshoes.” 

9.  “  We  don’t  want  scarfs.” 

10.  “  You  must  wear  them.” 

11.  “  We  might  lose  them.” 

12..  “ That  would  be  a  mistake.” 

13.  “Tell  us  that  again!  ” 

14.  “Find  yourselves  clean  handker¬ 
chiefs.” 

15.  “Mother,  that  is  an  indignity.” 

To  discuss  with  your  class 

What  is  a  direct  object?  How  do 
you  recognize  an  indirect  object?  Is 
an  indirect  object  ever  used  without  a 
direct  object?  Do  you  ever  find  a  di¬ 
rect  object  without  an  indirect  object? 
What  form  of  pronouns  is  used  as  in¬ 
direct  object? 

Help  your  class  to  decide  about  the 
direct  objects,  indirect  objects,  and 
kinds  of  verbs  in  the  sentences.  If  you 
made  an  error,  correct  your  paper. 


4.  Linking  Verbs,  Predicate  Nominatives,  and  Predicate  Adjectives 


To  read  and  think  over 

1.  The  first  leader  was  he. 

z.  Next  Sam  will  become  our  leader. 

3.  Finally  the  leader  will  b c  you. 

4.  This  rotation  seems  fair. 

What  word  in  each  of  these  sen¬ 
tences  does  the  italicized  word  in  the 
same  sentence  tell  about?  In  what  part 
of  the  sentence  does  each  italicized 
word  stand,  in  the  subject  or  in  the 
predicate?  What  part  of  the  sentence 
is  the  word  which  the  italicized  word 


tells  about?  What  part  of  speech  are 
he ,  and  you>  What  part  of  speech  is 
leader ?  What  part  of  speech  is  fair ? 
Each  of  the  italicized  words  in  sen¬ 
tences  1  to  3  is  a  predicate  nominative 
(predicate  noun  or  predicate  pronoun). 

A  predicate  nominative  is  a  word 
which  stands  in  the  predicate  and 
means  the  same  as  the  subject. 

In  sentence  4  fair  is  an  adjective. 


nz 


A  predicate  adjective  is  an  adjec¬ 
tive  which  stands  in  the  predicate 
and  describes  the  subject. 

Pronouns  used  as  predicate  nomina¬ 
tives  (predicate  pronouns)  are  in  the 
nominative  case. 

Are  the  verbs  in  sentences  i  to  4 
transitive  or  intransitive?  Are  any  of 
them  complete?  In  sentence  1  the  in¬ 
transitive  verb  was  links  the  subject 
leader  with  the  pronoun  (predicate 
nominative)  he  which  tells  what  the 
subject  was.  In  the  second  sentence 
the  intransitive  verb  will  become  links 
the  subject  Sam  with  the  noun  (predi¬ 
cate  nominative)  leader  which  tells 
what  Sam  will  become.  In  the  fourth 
sentence  the  intransitive  verb  seems 
links  the  subject  rotation  with  the 
adjective  (predicate  adjective)  fair 
which  modifies  the  subject. 

An  intransitive  verb  that  is  followed 
by  a  noun,  pronoun,  or  adjective 
which  tells  something  about  the 
subject  is  called  a  linking  verb . 

Some  of  the  common  linking  verbs  are 
become ,  feel ,  grow ,  look ,  smell ,  taste ,  sound , 
prove ,  and  all  forms  of  the  verb  to  be . 

To  write  by  yourself 

Head  your  paper  Predicate  Nomina¬ 


tive,  Predicate  Adjective,  Direct  Ob¬ 
ject,  Indirect  Object,  Transitive  Verb, 
Complete  Verb,  Linking  Verb.  Then 
number  down  the  left  margin  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  the  numbers  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sentences.  Fill  out  the  chart. 

I .  “  Show  me  Snow’s  puppies,  please. 

2..  “ These  are  the  best.” 

3.  “The  brown  one  is  a  beauty.” 

4.  “We  like  him.” 

5 .  “  Hand  me  the  black  one. 

6.  “ He  feels  smooth.” 

7.  “I  can  see  white  hairs  on  his 
chin.” 

8.  Sam  asked  me  my  opinion  of  the 
pups. 

9.  “  They  look  husky.” 

10.  “Which  looks  best?  ” 

II.  “  Then  Snow  barked .  ’  ’ 

To  discuss  with  your  class 

What  is  a  predicate  nominative? 
What  is  a  predicate  adjective?  How  can 
you  be  sure  that  a  word  is  not  a  direct 
object?  What  case  is  used  as  predicate 
nominative?  What  is  a  linking  verb? 

As  you  are  asked  to  do  so,  tell  what 
predicate  nominatives,  direct  objects, 
and  indirect  objects  you  have  found 
in  the  sentences.  For  more  practice, 
turn  to  Exercise  III  B  on  page  117. 


5 .  Avoiding  Double  Negatives  and  Double  Subjects 


To  read  to  yourself 

A  negative  is  a  word  that  contains 
the  idea  of  no  or  not.  The  error  of  us¬ 
ing  more  than  one  negative  in  a  sen¬ 
tence  where  only  one  is  needed  is  called 
a  double  negative. 


Use  only  one  negative  in  the  same 
sentence  to  tell  or  ask  about  the 
same  thing. 

Do  not  use  a  negative  with  such 
words  as  hardly ,  scarcely}  and 
barely . 


The  error  of  repeating  a  subject,  as 
“Mary  she  found  her  gloves  in  her 
desk,”  is  called  a  double  subject. 

Do  not  use  immediately  after  a 
noun  subject  a  personal  pronoun 
that  stands  for  it. 

How  would  you  correct  these  sen¬ 
tences? 

i.  I  haven’t  hardly  ever  seen  any  pups 
so  nice  as  those  of  Snow’s, 
z.  None  of  them  can  barely  walk. 

3.  Sam  he  says  when  they  get  their 
eyes  open  he’ll  build  them  a  pen. 

4.  Snow  she  is  so  proud  of  them  she 
can’t  hardly  bear  to  leave  them  to 
eat. 

5.  There  won’t  be  any  trouble  in  find¬ 
ing  buyers  for  these  pups,  I  don’t 
think. 

6.  Don’t  you  think  you  never  want  to 
go  over  to  see  them? 

7.  Jake  and  I  we’re  going  over  again 
as  soon  as  school  is  out. 

8.  We  don’t  hardly  miss  a  day. 


9.  Sam’s  mother  she  says  she  can’t 
hardly  get  Sam  away  from  the  pups 
long  enough  to  do  an  errand. 

10.  She  doesn’t  mind  a  fellow’s  com¬ 
ing  to  see  them  scarcely  at  all. 

To  discuss  in  class 

What  is  a  double  negative? 

Take  your  turn  in  reading  the  sen¬ 
tences  aloud  correctly.  Listen  while 
others  read  to  make  sure  you  agree. 

To  test  yourself 

Rewrite  the  following  sentences, 
omitting  unnecessary  pronouns  and 
making  correct  choices  of  the  words  in 
parentheses.  Tell  how  each  italicized 
word  is  used  and  whether  each  verb  is 
transitive,  complete,  or  linking. 

Answer  each  question  with  a  sen¬ 
tence  using  a  negative  correctly. 

1.  “Didn’t  you  have  (no,  any)  food?" 
z.  “Couldn’t  you  find  (some,  no) 
warmer  nook  in  which  to  watch?’’ 

3 .  “  The  next  watchers  they  ought  to 
be  here.’’ 

4.  “I’ll  show  them  the  record. 

3.  “The  morning  watch  can’t  (ever, 
never)  know  how  bad  the  night  hours 
are,  I  (don’t  think,  think).’’ 

6.  “The  night  watch  is  the  worst." 

7.  “Hawkins  and  Dolan  are  coming. 

8.  “Is  the  next  watch  (they ,  them)?" 

9.  “It  (can,  can’t)  scarcely  be  anybody 
else.’’ 

To  correct  your  work 

As  the  correct  sentences  are  read, 
mark  any  error  which  you  have  made. 
Then  correct  your  paper  without  eras¬ 
ing  and  hand  it  in. 
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ted:  I  (can't,  can )  hardly 
ever  get  enough  pie. 


More  Practice 
i 


Read  the  following  story  carefully. 
Then  decide  at  what  point  each  of  the 
lettered  passages  should  be  inserted. 
When  you  are  sure  you  know  the  best 
order,  write  the  numerals  and  the  let¬ 
ters  in  this  order.  Begin  the  numerals 
or  letters  for  a  new  paragraph  on  a 
new  line. 

a.  We  knew  that  our  chief  competitor 
would  be  Hiram  Oakes,  who  was 
famous  for  the  size  and  quality  of  his 
pumpkins. 

Ib.  “You  fellows  might  beat  me  out,” 
Hi  said,  “if  those  pumpkins  of  yours 
keep  on  at  this  rate.  But  when  the 
August  drought  sets  in,  I  figure  those 
vines’ll  suffer!” 

c.  Then  one  day  we  talked  with  Mr. 
James  at  the  County  Experimental 
Station. 

d.  “Just  a  minute,”  he  said.  “This 
competition  ought  to  be  carried  on 
fairly.  I  want  that  pumpkin  opened. 
You’ll  find  it’s  loaded  with  white 
lead.  I’ve  seen  these  kids  night  after 
night  pouring  white  lead  into  it. 


That’s  what  makes  it  weigh.  Just 
split  it  open  and  see!” 

e.  “Well,”  said  Hiram,  scratching  his 
head,  “all  I  know  is  I  saw  you  fellows 
loading  it.  What  on  earth  were  you 
doing?” 

f.  “Fancy,”  said  Hiram,  “feeding 
milk  to  a  pumpkin!  I  guess  you  de¬ 
serve  the  prize  all  right,  but  I  don’t 
believe  it’s  a  method  that’ll  ever  be 
very  practical  on  a  large  scale!” 

i.  When  the  Grange  offered  a  prize 
for  the  largest  pumpkin  grown,  Pat 
and  I  decided  to  compete,  2..  So  from 
time  to  time  we  went  over  for  a 
friendly  visit  with  Hi.  3.  We  had  to 
admit  that  his  pumpkins  as  a  whole 
were  larger  than  ours.  4.  But  we 
had  two  vines  with  individual  pump¬ 
kins  that  seemed  larger  than  any 
of  his.  5.  We  were  really  flattered 
when  Hiram  came  one  evening  to  look 
at  ours. 

6.  We  watched  those  vines  care¬ 
fully.  7.  In  August  we  carted  water 
to  them  faithfully  and  finally  picked 


off  all  but  one  pumpkin  on  each  vine. 

8.  But  the  two  that  were  left  didn’t 
seem  to  grow  so  fast  as  they  should. 

9.  Some  of  Hiram’s  now  seemed 
nearly  as  large.  10.  He  gave  us  a  new 
idea.  11.  It  was  risky,  he  admitted, 
but  we  decided  to  try  it.  12..  We 
knew  we  couldn’t  win  with  the 
pumpkins  as  they  were,  and  we  might 
as  well  take  the  chance. 

13.  The  plan  worked  so  well  that 
when  the  judging  of  pumpkins  came, 


there  seemed  no  doubt  that  ours  was 
the  biggest.  14.  Just  as  the  judges 
were  handing  us  the  blue  ribbon, 
Hiram  came  up  very  much  excited. 

15.  When  the  pumpkin  was  opened, 
it  was  full  of  firm,  hard  flesh  and 
strong  seeds. 

1 6.  “We  made  a  little  cut  in  the 
stem,’’  I  told  him.  17.  “It  was  just 
big  enough  to  take  the  end  of  a  funnel. 
18.  Then  every  night  we  poured  in 
skim  milk.’’ 


II 


A.  Copy  the  following  passage,  divid¬ 
ing  it  into  paragraphs  and  punctuating 
it  correctly. 

Meg  stood  on  the  steps  looking 
through  the  screen  door.  Listen, 
Turtle,  are  you  buying  the  whole 
store?  Can’t  you  hurry  a  little?  I 
want  to  get  back  to  the  house.  There 
may  be  a  call  for  me.  Come  here, 
Meg.  This  is  — .  It  is  Selma  Davis, 
isn’t  it?  Oh,  Selma.  Are  you  playing 
at  keeping  store?  It  isn’t  all  play,  I 
can  tell  you.  My  uncle  is  ill  and  I’m 
trying  to  carry  on  this  summer.  I’m 
no  expert,  but  I  always  wanted  to 
work  in  a  shop.  Is  there  any  chance 
of  a  job?  You  want  a  job?  Selma 
asked  in  surprise.  There’s  more  work 
than  I  can  do  alone,  but  I’m  not  sure 
whether  I  ought  to  hire  anyone. 
Couldn’t  you  try  me  out  for  a  week? 
Then  if  together  we  could  make  a  go 
of  it,  you  could  talk  to  your  uncle.  No 
need  to  bother  him  till  you  see  whether 
I’m  any  good  to  you. 


B.  Copy  the  following  sentences,  put¬ 
ting  in  the  necessary  commas  and 
apostrophes.  Correct  any  errors  that 
you  find.  Write  in  parentheses  after 
each  mark  what  you  have  illustrated. 
Example: 

No,  (yes  and  no)  Bettina,  (apposi- 
tive)  the  white  mule  was  safe, 
though  not  comfortable,  (paren¬ 
thetic  expression)  to  ride. 

1.  I  think  Turtle  that  I  did  a  fine 
stroke  of  business  today. 

2..  You  mean  Meg  you  old  fraud  that 
I  got  you  a  job. 

3.  How  perfectly  ridiculous  but  how 
characteristic  that  remark  is! 

4.  You  can  fool  lots  of  people  espe¬ 
cially  yourself  haha  but  you  cant  fool 
me  Meg. 

5.  Im  not  trying  to  fool  anyone  you 
least  of  all. 

6.  Meg,  youd  never  have  put  your 
foot  into  that  store  the  Beehive  if  I 
hadnt  called  you  in. 

7.  If  Id  known  Selma  old  Mr. 
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Spence’s  niece  was  there  Id  have 
beaten  you  in. 

8.  Yes  you  probably  would.  But  it 
was  I  not  you  that  found  her. 


9.  Oh  have  it  your  own  way  Turtle 
you  little  sinner.  Lets  us  not  fuss 
any  more.  ~  Its  no  use  arguing. 

10.  Good  Im  ready  to  stop. 


A.  Make  four  columns  on  your  paper 
headed  Transitive  Verbs,  Direct  Ob¬ 
jects,  Intransitive  Verbs,  Complete 
Verbs.  List  each  italicized  word  in 
its  correct  column. 

In  the  woods  near  our  summer 
place  there  lived  an  old  trapper.  He 
possessed  a  remarkable  gift.  He  could 
make  a  friend  of  almost  any  animal. 
In  winter  deer  came  daily  to  his  hut  for 
salt.  Quail  ate  with  his  chickens. 
He  had  tame  mice.  As  a  child,  I  saw 
one  mouse  on  his  shoulder  during  a 
meal.  Until  he  uttered  a  squeak  the 
mouse  was  quiet.  At  the  squeak,  the 
mouse  would  race  down  the  trapper’s 
arm,  search  for  a  morsel  of  food,  and 
carry  it  back  to  eat  it  on  his  shoulder. 
Hedda,  the  skunk,  would  follow  at  heel 
like  a  dog.  Unless  she  was  startled , 
she  behaved  perfectly.  Mother  in  her 
own  way  was  a  tyrant.  Some  things 
she  simply  would  not  endure.  A  tame 
skunk  was  one.  We,  however,  could 
play  with  her  in  the  woods.  She 
loved  petting.  A  gentle  scratching  of 
her  stomach  would  send  her  to  sleep. 
Often  she  lay  on  her  back  with  her 
paws  in  the  air.  We  were  careful  of  her. 
We  never  startled  her.  Thus  we  had  no 
accidents.  Dogs  were  less  fortunate. 

B.  Number  your  paper  to  correspond 
with  the  blanks  in  the  following  sen¬ 
tences.  Write  after  each  number  the 


III 

word  which  you  choose  to  fill  the 
blank.  After  the  word  write  its  use  — 
subject,  direct  object,  indirect  object, 
or  predicate  nominative.  Tell  whether 
each  verb  is  transitive,  complete,  or 
linking. 

I.  Meg  tells  _J_  (I,  me)  everything 
that  happens  at  the  store. 

2..  It  was  _L-  (I,  me)  who  got 
(she,  her)  the  job. 

3.  Selma  offered  _i_  (she,  her)  a 
chance  to  work  in  the  store. 

4.  Selma  and  I  coaxed  _L_  (she,  her) 
into  taking  it. 

5.  This  job  pays  — fL.  (she,  her)  small 
wages. 

6.  The  only  clerk  except  Selma  will 
be  ~7..,.  (she,  her). 

7.  It  was  _  *L-  (she,  her)  who  used  to 
be  too  lazy  to  do  an  errand. 

8.  This  opportunity  has  changed  _2_ 
(she,  her). 

9.  Selma’s  uncle  likes  the  girls  and 
gives  JfL  (they,  them)  advice. 

10.  He  also  praises  _il_  (they,  them). 

II.  It  is  _LL  (they,  them)  who  are 
making  the  store  a  success. 

12..  They  like  _LL  (he,  him)  and  his 
praise. 

13.  They  tell  14  (we,  us)  everything 
he  says  about  them. 

14.  It  is  U-  (he,  him)  who  really 
runs  the  store,  but  Selma  and  Meg 
don’t  realize  that  fact. 


For  Study  and  Better  Reading 


i.  A  Test  to  Find  Out  How  Efficiently  You  Read 


To  read  to  yourself 

Efficient  reading  enables  you  to  save 
time. 

i.  Do  not  pronounce  the  words  to 
yourself  as  if  you  were  reading 
aloud. 

i.  Do  not  point  to  the  words  with 
your  finger  or  pencil. 

Look  at  the  lines  of  stars  below. 
****** 

****** 
Now  do  the  same  with  these  lines: 


3.  Read  words  in  groups. 

4.  Read  straight  ahead  without  going 
back  to  read  again  a  group  of  words 
that  you  have  just  read. 

5.  Grasp  the  topic  of  the  paragraph, 
usually  found  in  the  first  sentence  or 
two;  then  relate  the  other  facts  to  it. 

Let  your  eyes  stop  at  each  star. 


Which  lines  took  longer  to  cover, 
the  first  group  or  the  second?  If  the 
stars  had  been  groups  of  words,  it 
must  be  clear  to  you  that  you  would  be 
reading  much  more  slowly  when  your 
eyes  stop  many  times  in  reading  a  line. 
Practice  swinging  your  eyes  across  the 


stars  in  the  second  group  until  you  get 
used  to  the  sensation  of  letting  them 
pause  only  three  or  four  times  on  a 
line. 

Read  the  following  passage  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  you  can,  grasping  the  words 
between  the  stars  in  single  groups. 


I  did  *  five  speed  dives  first.*  These  were  to  demonstrate  *  that  the  ship  * 
would  dive  *  to  terminal  velocity.*  Contrary  to  popular  opinion,*  a  falling  object  * 
will  not  go  faster  *  and  faster  *  and  faster  *  and  faster.*  It  will  go  faster  *  and 
faster  *  only  up  to  a  certain  point.*  That  point  is  reached  *  when  the  object 
creates  *  by  its  own  passage  *  through  the  air  *  enough  air  resistance  *  to  that  pas¬ 
sage  *  to  equal  in  pounds  *  the  weight  of  the  object.*  When  that  point  is  reached,* 
the  object  *  will  not  fall  any  faster,*  no  matter  how  much  farther  *  it  falls.*  It 
is  said  *  to  be  at  terminal  velocity.*  A  diving  airplane  *  is  only  a  falling  object,* 
but  it  is  *  a  highly  streamlined  one  *  and  therefore  capable  *  of  a  very  high  terminal 
velocity.*  A  man  *  falling  through  the  air  *  cannot  attain  a  speed  *  greater  than  * 
about  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  an  hour.*  But  the  terminal  velocity  *  of  an 
airplane  *  is  much  more  than  that. 
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To  write  by  yourself 

i.  What  is  the  topic  of  this  para¬ 
graph? 

x.  What  is  terminal  velocity? 

3.  What  is  the  terminal  velocity  of  a 
man  weighing  130  pounds? 

4.  Does  streamlining  affect  terminal 
velocity? 

5.  Is  the  terminal  velocity  of  an  air¬ 


plane  greater  or  less  than  that  of  a  man? 
To  test  your  efficiency 

Read  the  answers  to  the  questions 
as  you  are  asked  to  do  so.  Mark  with 
a  cross  any  answer  which  is  incorrect. 
If  you  made  any  errors,  what  was 
wrong  with  your  reading? 


z.  Reading  Words  in  Groups 


To  read  to  yourself 


I  eased  the  throttle  back,*  rolled  the  ship  over  *  in  a  halfroll,*  and  stuck  her 
down.*  I  felt  the  dead,  still  drop  *  of  the  first  part  *  of  the  dive.*  I  saw  the  air¬ 
speed  needle  *  race  around  its  dial,  *  heard  the  roaring  *  of  the  motor  mounting  *  and 
the  whistle*  of  the  wires  rising,*  and  felt  the  increasing  *  stress  and  stiffness  *  of  the 
gathering  speed.*  I  saw  *  the  altimeter  winding  up  *  —  winding  down,  rather! 
Down  to  ix, 000  feet  now.*  Eleven  and  a  half.*  Eleven.*  I  saw  the  air-speed 
needle  *  slowing  down  its  racing  *  on  its  second  lap  *  around  the  dial.*  I  heard 
the  roaring  motor*  whining  now,*and  the  whistling  wires  screaming,*  and  felt  the 
awful  racking  *  of  the  terrific  speed.*  I  glanced  *  at  the  air-speed  needle.*  It  was  al¬ 
most  *  once  and  a  half  around  *  and  was  just  passing  *  the  three-eighty  mark.*  I 
glanced  *  at  the  altimeter.*  It  was  really  winding  up  now !  *  The  sensitive  needle* 
was  going  around  and  around.*  The  other  needle  read  *  10,000;  9500;  9000.*  I 
looked  *  at  the  air-speed  needle.*  It  was  standing  still.*  It  read  three  ninety-five.* 
I  could  feel  *  it  was  terminal  velocity.*  I  could  feel  *  the  lack  of  acceleration.*  I 
could  hear  it  too.*  I  could  hear  the  motor  *  at  a  peak  whine,*  holding  it.*  I  could 
hear*  the  wires  at  a  peak  scream,*  holding  it.*  I  checked  the  altimeter.*  Eightand 
a  half.*  At  eight  I  would  pull  out. 


To  write  by  yourself 

Without  looking  back,  write  an¬ 
swers  to  the  following  questions: 

1.  At  what  speed  was  terminal  veloc¬ 
ity  reached? 

x.  At  what  altitude  did  the  pilot  de¬ 
cide  to  pull  the  plane  out  of  its  dive? 

3.  About  how  many  miles  per  hour 
was  the  plane  traveling  when  the  pilot 
first  glanced  at  the  air-speed  indicator? 


4.  How  did  the  beginning  of  the  dive 
feel? 

5.  What  were  the  sounds  the  pilot 
noticed  as  the  plane  picked  up  speed? 

To  discuss  with  your  class 

Help  your  class  to  discover  the  cor¬ 
rect  answers  to  the  questions  above. 
Mark  any  incorrect  answers  which  you 
wrote.  Did  you  read  too  rapidly? 


3-  Using  the  Important  Words  When  You  Read 


To  read  and  think  over 

To  get  the  important  facts  quickly 
at  your  first  reading,  you  may  skip 
short  words.  Don’t  linger  on  un¬ 
familiar  words.  Make  a  mental  note 
to  get  their  meaning  as  you  go  on  or  to 
look  them  up  later. 

If  you  are  studying,  read  the  first 
time  for  a  grasp  of  important. facts,  the 
topic  of  the  paragraph,  and  the  chief 
things  said  about  it.  Then  reread  care¬ 
fully,  looking  for  details  and  making 
sure  that  you  have  the  correct  meaning. 

Read  the  following  paragraph,  from 
which  many  short  words  have  been 
omitted.  Read  words  in  groups.  Read 
as  fast  as  you  can  grasp  the  thought. 

difference  between  opinion  and 
feeling.  opinion  based  on 

reasoning.  intellectual  process, 

prejudice  not  based  on  reason 
based  on  emotion.  girl  may 
dislike  appearance  public  man 

and  condemn  everything  he 
does.  Older  persons  laugh  preju¬ 
dice  but  not  free  from  prejudice, 
you  know  own  experience 
difficult  admit  boy 

rude  and  patronizing  is 
best  candidate  president  dra¬ 
matic  club.  intelligent  men 

women  struggle  all  lives 

to  build  opinions 
on  reason  rather  than  emotion, 
large  part  education  devoted 
to  teaching  you  reason  so  that 

mind  trained  to  form  opinions  logi¬ 
cally. 


To  write  by  yourself 

Without  looking  at  the  passage 
again,  write  the  answers  to  as  many 
of  the  following  questions  as  you  can. 
i.  What  is  the  paragraph  about? 

2..  Does  the  paragraph  discuss  the 
dangers  to  a  democracy  of  elections 
influenced  by  prejudice? 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  an 
opinion  and  a  prejudice? 

4.  According  to  this  paragraph  is 
prejudice  a  fault  confined  to  the 
young? 

5.  Why  is  emphasis  placed  upon 
teaching  young  people  to  learn  to 
reason? 

To  read  and  mark  your  paper 

Now  read  the  complete  paragraph. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between 
having  an  opinion  and  merely  feeling 
strongly  on  a  subject.  A  real  opinion 
is  based  on  reasoning.  It  is  an  intel¬ 
lectual  process.  A  prejudice  is  not 
based  on  reason;  it  is  based  on  emo¬ 
tion.  Thus,  a  silly  girl  may  take  a 
dislike  to  the  appearance  of  an  able 
public  man  and  thereafter  condemn 
everything  he  says  and  does.  Older 
persons  laugh  at  such  an  exhibition  of 
prejudice,  but  adults  themselves  are 
not  free  from  prejudice.  You  know 
from  your  own  experience  that  it  is 
difficult  to  admit  that  a  boy  who  has 
been  rude  or  patronizing  to  you  is  the 
best  candidate  for  president  of  the 
dramatic  club.  Intelligent  men  and 
women  struggle  all  their  lives  to  build 
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their  opinions  on  reason  rather  than 
emotion.  A  large  part  of  your  edu¬ 
cation  in  all  subjects  is  devoted  indi¬ 
rectly  to  teaching  you  to  reason,  so 
that  you  may  have  a  mind  trained  to 
form  opinions  logically. 

When  you  have  finished  reading, 
mark  on  your  paper  each  answer 
which  you  now  decide  is  incorrect. 


To  discuss  with  your  class 

Can  one  read  more  rapidly  without 
spending  too  much  time  on  short 
words?  Should  you  read  a  passage  just 
once  if  you  are  studying  it?  What 
should  you  try  to  get  from  the  passage 
during  the  first  reading?  In  this  pas¬ 
sage  what  two  definitions  needed  care¬ 
ful  attention? 


4.  Understanding  What  You  Read 


To  read  and  write  by  yourself 

Do  not  look  back  to  the  passages 
which  you  have  been  reading,  but  jot 
down  any  words  which  you  intended 
to  look  up.  Put  down  after  each  the 
meaning  you  think  it  should  have. 
Then  without  looking  back  write  the 
correct  meaning  for  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words. 

1.  When  a  person  speaks  of  mounting 
fears,  are  they  decreasing,  remaining 
the  same,  increasing,  or  have  they 
disappeared? 

2..  Does  an  altimeter  measure  speed, 
height  above  sea  level,  velocity  of 
wind,  or  temperature? 

3.  If  you  attain  a  certain  speed,  do  you 
exceed  it,  reach  it,  fail  to  reach  it  by  a 
wide  margin,  or  fail  to  reach  it  by  a 
narrow  margin? 

4.  Is  a  condescending  person  genial, 
humorous,  patronizing,  or  selfish? 

5 .  Is  resistance  the  ability  to  withstand 
something,  a  desire  to  fight,  protection 
against  heat,  or  serious  lack  of  vita¬ 
mins? 

6.  If  you  reduce  the  speed  of  a  plane,  do 
you  decrease  it,  cause  it  to  slip,  bank 


it,  or  cause  it  to  climb? 

7.  If  a  plane  is  especially  sensitive ,  does 
it  respond  quickly  to  slight  changes, 
react  slowly,  dive  steeply,  or  land 
heavily? 

8.  If  a  plane  is  wracked  by  great  speed, 
is  it  held  to  a  fixed  course,  threatened 
with  destruction,  or  strong  against 
danger? 

9.  Is  velocity  a  kind  of  danger,  a  steer¬ 
ing  device,  the  speed  of  a  moving  body, 
or  a  compass? 

10.  Is  a  terminal  station  a  way  station, 
the  station  at  the  end  of  a  line,  a 
hangar  for  airplanes,  or  an  artificial 
horizon? 

To  discuss  and  correct  in  class 

Correct  your  paper  as  a  classmate  or 
your  teacher  reads  the  correct  mean¬ 
ings.  If  you  think  any  of  your  de¬ 
cisions  were  right  which  do  not  agree 
with  the  meaning  read,  consult  first 
the  passage  in  which  the  word  oc¬ 
curred;  then  use  the  dictionary. 

For  how  many  of  the  words  you 
planned  to  look  up  did  you  already 
have  the  correct  meaning? 
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CHAPTER  TEN 

Writing  Social  Letters  and  Post  Cards 


i.  Making  a  Friendly  Letter  Enjoyable 


To  read  to  yourself 

Rita  and  Bess  were  reading  letters 
as  they  rode  downtown  together. 

“Here’s  a  letter  from  Mabel 
McKinley,”  said  Rita  as  she  finished. 
“Would  you  like  to  read  it?” 

“Surely,”  Bess  answered.  “You 
may  read  this  letter  from  Helen  Green. 

Read  Helen’s  letter  on  page  12.3  and 
Mabel’s  letter  on  page  1x4. 

To  answer  to  yourself 

1.  Which  letter  is  more  enjoyable? 
2..  Is  Helen’s  letter  enjoyable  to  look 
at?  How  could  she  have  made  it  more 
agreeable  in  appearance? 

3.  If  Bess  had  wanted  to  reply  at 
once,  would  she  have  known  where 


Helen  was? 

4.  What  punctuation  mark  should 
she  use  in  the  date,  after  the  greeting, 
and  after  the  close?  If  she  had  writ¬ 
ten  a  heading  for  her  letter,  what 
punctuation  would  have  been  neces¬ 
sary  between  the  name  of  the  town 
and  the  name  of  the  state?  If  the 
name  of  the  state  had  been  abbrevi¬ 
ated,  what  mark  should  have  been 
used  after  the  abbreviation? 

3.  What  error  did  Helen  make  in 
beginning  the  first  line  of  her  letter? 

6.  How  many  topics  do  you  find  in 
Helen’s  letter?  What  should  she  have 
done  to  indicate  these  different  topics 
more  clearly? 
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To  write  by  yourself 

With  the  aid  of  the  following  num¬ 
bered  groups  of  questions  write  six 
rules  which  one  should  follow  in 
writing  an  enjoyable  friendly  letter. 

i.  Which  girl  thought  of  things  in 
which  her  friend  would  be  interested 
and  tried  to  include  them  in  her  letter? 
i.  Did  Mabel  tell  a  little  about  many 
topics  or  did  she  make  one  topic  most 
important?  3.  Why  is  Mabel’s  dis¬ 


cussion  of  her  topics  more  enjoyable 
than  Helen’s.  Is  there  anything  in 
Helen’s  letter  which  shows  that  she 
was  writing  especially  to  Bess,  or 
might  the  letter  have  been  sent  to 
almost  anyone  to  whom  Helen  owed  a 
letter?  4.  What  does  Mabel  say  in  her 
letter  that  shows  that  the  material 
was  chosen  for  Rita  and  not  just  for 
anyone?  5 .  Most  people  like  to  know 
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what  their  friends  feel  and  think  about 
their  experiences.  What  rule  about 
letter  writing  does  this  fact  suggest? 
Which  letter  follows  this  rule?  6. 
Which  letter  has  acknowledged  in¬ 
formation  or  asked  for  it? 

How  should  a  letter  be  punctuated? 
Refer  if  necessary  to  rules  on  page  364. 

To  discuss  with  your  class 

Help  your  class  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions  above. 

As  you  are  called  on,  read  aloud  the 
rules  which  you  wrote.  Help  your 
class  to  make  a  list  of  rules  for  writ¬ 
ing  a  friendly  news  letter.  Take  your 
part  in  writing  them  on  the  black¬ 
board.  Turn  to  page  364  to  see  that 
the  class  list  is  complete. 

After  your  class  has  agreed  upon  a 
set  of  rules,  help  your  class  examine 
Mabel’s  and  Helen’s  letters  to  see 
whether  either  of  them  could  have 
made  her  letter  more  enjoyable  by 
following  these  rules.  Does  Helen’s 
letter  show  in  any  way  that  she  was 
thinking  of  what  her  friend  might  be 
interested  in?  What  topics  might  she 
have  told  more  about?  If  Mabel  had 
thought  that  Rita  would  be  interested 
most  in  winter  sports,  what  topic  of  her 
letter  might  she  have  made  her  prin¬ 
cipal  one?  How  does  a  writer  show 
interest  in  what  a  friend  may  be  doing? 

To  write  by  yourself 

Suppose  that  you  are  going  to  write 
a  letter  to  your  father  or  mother  who 
is  away  from  home.  Write  the  topics 
that  you  would  use.  Star  the  one 
about  which  you  would  tell  most. 


A  friend  of  yours  who  moved  to  a 
distant  pact  of  the  country  about  a 
year  ago  writes  to  you  saying,  “Do 
tell  me  the  interesting  things  that  have 
happened  since  I  left.’’  If  no  friend  of 
yours  has  actually  moved  away,  think 
what  you  would  write  to  a  certain  one 
of  your  acquaintances  if  he  had  gone. 
Write  the  topics  of  the  letter  you 
would  send  in  reply.  Star  the  one  or 
two  topics  about  which  you  would 
write  most. 

To  discuss  with  your  class 

Read  the  topics  you  have  chosen 
for  your  letter  to  your  father  or  mother 
or  an  older  friend  of  your  family.  If 
the  topics  are  not  the  same  as  those 
you  used  for  your  letter  to  your  friend, 
tell  why  you  have  chosen  different 
ones.  Other  members  of  the  class 
may  ask  why  you  have  chosen  these 
topics.  Be  ready  to  say  why  you 
have  done  so. 

When  you  are  called  on,  read  the 
topics  you  have  chosen  for  your  reply 
to  the  friend  who  asked  about  the  in¬ 
teresting  things  that  happened  since 
he  left.  Tell  why  you  think  that  your 
friend  would  be  interested  in  these 
topics.  What  do  you  expect  to  say 
about  each  topic?  Tell  what  topic  or 
topics  you  have  chosen  to  write  most 
about.  Listen  carefully  while  others 
tell  about  their  topics.  Be  ready  to 
say  whether  you  think  that  the  writer 
is  telling  what  interests  him  most  or 
what  he  thinks  will  interest  his  friend. 
After  the  class  discussion,  improve 
your  list  of  topics  in  any  way  that  you 
can.  Save  your  paper  for  use  later. 
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2..  Writing  Notes  of  Thanks  and  Appreciation 


To  read  by  yourself 

Mr.  Holt  had  sent  his  grandsons, 
Ned  Gilbert  and  Bob  and  Johnny 
Wilson,  tickets  to  the  circus  on  July 
18.  Ned  sent  his  note  of  thanks. 
Bob  wrote  for  both  himself  and  his 
brother  the  note  on  the  opposite  page. 
Which  note  do  you  think  made  Mr. 
Holt  feel  that  the  writer  was  really 
appreciative? 

4568  East  138  Street 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
July  2.6,  1944 

Dear  Grandpa, 

I  enjoyed  the  circus.  Thank  you 
for  sending  me  a  ticket. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ned 

1.  Notice  the  dates  on  the  notes  of 
thanks.  Which  note  showed  appreci¬ 
ation  by  promptness?  What  rule 
would  you  suggest?  2..  Which  note 
began  with  words  which  suggest  that 
the  writer  was  thinking  of  the  person 
to  whom  he  was  writing?  3.  Which 
note  said  something  which  showed 
real  appreciation?  4.  Suppose  that 
you  should  receive  a  gift  which  is  not 
just  what  you  want.  What  should 
you  say  in  your  note  of  thanks  to  give 
enjoyment  to  the  person  who  was  kind 
to  you?  5 .  When  you  have  been  enter¬ 
tained  or  have  received  a  gift,  what 
should  you  try  to  do  for  the  person  to 
whom  you  are  indebted? 


When  you  have  thought  over  the 
questions,  write  five  rules  which  they 
suggest. 

To  discuss  with  your  class 

Discuss  with  your  class  the  rules 
which  you  have  written.  When  the 
class  has  agreed  upon  a  sentence  which 
states  a  rule,  write  it  on  the  black¬ 
board  if  you  are  asked  to  do  so.  When 
five  rules  have  been  written,  you  may 
check  with  the  rules  given  on  page  364. 

To  write  by  yourself 

Think  of  some  gift  which  you  have 
received  recently  or  of  some  occasion 
on  which  you  have  been  entertained 
at  the  home  of  a  friend.  Write  the 
note  of  thanks  which  you  should  have 
sent.  Imagine  a  gift  or  an  occasion  if 
necessary. 

You  may  have  noticed  that  in  the 
note  on  page  iz6  the  date  and  address 
were  placed  at  the  lower  left.  You 
may  place  them  there  when  you  are 
writing  a  short  informal  note.  Either 
slanting  or  block  form  may  be  used, 
just  as  in  the  heading. 

To  discuss  in  class 

As  you  are  asked  to  do  so,  read  the 
note  which  you  have  written.  If  you 
are  not  reading,  listen  to  see  how  you 
think  that  the  notes  read  could  be 
improved.  Improve  your  work  in 
any  way  that  you  can,  and  hand  the 
paper  to  your  teacher. 


3.  Writing  a  Note  of  Apology 


To  read  to  yourself 

Ruth  Brown  had  been  a  guest  at  a 
party  given  by  the  mother  of  her  friend 
Sarah  Mitchell.  Ruth  left  without 
saying  good  night  to  Mrs.  Mitchell 
and  without  thanking  her.  Realizing 
that  she  had  been  thoughtless,  Ruth 
sent  the  note  below. 

Walter  Carey  became  angry  at  a 
joking  remark  made  by  his  friend  Joe 
Wheeler.  He  made  an  unkind  answer, 
jammed  on  his  hat,  and  slammed  out 
of  the  house.  Later  he  realized  how 


foolish  he  had  been.  Like  most  boys, 
he  disliked  going  to  Walter’s  home  to 
say  that  he  was  sorry.  He  did,  how¬ 
ever,  have  the  good  judgment  to  write 
the  following  note: 

Dear  Joe, 

There  was  no  reason  for  my  getting 
angry  this  afternoon.  I  just  couldn’t 
take  a  little  joke.  Please  let  it  go. 
I’ll  try  to  show  more  sense  next  time. 

Cordially  yours, 

Walter 


When  Joe  met  Walter  again,  he 
said,  “  I  got  your  note.  Thanks.  It’s 
all  right.”  Would  you  have  done  the 
same? 

To  think  about  and  write  by  yourself 

i.  Were  the  notes  of  apology  sent 
very  soon  after  the  incident  or  much 
later?  z.  To  what  did  the  writer  of 
each  note  refer  in  the  beginning  of  the 
note?  3 .  Did  the  writer  of  each  note 
try  to  make  the  reader  feel  that  the 
writer  was  genuinely  sorry? 

With  the  aid  of  these  questions, 
write  three  rules  to  follow  in  writing 
a  note  of  apology. 

Working  together 

When  you  know  that  you  have  done 
wrong,  what  is  the  best  way  of  making 
both  yourself  and  the  other  person 
comfortable?  When  would  you  send  a 
note  of  apology  rather  than  go  to  the 
other  person  and  speak  your  apology? 

As  you  are  called  on,  read  aloud  one 
of  the  rules  that  you  have  written. 
When  the  class  agrees  on  the  rule, 
write  on  the  blackboard  a  good  sen¬ 
tence  which  expresses  it.  Help  your 
class  decide  on  the  other  two  rules. 
Write  them  on  the  blackboard  if  you 
are  asked  to  do  so.  Compare  the  rules 
decided  on  by  your  class  with  those 
given  on  page  364. 

To  write  by  yourself 

Think  of  an  occasion  on  which  you 
should  have  sent  a  note  of  apology. 
Write  the  note. 

If  you  do  not  recall  any  real  occa¬ 
sion,  write  what  you  think  you  would 


have  said  in  one  of  the  following  sit¬ 
uations. 

1.  You  and  several  other  friends  have 
been  visiting  at  the  home  of  Eleanor 
Parks.  As  you  leave,  you  pick  up  a 
pair  of  gloves  lying  near  your  coat. 
Nancy  Littleton,  who  lives  in  a  town 
near  by,  says  that  the  gloves  are  hers. 
You  protest  that  you  are  sure  that 
they  belong  to  you,  and  you  take 
them.  On  the  way  home  you  dis¬ 
cover  your  own  gloves  in  your  bag. 
You  mail  the  gloves  to  Nancy.  Write 
your  note  of  apology. 
z.  You  were  at  the  home  of  George 
Weaver,  working  with  him  on  a  model 
airplane.  Mrs.  Weaver  found  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  send  George  on  an  errand. 
You  were  angry  at  being  interrupted. 
Gathering  up  your  material,  you  said  to 
George,  4  4  Oh,  I  might  as  well  go  too .  ’  ’ 
You  did  not  reply  to  Mrs.  Weaver’s 
farewell.  You  soon  realize  how  rude 
you  have  been,  and  you  write  a  note  of 
apology,  hoping  that  Mrs.  Weaver 
will  forgive  you  and  invite  you  to  her 
home  again. 

To  discuss  with  your  class 

When  you  are  asked  to  do  so,  read 
the  note  that  you  have  written.  Find 
out  whether  the  class  thinks  that  you 
have  followed  the  rules  for  writing  a 
note  of  apology,  and  whether  anyone 
thinks  that  you  could  have  expressed 
your  apology  more  genuinely  or  grace¬ 
fully.  If  you  do  not  read  your  note, 
take  advantage  of  any  suggestions  read 
by  others.  Improve  your  work  in 
any  way  possible  before  you  hand  it 
in. 
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4-  Sending  Messages  on  Postal  Cards 


To  read  to  yourself 

A  postal  card,  sometimes  called  a 
postal,  is  a  card  sold  by  United  States 
post  offices.  The  face  of  the  card  is 
for  the  address;  the  back  of  the  card 
is  for  the  message. 

Post  card  is  the  name  given  to  any 
private  card  which  meets  government 
requirements  and  which  may  be  sent 
through  the  mails  after  a  postage 
stamp  has  been  placed  on  it.  Post 
cards  often  have  a  picture  on  the  back. 
The  right  half  of  the  face  of  the  card 
is  for  the  address;  the  left  half  is  for 
the  message. 

Nelson  Grant  received  from  his 
friend  Ralph  Saunders  the  postal  card 
pictured  on  page  130.  Read  it. 

1.  Nelson  Grant  does  not  like  his 
nickname  ‘ ‘  Mouse.  ’  ’  What  rule  could 
you  state  about  the  use  of  nicknames 
in  addresses  on  cards  or  letters?  1.  As 
you  look  at  the  arrangement  of  the 
address  on  the  card,  what  suggestion 
would  you  make  about  the  placing  of 
an  address  on  a  card  or  envelope?  3. 
What  would  you  suggest  for  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  message?  4.  Any¬ 
one  who  handles  a  postal  card  or  post 
card  may  read  it.  What  suggestion 
would  you  make  for  messages  sent  on 
cards?  5.  What  information  is  given 
at  the  upper  right  of  a  letter?  When 
should  this  information  be  given  on  a 
card? 

To  write  by  yourself 

With  the  aid  of  the  questions  which 


you  have  been  asked,  suggest  five  rules 
which  one  should  follow  in  sending 
messages  on  cards. 

To  discuss  with  your  class 

Help  your  class  to  express  in  sen¬ 
tences  five  rules  to  use  in  writing 
messages  on  postal  cards.  If  you  are 
asked  to  do  so,  write  these  rules  on 
the  blackboard  after  the  class  agrees 
on  them.  When  all  rules  have  been 
stated,  turn  to  page  364  to  see  that 
the  rules  the  class  has  stated  cover  all 
essential  points. 

To  write  in  class 

On  a  clean  piece  of  paper  draw  two 
rectangles  3 X  by  5 Yi  inches.  Let  one 
rectangle  represent  the  face  of  a  postal 
card  and  one  the  back.  Send  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  a  friend  saying  that  you  will 
meet  him  at  the  Public  Library  at 
three-thirty  next  Saturday  instead  of 
two-thirty.  Will  a  heading  be  nec¬ 
essary  on  this  card?  Punctuate  the 
address  and  the  message  correctly. 
Paragraph  the  message  as  you  think 
necessary.  You  may  use  the  closing 
that  is  customary  in  a  letter. 

To  compare  in  class 

When  you  are  asked  to  do  so,  hold 
up  your  work  so  that  other  members 
of  your  class  can  see  it.  Then  read 
aloud  what  you  have  written.  Be 
ready  to  accept  suggestions  for  im¬ 
proving  your  work.  Improve  your 
work  in  any  way  possible  before  you 
hand  it  in. 
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5-  Using  What  You  Have  Learned 


To  read  and  do  by  yourself 

Think  of  some  friend  to  whom  you 
owe  a  letter  or  to  whom  you  would 
like  to  write.  Choose  one  of  the 
plans  for  a  letter  which  you  made  in 
Lesson  i.  Then  write  your  letter 
using  either  the  block  or  indented  form. 
When  you  have  finished,  be  sure  that 
all  punctuation  is  correct. 

On  a  sheet  of  paper  draw  a  rectangle 
about  3^  by  5  }4  inches  to  represent 
an  envelope.  Arrange  in  this  rect¬ 
angle  the  address  and  return  address 
for  the  letter  which  you  have  just 
written.  Use  either  block  or  indented 
form  as  in  your  letter.  Compare 
your  work  with  the  examples  on 
page  13  z.  Where  is  the  return  ad¬ 
dress  placed?  How  is  the  address 
placed  to  make  it  enjoyable  in  appear¬ 
ance?  What  punctuation  is  necessary 
in  the  address?  In  the  return  address? 

When  you  write  on  an  envelope  the 
name  of  a  state,  remember  that  post 
office  authorities  prefer  that  the  name 


of  the  state  be  written  in  full  and  on  a 
line  by  itself.  Mail  for  distant  points 
is  sorted  first  by  states.  Would  you 
find  it  easy  to  sort  letters  which 
showed  the  following  abbreviations 
badly  written:  La.,  Pa.,  Va.,  Ga.; 
N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  N.  H.,  N.  C.;  Mo.,  Me., 
Miss.,  Mass.? 

To  discuss  in  class 

If  you  are  asked  and  wish  to  do  so, 
read  your  letter.  Tell  why  you  think 
that  your  friend  would  be  interested 
in  your  topics.  Tell  why  you  chose 
the  topic  to  which  you  gave  most 
space.  Hold  up  the  paper  which  rep¬ 
resents  the  envelope  for  your  letter. 
Show  how  you  have  arranged  the 
address  and  return  address  and  tell  how 
you  have  punctuated  them.  Be  ready 
to  accept  suggestions  for  making  your 
letter  more  interesting. 

Make  a  neat  final  copy  of  your  letter; 
then  mail  it. 


★  ★  ★  CHAPTER  ELEVEN  ★  ★  ★ 

Nouns;  Possessive  Adjectives;  Personal,  Indefinite,  Demonstrative, 

Reflexive,  and  Intensive  Pronouns 


1.  A  Test  to  See  How  Well  You  Remember  What  You  Have 

Learned 


To  read  and  write  by  yourself 

Steve’s  younger  brother  looked  up 
from  the  letter  he  was  writing. 
“Steve,”  he  implored,  “please  look 


at  this  letter.  Tell  me  whether  I’ve 
used  all  the  capital  letters  that  belong 
in  it.  In  some  places  I’m  not  sure 
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which  of  two  words  I  should  use.” 

Read  the  letter.  List  the  nouns 
which  should  be  capitalized  but  are 
not.  If  two  or  more  words  are  used  to 
make  one  noun,  write  the  whole  group, 
using  capitals  correctly.  Write  also 
the  numbers  of  the  words  in  paren¬ 
theses,  and  after  each  number  the  cor¬ 
rect  choice. 

15  Hunter  street 
Washington,  kentucky 
april  3,  1944 

Dear  uncle  Ted, 

You  asked  me  to  write  to  you  after 
I  had  been  in  the  east  and  tell  you  how 
I  liked  new  york  and  Boston.  I’ll  do 
my  best.  The  people  in  each  city 
think  that  1  (their’s,  theirs)  is  the 
best.  I  like  both. 

The  most  wonderful  thing  about 
New  york  is  forty-second  street  and 
broadway  at  night.  Each  building 
has  1  (it’s,  its,  its’)  own  great  electric 
sign.  The  products  of  many  3  (com- 
panys,  companies)  are  advertised.  I 
like  best  the  one  which  shows  dwarfs 
picking  4  (tomatos,  tomatoes),  which 
they  hold  up.  Then  the  lights  change, 
and  each  tomato  becomes  a  bottle  of 
sunred,  a  tomato  catsup. 

The  Museum  of  natural  history  was 
interesting.  I  remember  one  exhibit 
which  shows  how  5  (mosquitos,  mos¬ 
quitoes)  grow.  Part  of  the  museum 
is  called  the  planetarium.  In  it  you 
can  see  a  model  of  our  universe,  mr. 
jules  blanchard,  who  took  us  to  the 
planetarium,  told  us  how  the  audience 
is  sometimes  shown  what  a  trip  to  the 
moon  would  be  like. 


Along  the  docks  we  saw  some  big 
freighters  unloading  their  6  (cargoes, 
cargos).  There  is  always  a  crowd  of 
men  and  7  (womans,  women)  watch¬ 
ing  when  a  boat  is  coming  in  or  going 
out.  Perhaps  there  are  friends  of 
8  (theirs,  their’s)  aboard. 

We  spent  a  little  while  in  stacy  and 
grant’s  big  department  store.  I  did 
laugh  when  I  happened  to  see  on 
display  a  big  hat  just  like  9  (your’s, 
yours)  that  you  got  in  texas.  From 
the  window  of  the  store  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  an  order  called  the  knights 
of  the  golden  eagle  parading  along  the 
street  below.  There  was  a  display  of 
a  new  book  about  china  in  the  book 
department.  My  cousin  miss  whit- 
more  bought  me  a  copy.  It  is  called 
men  of  valor.  The  book  has  been 
translated  into  Spanish  and  russian. 

I  haven’t  time  now  to  tell  you  about 
the  10  (churchs,  churches)  that  we 
saw.  Aunt  mabel  is  coming  to  supper, 
and  the  baby  is  trying  to  take  books 
out  of  the  bookcase  and  tear  the 
11  (leaves,  leafs)  from  them.  I  must 
take  care  of  him  while  mother  is  busy. 
I’ll  have  to  tell  you  about  boston  later. 

Your  nephew, 
George 

To  correct  in  class 

As  your  teacher  or  a  classmate  reads 
aloud  the  correct  list  of  capitalized 
nouns  and  choices,  mark  any  errors. 
On  a  slip  of  paper  make  a  list  of  the 
words  which  you  did  not  have  correct. 
You  will  need  this  list  in  the  next 
two  lessons. 
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2..  Recognizing  Common  and  Proper  Nouns,  Capitalizing, 
Forming  Plurals,  Using  Collective  Nouns 


To  study  by  yourself 

As  you  review  the  following  rules, 
refer  to  the  list  of  nouns  which  you 
did  not  capitalize  correctly  in  the  test. 
As  soon  as  you  find  a  rule  which  tells 
you  how  to  correct  one  of  your  errors, 
make  your  list  correct. 

If  you  did  not  make  any  errors  on  the 
test,  put  down  on  your  paper  the  num¬ 
bers  of  the  rules.  After  each  number 
write  one  or  two  examples  not  given 
in  the  text  which  would  show  how  the 
rule  should  be  applied. 

1.  A  word  is  a  noun  when  it  is  used 
as  the  name  of  a  person,  place,  or 
thing. 

2.  A  word  is  a  common  noun  when 
it  is  used  as  a  name  for  any  one  of  a 
whole  class  of  persons,  places,  or 
things. 

Chair ,  dog ,  roof,  woman ,  box  are  all 
common  nouns. 

3.  A  word  is  a  proper  noun  when 
it  is  used  to  name  a  particular 
person,  place,  or  thing. 

In  the  sentence  Henry  McKinley 
(one  particular  person)  lives  in  Hope- 
dale  (one  particular  place)  near  Irving 
Cliff  (one  particular  thing),  Henry 
PAcTCinley ,  Hopedale ,  Irving  Cliff  are 
proper  nouns. 

4.  A  proper  noun  should  begin  with 
a  capital  letter. 

5.  A  word  added  to  a  proper  noun 
to  make  a  complete  name  also 
should  begin  with  a  capital  letter. 


The  New  Haven  Public  Library  is 
located  on  Elm  Street ,”  Uncle  Tom  said. 

6.  Certain  words  and  abbreviations 
also  begin  with  capital  letters,  as  do 
proper  nouns : 

a.  The  word  Miss,  the  abbreviations 
Mr.  and  Mrs.,  and  any  title  or  ab¬ 
breviation  of  a  title  when  it  is  used 
with  the  name  of  a  person. 

Miss  Jennings,  Mr.  Carver,  Mrs. 
Ruskin,  Dr.  Jones 

b.  The  name  of  a  company  or  firm 

Fyfe  and  Robinson;  Sargent, 
Davis,  &  Company 

c.  The  name  of  a  country,  state, 
city,  or  town 

Brazil,  Nevada,  Memphis,  Shrews¬ 
bury 

d.  The  name  of  a  special  product 

Floorshine,  Rice  Crinkles,  Rinzit 

e.  The  name  of  a  club  or  organiza¬ 
tion 

Knights  of  the  Gold  Feather, 
Community  Club 

Notice  that  in  names  made  up  of 
several  words  the  articles  a ,  an,  the, 
the  word  and,  and  prepositions  like  of 
are  not  capitalized  unless  one  of  these 
words  stands  first  in  the  name. 

f.  The  name  of  a  part  of  the  country 

the  East,  the  South,  the  Middle 
West 

Do  not  use  a  capital  when  you  in¬ 
dicate  a  direction:  “lam  going  east.” 
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g.  The  name  of  a  department  of  the 
government 

Department  of  State 

h.  The  name  of  a  famous  object, 
building,  or  document 

Plymouth  Rock,  Bunker  Hill 
Monument,  Treaty  of  Paris 

i.  The  name  of  a  school  subject  that 
is  also  the  name  of  a  nationality 

English,  Spanish,  French 

j.  The  name  of  a  race,  or  a  religion, 
or  a  great  religious  book,  or  the  deity 

Indian,  Roman  Catholic,  Koran, 
Bible,  God 

k.  The  words  in  the  title  of  a  book 
except  articles,  conjunctions,  and 
prepositions  unless  one  of  these 
words  stands  first 

Conquests  of  Science ,  The  House  of  the 
Seven  Gables 

An  abbreviation,  as  Mr.,  Mrs.,  Prof., 
Dr.,  is  always  followed  by  a  period. 

You  need  to  know  how  to  determine 
whether  a  noun  is  singular  or  plural 
and  how  to  form  plurals. 

1.  When  a  noun  names  only  one 
person,  place,  or  thing,  it  is  singular 
in  number. 

2.  When  a  noun  names  more  than 
one  it  is  plural  in  number. 

3.  The  plural  of  most  nouns  is 
formed  regularly  by  adding  s  to  the 
singular. 

rake  canoe  motor 

rakes  canoes  motors 

4.  Nouns  ending  in  s,  s/2,  c/i,  x,  or  z 
have  es  added  to  form  the  plural. 

loss  Jones  church 

losses  Joneses  churches 


box  wish  waltz 

boxes  wishes  waltzes 


5.  A  few  nouns  ending  in  o  add  es  to 
form  the  plural. 


motto  hero 

mottoes  heroes 

echo  cargo 

echoes  cargoes 


tomato 

tomatoes 

mosquito 

mosquitoes 


6.  Nouns  ending  in  y  with  a  conso¬ 
nant  (any  letter  except  a,  e,  2,  o,  u) 
before  it  change  y  Xo  i  and  add  es  to 
form  the  plural. 


army  city  sky 

armies  cities  skies 

7.  Many  nouns  ending  in  /  or  fe 
change  /  to  v  and  add  s  or  es  to  form 
the  plural. 

beef  loaf  life  half  elf 

beeves  loaves  lives  halves  elves 


8.  Some  nouns  form  the  plural  ir¬ 
regularly  by  changing  the  spelling 
of  the  singular. 

woman  goose  tooth  foot 

women  geese  teeth  feet 

9.  In  compound  nouns  (those 
spelled  with  a  hyphen)  the  most  im¬ 
portant  word  in  the  group  is  made 
plural. 

brothers-in-law  men-of-war 

10.  The  plural  of  Miss  is  Misses ; 
the  plural  of  Mr.  is  Messrs. 

11.  A  collective  noun  is  the  name  of 
a  group. 

class,  regiment,  committee,  team 

12.  A  collective  noun  is  singular 
when  the  whole  group  is  acting  to¬ 
gether  as  if  it  were  one  person. 
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The  class  has  presented  this  picture 
to  its  teacher. 

13.  A  collective  noun  is  plural  when 

the  members  of  the  group  are  acting 

as  individuals. 

The  class  have  presented  their  pic¬ 
tures  to  their  teacher. 

To  write  by  yourself 

Copy  the  following  letter.  Use 
capital  letters  where  they  are  needed. 
Make  each  italicized  word  plural. 
Make  choices  between  words  in  paren¬ 
theses. 

Dear  Gertrude, 

You  like  the  ocean  so  much  that  I 
thought  of  you  yesterday  when  I  was 
down  by  the  wharf.  Workman  were 
removing  the  cargo  of  the  vessel.  I 
could  hear  sailors  who  passed  talking 
in  Swedish,  russian,  and  norwegian. 
One  boat  that  I  saw  came  from  den- 
mark.  How  these  boats  bring  the 
two  half  of  our  world  together!  As  I 
walked  along  south  water  street  by 
the  docks,  the  air  was  full  of  strange 
smells.  Into  the  warehouse  of  johnson 
and  morse  were  going  great  bales  of 
hemp  to  be  made  into  rope.  As  I 
saw  the  sailors  going  and  coming  I 
wondered  if  they  expected  to  spend 
their  life  in  ships  or  if  they  dreamed  of 
little  home  on  shore. 

One  day  mrs.  blake,  miss  cooper,  and 
I  went  up  the  tower  of  the  custom 
house  and  had  a  marvelous  view  over 
the  whole  city.  By  using  field  glass  I 
could  easily  pick  out  the  house  where 
you  used  to  live  at  the  corner  of 


twenty-third  street  and  Washington 
avenue.  Just  as  I  was  looking  at  the 
lincoln  high  school  and  the  church  near 
by,  I  saw  a  group  of  girl  scouts  pass 
by,  and  I  wondered  whether  they 
might  be  some  of  your  former  friends. 

(Have,  Has)  your  club  given  (their, 
its)  play  yet?  The  cast  of  the  play  I 
am  coaching  now  (is,  are)  having  (its, 
their)  pictures  taken  in  costume  for 
me.  You  may  see  them,  for  I  shall  be 
in  the  south  for  Christmas. 

Please  tell  your  mother  that  I  want 
her  to  try  a  new  soap  called  seafoam. 
Probably  she  can  buy  it  from  porter 
and  company  on  front  street.  Tell 
her,  too,  to  read  a  new  book,  the  maid 
and  the  mist.  She  will  like  it. 

Write  me  all  about  yourself.  Have 
you  learned  to  play  any  new  waltz,  yet? 
Affectionately  yours, 
Emily  Burton 

To  discuss  with  your  class 

When  is  a  noun  singular?  When  is  a 
noun  plural?  How  can  you  recognize 
a  proper  noun?  What  is  a  collective 
noun?  When  is  a  collective  noun 
singular?  When  is  it  plural? 

When  you  are  called  on,  read  the 
letter  which  you  have  copied.  Tell 
what  words  in  each  sentence  you  have 
capitalized  and  how  you  have  spelled 
the  words  which  you  have  changed  to 
the  plural.  Listen  carefully  if  you  are 
not  reading.  If  you  do  not  agree,  say 
so.  If  you  find  that  you  need  to  make 
any  corrections  on  your  paper,  cross 
out  your  error  neatly  and  write  the 
correction  above  it.  Hand  in  your 
paper. 
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3 .  Forming  the  Possessive  of  Nouns  and  of  Personal  Pronouns 
and  Using  Possessive  Forms  as  Adjectives 


To  study  by  yourself 

You  probably  remember  these  two 
rules : 

1.  To  show  possession  by  a  singu¬ 
lar  noun,  add  an  apostrophe  (*) 
and  s. 

2.  To  show  possession  by  a  plural 
noun  that  ends  in  s,  add  an  apos¬ 
trophe.  If  the  plural  noun  does  not 
end  in  s,  add  an  apostrophe  and  an  s. 

The  personal  pronouns  have  the 
possessive  forms  my,  our,  your,  her,  his , 
its,  their.  These  forms  are  called  -pro¬ 
nominal,  or  possessive,  adjectives. 

There  are  also  the  forms  mine,  ours, 
yours,  hers,  theirs.  You  will  find  that 
these  forms  are  usually  used  as  predi¬ 
cate  adjectives.  Notice  the  sentences. 

The  dog  is  mine.  The  book  is  ours. 
That  lunchbox  is  yours.  Those  coats 
are  yours  (plural).  This  camera  is 
hers.  The  violins  are  theirs. 

Be  careful  in  writing  these  forms. 

3.  Do  not  use  an  apostrophe  in  the 
possessive  forms  of  the  personal 
pronouns. 

The  possessive  case  of  a  noun  is  also 
used  regularly  as  an  adjective.  In  the 
sentence,  Leo’s  picture  won  the  prize, 
Leo  s  answers  the  question  Which  one ? 
and  tells  about  the  noun  picture. 
Therefore  the  word  Leo's  is  used  as  an 
adjective.  In  the  sentence,  This  pic¬ 
ture  is  Leo's,  Leo’s  is  used  as  a  predicate 
adjective. 

4.  Do  not  use  the  possessive  case 


of  a  noun  which  names  an  inani¬ 
mate  object. 

An  inanimate  object,  such  as  a 
house,  or  a  wall,  or  a  radio,  cannot 
possess  anything.  Therefore  the  pos¬ 
sessive  case  of  a  noun  naming  such  a 
thing  is  not  used. 

Wrong:  The  bookcase’s  glass  is 
broken. 

The  house’s  doors  are  open. 

Right:  The  glass  of  the  bookcase  is 
broken. 

The  doors  of  the  house  are 
open. 

To  write  by  yourself 

Write  neatly  on  your  paper  the  pos¬ 
sessive  singular  of  each  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  words: 

fox,  George,  Dickens,  witch,  James, 
enemy,  policeman,  woman,  man,  lady, 
child,  mouse,  thief,  brother-in-law, 
mosquito,  family,  attorney,  baby, 
monkey,  elf,  goose. 

Write  the  possessive  plural  of  each 
of  the  same  nouns.  You  may  think 
of  the  proper  nouns  as  being  family 
names,  as  in  the  following  sentence: 
The  Burnses'  (possessive  plural  of 
Burns')  house  has  been  painted. 

Rewrite  each  of  the  following  sen¬ 
tences  so  that  the  correct  form  of  each 
italicized  word  is  used. 

1.  The  book's  edges  are  worn, 
z.  The  radio' s  top  has  been  broken. 
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3.  This  buildings  sides  are  made  of 
brick. 

4.  The  car' s  capacity  is  forty  persons. 

5.  We  were  amazed  at  the  train  s 
speed. 

To  discuss  with  your  class 

What  are  the  pronominal,  or  posses¬ 
sive,  adjectives  of  the  following  pro¬ 
nouns:  I,  we ,  you,  she ,  he ,  it,  they ? 
What  are  the  forms  of  the  following 
pronouns  which  are  used  as  predicate 
adjectives:  I,  we,  you,  her,  their ?  How 
is  the  possessive  singular  of  a  noun 
formed?  How  is  the  possessive  plural 
of  a  noun  formed?  What  nouns  are 
not  used  in  the  possessive  case?  What 
must  one  remember  about  the  pos¬ 
sessive  forms  of  personal  pronouns? 

When  you  are  asked  to  do  so,  spell 
aloud  the  possessive  forms  that  you 
have  written,  saying  “apostrophe”  in 
the  place  where  an  apostrophe  has 
been  used.  If  you  are  not  reading, 
notice  what  forms  read  differ  from 
those  that  you  have  written.  Be  ready 
to  say  why  you  think  that  the  form 
you  have  written  is  correct.  Make 
any  necessary  corrections  on  your 
paper. 

To  write  with  your  class 

Copy  the  following  sentences  from 
a  letter,  writing  the  forms  called  for 
in  the  parentheses : 

1.  Yesterday  the  (possessive  plural  of 
Harris )  house,  just  across  the  road 
from  (possessive  form  of  we)  caught 
fire. 

2..  The  firemen  had  to  telephone  for 


(pronominal,  or  possessive,  form  of 
they)  other  hose  cart. 

3.  Just  then  the  (possessive  plural  of 
Rich )  automobile  brought  the  Harris 
girls  home. 

4.  They  started  to  cry  because  the 
room  that  was  burning  was  (possessive 
of  they). 

3.  Some  men  of  the  neighborhood 
began  stripping  the  house  of  (pro¬ 
nominal,  or  possessive,  form  of  if)  con¬ 
tents. 

6.  The  (possessive  plural  of  man)  eyes 
were  soon  red  from  the  smoke. 

7.  Mr.  (possessive  singular  of  Wil¬ 
liams)  and  Mr.  (possessive  singular  of 
Burt)  coats  were  torn. 

8.  Just  then  the  other  fire  (posses¬ 
sive  singular  of  company)  hose  cart 
arrived. 

9.  The  two  (possessive  plural  of  com¬ 
pany)  hose  joined  together  reached  the 
house. 

10.  Then  the  big  job  was  (possessive 
of  their). 

11.  How  well  they  did  it  is  shown  by 
the  (possessive  plural  of  newspaperman) 
pictures. 

To  correct  with  your  class 

As  your  teacher  or  a  member  of  your 
class  reads  the  sentences  aloud,  spelling 
the  correct  forms,  mark  any  errors  on 
your  paper.  Ask  why  they  are  wrong 
if  you  do  not  understand.  Without 
erasing,  write  the  correct  forms  above 
any  incorrect  ones  you  may  have 
written.  Hand  in  your  paper. 

For  more  practice,  turn  to  Exercise 
I  A  on  page  155. 
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4.  Using  Indefinite,  Demonstrative,  Reflexive,  and  Intensive 

Pronouns 


To  study  by  yourself 

You  remember  that  most  pronouns 
refer  to  a  previously  mentioned  noun. 
Some  pronouns,  however,  like  the 
words  anyone ,  everyone ,  someone ,  no  one , 
anybody ,  everybody ,  somebody ,  ^i?ry, 

<z//,  0/z?,  many,  several ,  are  fre¬ 

quently  used  without  referring  to  any 
particular  noun  or  pronoun.  Such 
pronouns  are  called  indefinite  -pronouns. 

There  were  several  spectators.  One 
carried  a  camera.  One  does  not  refer  to 
the  noun  spectators ,  but  to  some  in¬ 
dividual  spectator,  who  is  not  named. 
Which  one  is  meant  is  indefinite. 

Everyone  knows  the  man.  Everyone  does 
not  name  any  person.  Because  it  may 
refer  to  any  person  who  knows  the 
man,  we  say  that  everyone  is  an  indefi¬ 
nite  pronoun. 

1.  An  indefinite  pronoun  is  a  pro¬ 
noun  that  does  not  take  the  place  of 
a  definite  noun. 

2.  Any  indefinite  pronoun  which 
has  the  word  body  or  one  in  it,  as 
well  as  the  pronouns  each,  every , 
and  any,  is  singular.  When  you 
use  another  pronoun  to  refer  to  one 
of  these  words,  the  pronoun  must 
be  singular. 

3.  When  there  is  no  word  in  the 
sentence  that  tells  that  an  indefinite 
pronoun  is  feminine,  use  his  to  re¬ 
fer  to  it. 

Notice  these  sentences:  “  This  is  the 
man,”  “ That  is  the  street,”  ” These 
are  my  friends,”  “  Those  are  the  guns.” 
The  words  this ,  with  its  plural  these , 


and  that ,  plural  those ,  are  used  to  point 
out  persons  or  things. 

When  this ,  that ,  these ,  those  are  used 
to  modify  a  noun  or  pronoun,  they 
are  called  demonstrative  adjectives. 

4.  A  demonstrative  pronoun  points 
out  a  person  or  thing. 

Do  not  add  here  or  there  to  a  demon¬ 
strative  adjective. 

The  expressions  this  here  boy ,  these 
here  bottles ,  those  there  cars ,  them  there 
nails  are  incorrect.  The  correct  ex¬ 
pressions  are  this  boy ,  these  bottles ,  those 
cars ,  those  nails. 

5.  The  personal  pronoun  them 
should  never  be  used  as  a  demon¬ 
strative  pronoun. 

It  is  incorrect  to  say  ‘  ‘  Them  are  the 
men”;  “Those  are  the  men”  is  correct. 

Pronouns  that  make  a  noun  or  pro¬ 
noun  more  emphatic  are  shown 
in  the  sentences  “Mary  herself  said 
this,”  “Mary  said  this  herself,"  “The 
admiral  himself  will  be  in  command.” 

The  forms  thus  used  are  myself,  your¬ 
self,  yourselves,  ourselves,  himself,  herself, 
itself,  themselves. 

6.  An  intensive  pronoun  is  used  to 
make  more  emphatic  a  noun  or  an¬ 
other  pronoun. 

These  same  words  are  used  in  an¬ 
other  way.  Look  at  the  sentences  “I 
saw  myself  in  the  mirror,”  “You  will 
hurt  yourself,"  “He  addressed  the 
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envelope  to  himself ’,”  “You  should  do 
this  work  by  yourselves These  -self 
forms  are  either  the  object  of  the  verb 
or  of  a  preposition.  They  always  refer 
to  the  subject  of  the  sentence. 

7.  A  reflexive  pronoun  is  always 
used  as  the  object  of  a  verb  or  of  a 
preposition  and  always  means  the 
same  person  or  thing  as  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  sentence. 

8.  There  is  no  such  word  as  hisself. 
The  word  theirselves  cannot  be  used 
as  a  reflexive  or  intensive  pronoun. 

“They  are  warming  theirselves”  is 
incorrect;  the  correct  statement  is 
“They  are  warming  themselves.” 

To  write  by  yourself 

Across  the  top  of  your  paper  write 
the  headings  Personal,  Indefinite,  De¬ 
monstrative,  Reflexive,  Intensive. 

Number  your  paper  at  the  left  to 
correspond  with  the  numbers  of  the 
following  sentences.  Then  opposite 
the  number  of  the  sentence  list  under 
its  name  each  pronoun  printed  in 
italics  in  the  sentence. 

1.  The  boys  were  busy.  They  were 
building  a  canoe  for  themselves, 
z.  Each  had  contributed  some  of  the 
materials. 

3 .  These  were  lying  on  the  floor  of  the 
shop. 

4.  The  canoe  itself  was  propped  on 
two  benches. 

5 .  Some  of  the  ribs  of  the  canoe  were  in 
place. 

6.  One  of  the  boys  was  shaping  some 
others. 

7.  Walter  had  seated  himself  in  a  chair 
and  was  talking  to  someone. 


8.  “Is  this  the  paint?”  Jim  asked, 
turning  to  Henry. 

9.  “No,  these  are  the  cans  of  paint,” 
Henry  answered.  “  That  is  a  can  of 
varnish.” 

10.  The  instructor  himself  came  in, 
looked  at  the  canoe,  and  spoke  to 
them. 

11.  "You  won’t  get  it  done  before 
winter,”  he  said. 

To  discuss  with  your  class 

What  is  an  indefinite  pronoun? 
What  are  the  four  words  that  can 
be  used  as  demonstrative  pronouns? 
What  is  a  demonstrative  adjective? 
How  do  you  know  that  a  word  is  an 
intensive  pronoun  and  not  a  reflexive 
pronoun?  What  words  must  not 
be  used  as  intensive  or  reflexive  pro¬ 
nouns? 

As  you  are  called  on,  read  a  sentence 
and  give  the  names  of  the  pronouns. 
If  you  do  not  agree  with  the  person 
who  is  reading,  be  ready  to  say  why. 
Correct  any  errors  that  you  have  made. 

To  test  yourself 

Number  your  paper  to  correspond 
with  the  numbers  in  the  following 
passage.  After  each  number  write  the 
choice  which  you  would  make. 

All  of  _i_  (them,  those)  boys  and 
girls  ?-■  (have,  has)  brought  .2— 
(her,  his,  their)  pets  to  the  show. 
Some  of  them  (is,  are)  very  un¬ 
usual.  In  _JL_  (these,  them)  boxes 
in  6.  (this,  this  here)  row  _L_  (is, 
are)  the  cats.  The  pet  rabbits  are  in 

8  (them,  those)  boxes  farther  over. 

9  (Them,  Them  there,  Those)  pens 
in  the  middle  row  contain  the  unusual 


pets.  There  JdL  (is,  are)  monkeys, 
ducks,  turtles,  and  even  a  skunk. 
Everybody  has  trained  JJ_  (his,  her) 
pet  _LL  (himself,  hisself,  herself).  All 
also  must  take  care  of  their  pets  13 
(theirselves,  themselves)  during  the 
show.  _L£_  (That,  That  there)  dog  in 
the  first  box  can  stand  on  a  barrel  and 
roll  it  by  JJL  (hisself,  himself).  Most 
of  the  dogs  seem  proud  of  16  (their¬ 
selves,  themselves). 

Each  of  the  contestants  shows  17 
(his,  her,  their)  own  pet  and  -l8  (tell, 
tells)  what  it  can  do.  Then  19  (he, 
they)  _20_  (put,  puts)  JLL  (his,  her, 
their)  pet  through  (it’s,  its)  paces. 
The  animal  that  performs  best  wins  a 
prize  for  _23_  (hisself,  itself,  them¬ 
selves). 


Each  one  of  the  owners  hopes  that 
(his,  her ,  their )  pet  will  perform  to  the 
best  of  (its ,  their)  Q ability ,  abilities ) 

24  (That,  That  there)  cup  is  for 
the  most  unusual  pet  in  the  show. 
Everyone  23  (wants,  want)  to  win 
that  for  26  (himself,  herself,  their¬ 
selves,  themselves).  I  think 
(that,  that  there)  boy  with  the  trained 
duck  has  a  good  chance  to  win  it. 
28  (This,  This  here)  trained  monkey 
of  mine  is  good,  but  not  so  good  as 
some  of  ,  29  (them,  those)  other  ani¬ 
mals.  He  won’t  do  (himself, 

hisself)  justice  in  this  crowd. 

To  correct  your  work 

As  your  teacher  or  a  classmate  reads 
the  correct  choices,  mark  errors  on 
your  paper.  Ask  why  your  choice  is 
wrong.  Cross  out  the  error  and  write 
the  correct  choice  above  it.  If  you 
need  more  practice,  turn  to  Exercise 
I  B  on  page  155. 
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5.  Making  Pronouns  Link  Thoughts 


To  study  by  yourself 

Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  reading 
the  following  passage? 

In  wiring  an  electric  lamp  socket, 
one  first  takes  off  the  cap.  Secondly, 
you  draw  the  brass  shell  off  the  porce¬ 
lain.  Then  I  draw  the  wires  through 
the  hole  in  the  cap.  After  that  we 
separate  the  two  wires.  Then  you  re¬ 
move  the  covering  from  about  a  half 
inch  at  the  end  of  each  wire.  In  the 
next  step  one  wraps  the  wires  once 
around  each  other  in  a  loose  knot. 
After  that  we  fasten  the  bare  ends  of 
the  wires  securely  under  the  screws  in 
the  porcelain  base.  Then  I  pull  the 
crossed  wires  snugly  down  on  the 
porcelain.  When  that  is  done,  we  are 
ready  to  pull  the  wires  back  through 
the  top  of  the  cap.  As  a  last  step, 
put  back  the  brass  shell  covering  the 
porcelain  and  snap  the  cap  on. 

The  paragraph  above  shows  what 
happens  when  a  writer  does  not  keep 
one  point  of  view.  When  you  begin  to 
tell  what  one  (anyone)  does,  keep  on 
telling  about  one.  If  you  start  by  say¬ 
ing  I,  continue  by  saying  I.  Do  not 
jump  about  as  the  writer  did  in  the 
paragraph  which  you  have  just  been 
reading.  Keep  the  same  pronoun  so 
that  the  thought  will  be  linked  from 
sentence  to  sentence. 

What  is  wrong  with  the  following 
groups  of  sentences? 
i.  When  a  person  talks  interestingly, 
I  am  always  willing  to  listen  to  them, 
i.  Fold  the  edges  over  carefully  and 


put  mucilage  on  it.  Then  press  it 
down  firmly. 

3.  The  boy  slipped  his  pocketbook 
into  his  pocket,  but  there  was  a  hole  in 
it. 

In  sentence  1  the  antecedent  of  them 
is  person.  Person  is  singular;  the  pro¬ 
noun  should  agree  in  number.  It  also 
should  be  singular,  him. 

In  sentence  2.  edges  is  a  plural  noun. 
The  pronouns  which  refer  to  edges 
should  be  plural.  Them  should  be  used 
in  place  of  it. 

After  you  read  sentence  3,  do  you 
know  whether  the  hole  is  in  the 
pocketbook  or  in  the  pocket?  The 
pronoun  it  can  refer  to  either  pocket- 
book  or  pocket. 

% 

A  pronoun  must  agree  in  number 
with  its  antecedent,  the  word  to 
which  the  pronoun  refers. 

A  pronoun  must  be  so  placed  in  the 
sentence  that  it  can  refer  only  to  its 
antecedent. 

Can  you  tell  what  is  incorrect  in  the 
use  of  pronouns  in  this  group  of  sen¬ 
tences  : 

I  like  this  city.  They  have  many 
good  theaters. 

The  sentences  above  can  be  correctly 
expressed  in  two  ways: 

I  like  this  city.  It  has  many  good 
theaters. 

I  like  this  city.  There  are  many 
good  theaters  in  it. 

Look  at  this  sentence: 
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In  this  book  it  tells  how  to  make  a 
victory  garden. 

What  is  the  antecedent  of  it?  Would 
you  say,  “In  this  book  the  book  tells 
how  to  make  a  victory  garden”? 
Probably  you  would  say,  “This  book 
tells  how  to  make  a  victory  garden.” 

Do  not  use  such  expressions  as  In  this 
book  it  says ,  In  the  directions  it  tells .  Say 
instead  This  book  says  or  The  directions 
tell. 


To  discuss  with  your  class 

What  is  meant  by  keeping  the  point  of 
view  in  using  pronouns?  Why  should 
one  avoid  shifting  from  I  to  we  to  you, 
etc.?  In  what  way  does  a  pronoun 
agree  with  its  antecedent?  What 
happens  to  the  meaning  of  a  sentence 
when  a  pronoun  docs  not  point  clearly 
to  its  antecedent?  In  the  expression 


In  the  newspaper  this  morning  it  says ,  re¬ 
place  it  by  the  antecedent  of  it.  Explain 
why  the  pronoun  it  is  incorrect. 

Help  your  class  decide  what  pro¬ 
nouns  are  used  incorrectly  in  the 
following  sentences  or  sentence  groups. 
Then  tell  how  each  sentence  or  group 
should  be  correctly  stated, 
i.  I  don’t  like  this  room.  They  have 
no  pictures  on  the  walls. 

7..  In  the  introduction  of  this  book  it 
tells  about  the  life  of  the  author. 

3.  Let’s  us  stay  to  the  meeting  today. 
They  will  have  a  good  speaker. 

4.  In  making  the  bookcase  first  we 
choose  boards  without  knots.  Then 
you  measure  off  the  sides  of  the  book¬ 
case.  Then  I  cut  these  lengths  from 
the  board.  After  that  you  mark  out 
the  pattern  for  the  front  edges  of  the 
sides  and  cut  them  out  with  a  jig  saw. 

They  don’t  have  any  more  rubber 
bands  in  that  store. 

6.  On  the  sign  in  the  yard  it  says, 
“Beware  of  the  dog.” 


To  write  by  yourself 

If  you  had  written  a  letter  to  a  friend 


From  the  last  nest  Don  took  an 
egg  while  there  was  a  hen  on  it. 


I  like  this  room ;  they  have  many  windows  in  it. 


and  on  reading  it  you  found  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sentences  or  sentence  groups, 
how  would  you  change  them?  Write 
them  on  your  paper  as  you  think  they 
should  be  correctly  stated, 
i.  In  coming  to  my  house,  you  take 
the  June  Street  car.  We  get  off  at 
Hunter  Street.  You  will  find  that 
Hunter  Street  does  not  cross  June 
Street.  Then  I  walk  along  Hunter 
Street  for  three  blocks.  Turn  left  at 
Hill  Court.  You  will  find  our  house 
the  last  on  your  right, 
z.  I  like  Cook  Pond  best.  They  have 
good  skating  there. 

3.  In  the  directions  on  the  can  it  says 
to  shake  the  can  well  before  opening 
them. 

4.  We  heard  a  good  speaker  at  the 
“Y”  this  afternoon  and  liked  them 
very  much. 


5.  Bore  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the 
side.  Cut  a  round  plug  and  put  it  in 
it. 

6.  Have  you  found  a  glove  of  mine? 
I  left  them  here  last  week. 

7.  Let’s  us  wait  for  the  parade.  It 
says  in  the  paper  that  they  will  have 
twelve  elephants  in  it. 

8.  Don’t  let’s  us  stay  here.  They 
haven’t  any  heat  in  this  room. 

To  correct  your  work 

Read  your  sentences  if  you  are  asked 
to  do  so.  Several  of  the  sentences  may 
be  expressed  correctly  in  more  than  one 
way.  If  you  find  that  you  have  made 
errors,  cross  out  what  you  have  written 
and  write  the  correction  above.  Hand 
in  your  paper. 

For  more  practice  turn  to  Exercise  I 
C  on  page  156. 
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★  ★  ★  CHAPTER  TWELVE  ★  ★  ★ 


Learning  about  Verb  Tenses  and  Voices 


i.  A  Test  to  Find  Out  How  Well  You  Remember  What 

You  Have  Learned 


To  write  by  yourself 


Copy  the  following  passage  from 
Nancy’s  letter,  inserting  the  verb 
forms  named  in  parentheses  or  choos¬ 
ing  between  two  forms  given.  You 
have  studied  these  forms  and  their 
names  in  previous  years. 

Last  night  I  (past  of  go)  to  a  carni¬ 
val.  It  (past  of  be)  the  first  that  I 
(past  perfect  of  see).  Bob  (past  perfect 
of  take)  Miriam  to  one  last  year.  She 
(past  perfect  of  expect)  something 
exciting,  but  I  (past  of  find)  it  rather 
tame.  Perhaps  I  (ought  not,  hadn’t 


ought)  to  have  expected  too  much  in 
a  small  town. 

We  (past  of  take)  one  ride  on  the 
small  ferris  wheel.  When  we  (past 
perfect  of  ride)  on  that,  we  (past  of 
throw)  rings  on  canes  for  a  prize.  Bob 
(past  of  win)  a  ridiculous  little  doll. 
I  (present  of  have)  it  now.  Near  that 
game  a  man  (past  progressive  of  guess) 
weights.  I  (past  of  see)  him  guess  the 
weight  of  a  fat  man,  and  he  (past  of 
guess)  the  man’s  weight  within  five 


At  carnivals  after  we  ( present  perfect 
of  take)  a  ride  on  the  ferris  wheel , 
(you,  he ,  she ,  we,  I)  (is,  are,  am) 
ready  to  attack  the  roller  coaster. 


pounds.  There  (past  of  be)  a  good 
many  games  of  chance,  but  we  (past 
perfect  of  had)  about  enough.  Bob 
(past  of  bring )  us  each  a  stick  of  silky 
pink  sugar.  We  (past  of  eat)  that  and 
(past  of  watch)  the  little  youngsters  on 
the  merry-go-round.  Then  we  (past 
of  decide)  to  go  to  the  movies. 

Probably  I  (future  of  go)  to  Browns¬ 
ville  for  a  week  before  I  come  home. 
I  (perfect  of  promise)  my  cousin  that  I 
(future  of  stay)  a  few  days  with  her. 
After  that  I  (present  progressive  of 
go)  to  Aunt  Margaret’s  home.  I 
(present  of  know)  that  she  (perfect  of 
give)  you  an  invitation,  too.  You 
(ought,  had  ought)  to  come.  She 
(future  of  want)  you,  I  am  sure.  Do 
come. 


To  correct  with  your  class 

When  you  are  asked  to  do  so,  read 
a  sentence  of  the  letter  as  you  have  re¬ 
written  it.  If  any  member  of  the  class 
does  not  agree  with  the  verb  form 
that  you  have  used,  explain  why  you 
think  that  the  form  you  have  chosen 
is  the  correct  one.  When  the  class  has 
agreed  on  the  correct  forms,  cross  out 
neatly  any  errors  that  you  have  made 
and  write  the  correct  forms  above. 
Count  your  errors.  Your  teacher  will 
ask,  “How  many  have  made  no  er¬ 
rors?  One  error?  etc.,’’  until  half  the 
class  have  answered.  Did  you  stand 
in  the  upper  half  of  the  class?  If  not, 
improve  your  standing  by  working 
carefully  on  the  following  lessons. 


x.  Learning  about  Tenses  of  Verbs 


To  read  to  yourself 

All  verb  forms  are  built  up  on  three 
principal  parts.  These  are  called  the 
present ,  past ,  and  past  participle.  If  you 
look  up  the  verb  take  in  your  diction¬ 
ary,  you  will  find  take  (present),  took 
(past),  taken  (past  participle).  These 
three  principal  parts  of  all  irregular 
verbs  are  given  in  the  dictionary.  If 
you  look  up  the  verb  call ,  you  will  not 
find  any  other  principal  parts.  All 
regular  verbs ,  like  call,  form  the  past 
and  past  participle  by  adding  ed  to  the 
present:  call,  called ,  called. 

After  the  principal  parts,  you  will 
find  also  a  form  like  taking  or  calling. 
This  is  named  the  present  participle. 

Like  nouns  and  pronouns,  verbs 


have  two  numbers ,  singular  and  plural. 
They  have  also  three  persons ,  like  per¬ 
sonal  pronouns.  They  also  have 
tenses.  Tense  means  time.  The  tense 
of  the  verb  tells  what  time  you  are 
talking  about:  the  present,  the  past, 
the  future. 

The  present  tense  tells  about  happen¬ 
ings  now.  It  is  made  from  the  first 
principal  part. 

Present  Tense 

Singular  Plural 

I  eat  we  eat 

you  eat  you  eat 

she,  he,  or  it  eats  they  eat 

The  present  tense  has  a  second  set  of 
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forms,  called  the  -progressive  forms. 
They  tell  about  an  action  that  keeps  on , 
or  progresses.  These  forms  are  made 
of  the  helping  verb,  or  auxiliary ,  and 
the  present  participle. 

Present  Progressive  Form- 
Singular  Plural 

I  am  eating  we  are  eating 

you  are  eating  you  are  eating 

she,  he,  or  it  is  eating  they  are  eating 

The  present  tense  has  also  a  third 
set  of  forms,  called  the  emphatic  forms. 
They  are  used  when  you  wish  to  say 
something  with  emphasis.  Someone 
says,  “You  don’t  eat  pie;  do  you?” 
You  answer,  “I  do  eat  pie.”  These 
forms  of  a  verb  are  often  found  in 
questions,  as  in,  “Do  you  eat  pie?” 
even  though  the  question  is  not  em¬ 
phatic. 


Present  Emphatic  Form 
Singular  Plural 

I  do  eat  we  do  eat 

you  do  eat  you  do  eat 

she,  he,  or  it  does  eat  they  do  eat 


The  past  tense ,  which  tells  about  an 
action  in  past  time,  also  has  three  sets 
of  forms.  The  first  set  is  built  on  the 
second  principal  part. 


Past  Tense 
Singular 

I  ate 
you  ate 

she,  he,  or  it  ate 


Plural 
we  ate 
you  ate 
they  ate 


The  progressive  forms  are  built  with 
the  auxiliary  was  or  were ,  plus  the 
present  participle. 


Past  Progressive  Form 


Plural 

we  were  eating 
you  were  eating 
they  were  eating 


Singular 
I  was  eating 
you  were  eating 
she,  he,  or  it  was 
eating 

The  past  emphatic  form  is  made  up 
of  did  plus  the  present  principal  part. 

Past  Emphatic  Form 
Singular  Plural 

I  did  eat  we  did  eat 

you  did  eat  you  did  eat 

she,  he,  or  it  did  eat  they  did  eat 

The  perfect  tense  is  made  up  of  the 
third  principal  part  plus  the  helper,  or 
auxiliary ,  have  or  has.  You  use  it 
when  you  tell  about  an  action  just 
finished  now.  “Have  you  eaten  sup¬ 
per?’’  says  your  friend  at  the  door. 
“  Yes,  you  answer.  4 4  We  have  eaten 
our  supper.” 

Perfect  Tense 


Plural 

we  have  eaten 
you  have  eaten 
they  have  eaten 


Singular 
I  have  eaten 
you  have  eaten 
she,  he,  or  it  has 
eaten 

The  progressive  forms  of  the  perfect 
tense  tell  that  an  action  has  just  been 
continuing.  These  forms  are  made  up 
of  the  auxiliary  forms  have  been  or  has 
been  and  the  present  participle. 

Perfect  Progressive  Form 


Singular 

I  have  been  eat¬ 
ing 

you  have  been 
eating 

she,  he,  or  it  has 
been  eating 


Plural 

we  have  been 
eating 

you  have  been 
eating 

they  have  been 
eating 
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The  past  perfect  tense  tells  about  an 
action  that  was  completed  in  the  past: 
“We  had  eaten  our  dinner  before  you 
came.”  The  eating  had  been  com¬ 
pleted  before  you  came.  The  past 
perfect  forms  are  made  up  of  the  helper 
had  and  the  third  principal  part. 


Fast  Perfect  Tense 


Singular 
I  had  eaten 
you  had  eaten 
she,  he,  or  it  had 
eaten 


Plural 

we  had  eaten 
you  had  eaten 
they  had  eaten 


cipal  parts  to  help  you,  write  the  verb 
forms  that  are  named  in  the  list  below 
the  principal  parts. 


begin 

began 

begun 

blow 

blew 

blown 

bring 

brought 

brought 

choose 

chose 

chosen 

fall 

fell 

fallen 

go 

went 

gone 

ride 

rode 

ridden 

see 

saw 

seen 

steal 

stole 

stolen 

throw 

threw 

thrown 

The  progressive  forms  of  the  past 
perfect  tense  tell  about  an  action  that 
was  in  progress  just  before  something 
else  happened:  “We  had  been  eating 
our  dinner  before  the  storm  began.” 
These  forms  are  made  up  of  the  auxili¬ 
ary  forms  had  been  plus  the  present 
participle. 


Past  Perfect  Progressive  Form 


Singular 

I  had  been  eating 
you  had  been  eat¬ 
ing 

she,  he,  or  it  had 
been  eating 


Plural 

we  had  been  eating 
you  had  been  eat¬ 
ing 

they  had  been  eat¬ 
ing 


One  verb  that  you  often  use,  the 
verb  ought ,  has  only  the  present  tense: 
I  ought,  you  ought,  he  ought,  etc. 
You  must  not  use  had  with  ought . 


Wrong:  He  had  ought  to  go. 
Right:  He  ought  to  go.  (now) 
He  ought  to  have  gone, 
(past) 


To  write  by  yourself 

Using  the  following  table  of  prin- 


i.  Third  person  singular,  past  tense, 
of  steal 

i.  Second  person  plural,  past  perfect 
tense,  of  begin 

3 .  Third  person  singular,  perfect  tense, 
of  blow 

4.  First  person  plural,  present  pro¬ 
gressive  form,  of  ride 

5.  Second  person  singular,  past  em¬ 
phatic  form,  of  choose 

6.  Third  person  plural,  past  progres¬ 
sive  form,  of  see 

7.  First  person  plural,  past  tense,  of 
throw 

8.  Second  person  plural,  past  perfect 
tense,  of  fall 

9.  Third  person  singular,  present  em¬ 
phatic  form,  of  go 

10.  Third  person  plural,  past  emphatic 
form,  of  bring 

To  practice  with  your  class 

As  you  are  asked  to  do  so,  read  the 
forms  that  you  have  written,  naming 
each  form  as  you  read  it.  If  the  class 
does  not  agree  with  you,  find  out  why 
the  form  that  you  have  written  is  in- 
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correct.  Look  back  at  the  example 
forms  to  see  what  is  correct.  Correct 
errors  on  your  paper. 

If  you  wrote  all  the  forms  correctly, 
your  teacher  may  ask  you  to  make  a 
list  of  five  names  of  verb  forms,  as  was 
done  in  the  lesson.  Then  write  after 
them  the  form  which  you  have  named. 
Your  paper  may  be  used  for  practice 
with  the  class. 

Take  your  part  in  the  following  ex¬ 
ercise.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  the 
verb.  Then  give  the  form  named 
after  the  verb. 

i.  sing,  first  person  singular,  present 
tense 

first  person  plural,  past  pro¬ 
gressive  form 

third  person  singular,  past 
tense 

second  person  plural,  perfect 
tense 

z.  jail)  first  person  singular,  present 
progressive  form 
third  person  plural,  past  tense 
first  person  plural,  perfect  tense 
third  person  singular,  perfect 
progressive  form 


second  person  singular,  past 
perfect  tense 

3.  drive,  first  person  singular,  perfect 
tense 

third  person  singular,  past 
emphatic  form 

second  person  plural,  present 
progressive  form 
third  person  singular,  past 
perfect  progressive  form 

To  write  by  yourself 

Write  five  sentences,  using  a  different 
tense  and  person  form  of  a  verb  in  each. 
Do  not  use  any  verb  twice.  Be  ready 
to  name  the  form  that  you  use. 

To  correct  your  work 

Read  your  sentences  to  the  class 
when  you  are  called  on.  Name  the 
verb  form  in  each.  If  the  class  does 
not  agree  that  you  have  named  any 
form  correctly,  make  a  check  mark 
after  that  form  on  your  paper.  Look 
up  the  form  in  the  examples.  Write 
the  correct  name  of  the  form  after  it. 

For  more  practice,  turn  to  Exercise 
II  A  on  page  136. 


3 .  Using  Future  Tense  Forms  Correctly 


To  read  to  yourself  and  remember 

The  future  tense  is  used  to  tell  of  an 
action  that  is  to  be  done  in  the  future, 
this  afternoon,  tomorrow  morning, 
next  week,  or  next  year.  The  future 
tense  forms  are  made  up  of  the  aux¬ 
iliary  forms  shall  and  will,  plus  the 
first  principal  part  of  the  verb. 

Notice  carefully  that  shall  is  used  in 
the  first  person  singular  and  plural. 


Will  is  used  in  the  second  and  third 
persons. 


Future  Tense 
Singular 
I  shall  eat 
you  will  eat 
she,  he,  or  it  will  eat 


Plural 

we  shall  eat 
you  will  eat 
they  will  eat 


The  future  progressive  forms  are 
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used  to  tell  about  an  action  that  will 
be  continuing  in  the  future:  “The 
men  will  be  eating  dinner  when  we 
arrive.” 


Future  Progressive  Form 


Singular 

I  shall  be  eating 
you  will  be  eating 
she,  he,  or  it  will 
be  eating 


Plural 

we  shall  be  eating 
you  will  be  eating 
they  will  be  eat¬ 
ing 


When  you  want  to  tell  about  some¬ 
thing  that  will  be  completed  in  the 
future,  you  use  the  future  perfect  tense: 
“I  shall  have  eaten  my  dinner  by  one 
o’clock.” 


Future  Perfect  Tense 


Singular 

I  shall  have 
eaten 

you  will  have 
eaten 

she,  he,  or  it  will 
have  eaten 


Plural 

we  shall  have 
eaten 

you  will  have 
eaten 

they  will  have 
eaten 


The  future  tense  has  another  set  of 
forms  that  are  used  when  you  make  a 
promise  or  give  consent  or  express 
determination. 


Future  Tense 

(for  promise,  consent,  or 
determination) 


Singular 
I  will  eat 
you  shall  eat 
she,  he,  or  it  shall  eat 


Plural 
we  will  eat 
you  shall  eat 
they  shall  eat 


Notice  that  in  these  forms  will  is 
used  in  the  first  person  and  shall  in  the 
second  and  third  persons.  Suppose 
that  someone  says  to  you,  “Don’t  eat 
that  candy.”  Being  somewhat  angry, 
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you  reply,  “I  will  eat  it  if  I  want  to.” 
You  are  expressing  determination. 
Or  perhaps  your  younger  brother  or 
sister  wants  to  go  with  you  and  you 
do  not  want  him.  You  say,  “You 
shall  not  go.”  Again  you  express 
determination. 

When  you  say,  “I  shall  be  at  home 
this  afternoon,”  you  mean  that  you 
expect  to  be  at  home.  If  a  friend  asks, 
“Will  you  surely  meet  me?”  you  an¬ 
swer,  “I  will  meet  you,”  a  promise. 

Someone  asks,  “Will  you  go  with 
me?”  You  answer,  “  I  will  go.”  You 
are  consenting. 

The  most  important  fact  to  remem¬ 
ber  about  the  use  of  the  future  tense  is 
that  you  say  I  shall  or  we  shall  on  all 
occasions  unless  you  mean  a  promise, 
consent,  or  determination. 

To  prove  that  you  understand 

On  your  paper  write  the  numbers  of 
the  following  sentences.  After  each 
number  write  shall  or  will  as  you 
would  use  one  of  these  words  in  the 
sentence. 

i.  Probably  we  -  go  to  the  dance 

tonight. 

2..  You  -  not  leave  the  house,  I 

- not  let  you  go. 

3.  Certainly  I  -  pay  you  the 

money;  I  give  you  my  word. 

4.  We - arrive  on  the  train  at  three 

o’clock. 

5 .  I - let  you  go  if  you - come 

back  by  nine  o’clock. 

6.  We  expect  that  we  -  leave  at 

nine  o’clock. 

7.  I  promise  that  I - never  go  there 

again. 
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8.  We  have  made  up  our  minds  that 

he - not  come  with  us. 

9.  I  think  that  I - be  at  home  when 

you  arrive. 

To  discuss  with  your  class 

What  forms  of  the  future  tense  are 
used  to  tell  about  something  that  is 
going  to  happen  in  the  future?  Give 
all  of  them  in  order.  What  forms  of 
the  future  tense  are  used  to  express 
promise,  consent,  or  determination? 
Give  them  all  in  order.  What  are  the 
future  progressive  forms?  For  what 
purpose  are  they  used?  What  are  the 
forms  of  the  future  perfect  tense? 
What  meaning  do  they  express? 

As  you  are  asked  to  do  so,  read  the 
sentences  which  you  have  prepared, 
using  the  correct  form  of  shall  or  will. 
Tell  whether  the  sentence  as  you  read 
it  only  tells  about  something  which  is 
likely  to  happen  in  the  future  or 
whether  it  expresses  promise,  consent, 
or  determination.  Correct  your  paper 
if  you  find  any  errors  after  the  class 


have  agreed  on  the  correct  forms  to  be 
used. 

To  write  with  your  class 

Write  six  sentences  using  the  future 
tense  of  a  verb  in  each.  Make  three 
of  them  express  something  that  is 
likely  to  happen  in  the  future.  Make 
three  of  them  express  a  promise,  con¬ 
sent,  or  determination.  Use  the  first 
person  singular  in  four. 

To  explain  your  work 

Read  your  sentences  as  you  are  asked 
to  do  so.  After  you  read  each  sen¬ 
tence,  tell  whether  you  mean  it  to  tell 
about  something  that  is  likely  to 
happen  in  the  future  or  whether  you 
mean  it  to  express  promise,  consent,  or 
determination.  If  the  class  does  not 
agree  that  a  sentence  is  correct,  learn 
why  it  is  wrong.  Then  cross  out  the 
incorrect  form  and  write  the  correct 
one  neatly  above  it.  Hand  in  your 
paper.  For  more  practice,  turn  to 
Exercise  II  B  on  page  157. 


ned  :  I  ( shall ,  will )  spill  this  soup  and  you  ( shall ,  will )  he  scalded. 


4.  Using  Verb  Forms  of  the  Passive  Voice 


To  read  and  learn  by  yourself 

Compare  the  following  sentences: 
i.  Norman  carried  the  papers. 
z.  The  papers  are  carried  by  Norman. 

3.  Miners  dig  the  coal. 

4.  The  coal  is  dug  by  miners. 

In  sentences  1  and  3  what  word  is 
the  subject?  Is  the  subject  of  each  of 
these  sentences  acting,  doing  some¬ 
thing?  Is  there  a  direct  object?  What 
is  the  direct  object  in  each  sentence? 

In  sentences  z  and  4  what  word  is 
the  subject?  Is  the  subject  of  these 
sentences  acting,  doing  something,  or 
being  acted  upon?  In  these  sentences 
what  has  happened  to  the  direct  ob¬ 
jects  of  sentences  1  and  3? 

Norman  is  acting;  he  is  carrying  the 
papers.  Miners  are  acting;  they  are 
digging  coal. 

In  sentences  z  and  4,  however,  the 
papers  are  having  something  done  to 
them;  they  are  being  acted  upon.  The 
coal  is  also  acted  upon;  it  is  dug  by 
the  miners. 

A  verb  form  is  said  to  be  in  the 
active  voice  when  it  tells  that  the 
subject  is  acting. 

A  verb  form  is  said  to  be  in  the 
passive  voice  when  it  tells  that  the 
subject  is  acted  upon. 

Perhaps  the  arrows  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sentences  may  help  you  to 
picture  whether  the  action  is  going 
from  the  subject  (active  voice)  or  go¬ 
ing  to  the  subject  (passive  voice). 

The  bomb  struck  the  ship. 


The  ship  was  struck  by  the  bomb. 

Apply  this  test  of  subject  acting,  or 
subject  acted  upon ?  to  the  following 
sentences  and  determine  whether  the 
verb  forms  are  in  the  active  or  the  pas¬ 
sive  voice. 

I.  Louis  had  opened  the  window. 

z.  Some  snow  was  blown  in  by  the 
wind. 

3.  It  soon  covered  the  dark  blue  rug. 

4.  Papers  and  letters  were  blown  from 
the  desk. 

5.  A  door  was  slammed  shut. 

6.  The  glass  panel  in  it  was  broken. 

7.  Jerry  heard  the  crash  of  glass. 

8.  Indeed,  he  was  startled  by  it. 

9.  He  quickly  found  the  cause  of  the 
accident. 

10.  He  avoided  the  broken  glass, 
opened  the  door,  and  shut  the  window. 

II.  The  gale  was  now  shut  out. 

iz.  The  snow  and  the  broken  glass 
were  swept  up  by  Louise. 

You  have  learned  to  expect  a  direct 
object  after  a  transitive  verb  in  the 
active  voice.  The  action  is  directed 
from  the  subject  to  the  object: 

Tom  gave  the  medicine. 

Now  notice  the  following  sentence: 
Tom  was  given  some  medicine. 

You  see  that  medicine  cannot  be  the 
direct  object  after  a  verb  in  the  passive 
voice.  The  action  is  going  to  the 
subject.  Medicine  looks  like  a  direct 
object,  but  we  cannot  call  it  a  direct 
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object  because  the  action  of  the  verb 
affects  Tom. 

A  word  which  seems  to  be  a  direct 
object  but  which  stands  after  a 
passive  verb  is  called  a  retained 
object . 

Which  of  the  following  sentences 
contain  direct  objects  and  which  con¬ 
tain  retained  objects?  Which  con¬ 
tains  neither? 

i.  I  gave  my  brother  a  dollar. 

z.  My  brother  was  given  a  dollar  by 

someone. 

3.  The  accident  taught  him  a  lesson. 

4.  He  was  taught  a  lesson  by  the  ac¬ 
cident. 

5.  We  were  told  a  story  by  our  guide. 

6.  Our  guide  told  us  an  interesting 
story. 

7.  Was  your  sister  given  a  promotion? 

8.  Did  Mr.  Harris  promote  your  sister? 

9.  When  were  you  taught  that  song? 

10.  When  was  that  song  taught  to  you? 

To  discuss  with  your  class 

How  do  you  know  that  a  verb  form 
is  in  the  active  voice?  How  do  you 
know  that  a  verb  form  is  in  the  pas¬ 
sive  voice?  Can  there  be  a  direct  ob¬ 
ject  after  a  verb  in  the  passive  voice? 
If,  after  a  passive  verb,  you  find  a  word 
that  looks  like  a  direct  object,  what  do 
you  name  it? 

As  you  are  called  on,  tell  whether 
the  verb  forms  in  the  first  group  of 
sentences  that  you  studied  are  active 
or  passive. 

Take  your  part  in  telling  which 
sentences  of  the  second  group  contain 
a  direct  object,  a  retained  object,  or 
neither. 


To  test  yourself 

Across  the  top  of  your  paper  write 
the  headings  Verb,  Voice,  Direct  Ob¬ 
ject,  Retained  Object.  Number  down 
the  left  of  your  paper  to  correspond 
with  the  numbers  of  the  sentences 
given  below.  Then  after  each  number 
write  the  verb  and  tell  the  voice.  If 
you  find  a  direct  object  or  a  retained 
object,  write  it  in  the  proper  column. 
1.  Guides  met  our  party  at  the  hotel. 
z.  The  whole  party  was  divided  into 
small  groups. 

3.  Each  group  was  given  an  experi¬ 
enced  guide. 

4.  Every  guide  had  taken  an  examina¬ 
tion. 

3.  He  had  also  paid  a  fee  for  a  license. 

6.  No  guide  without  a  license  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  conduct  parties. 

7.  Consequently  our  guides  knew  the 
old  city  well. 

8.  Our  own  cars  were  used  by  the 
guides. 

9.  Each  person  was  given  a  map  of  the 
city. 

10.  Our  route  was  marked  on  the  map. 
To  correct  your  work 

As  your  teacher  or  a  classmate  reads 
the  correct  answers,  check  each  error 
which  you  have  made.  Look  again 
at  the  sentence  in  which  you  made  an 
error.  Can  you  see  why  your  answer 
was  wrong?  If  not,  ask  for  an  ex¬ 
planation.  Draw  a  neat  line  through 
your  incorrect  answers  and  write  the 
correct  ones  neatly  above.  Hand  in 
your  paper. 

You  can  find  material  for  more 
practice  in  Exercise  II  C  on  page  157. 
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More  Practice 


A.  Copy  the  following  passage  from 
Norwood's  letter,  writing  the  forms 
called  for  in  the  parentheses  and  mak¬ 
ing  choices. 

i.  Yesterday  we  lost  the  motor  of  our 
speed  boat  about  fifty  feet  off  the 
(possessive  plural  of  Jones')  wharf,  just 
opposite  (possessive  form  of  we), 
z.  Because  of  the  (water’s  depth, 
depth  of  the  water)  we  could  not  dive 
to  locate  the  motor. 

3 .  Finally  we  accepted  Mr.  (possessive 
singular  of  Norris)  suggestion  and  de¬ 
cided  to  drag  for  it. 

4.  I  found  a  long  rope  and  a  heavy 
hook  in  a  truck  of  (possessive  form  of 
we),  and  Ben  found  two  more  heavy 
hooks  in  (pronominal,  or  possessive, 
form  of  he)  boathouse. 

5.  The  Grants  lent  us  a  heavy  row¬ 
boat  of  (possessive  form  of  they). 

6.  After  we  had  tied  the  three  hooks 
to  the  (rope’s  end,  end  of  the  rope)  we 
rowed  out  in  front  of  Mr.  (possessive 
singular  of  Jones)  pier. 

7.  Then  we  dropped  the  hooks  to  the 
bottom  and  started  rowing  back  and 
forth  to  see  if  we  could  catch  some 
(part  of  the  motor,  of  the  motor’s 
parts). 

8.  We  laughed  at  (possessive  singular 
of  Doris)  efforts  to  row,  but  she  was 
a  good  sport  and  said  that  the  fun  was 
as  much  (possessive  form  of  she)  as 
(possessive  form  of  we). 

9.  After  nearly  an  (possessive  singular 
of  hour)  work  we  hooked  the  motor 
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by  one  of  (its,  its’,  it’s)  parts  that  held 
the  hook. 

10.  Then  by  rowing  with  all  (pos¬ 
sessive  form  of  we)  might  we  dragged 
it  toward  shore  and  finally  pulled  it 
up  on  the  dock. 

11.  By  that  time  there  were  many  on¬ 
lookers,  and  we  hardly  knew  whether 
the  (possessive  plural  of  boy)  and 
(possessive  plural  of  girl)  applause 
was  making  fun  of  us  or  not. 

iz.  At  any  rate  the  motor  was  (pos¬ 
sessive  of  we)  again. 

When  you  have  finished,  ask  a  class¬ 
mate  or  your  teacher  to  check  your 
work  and  mark  errors.  Then  study 
again  the  rules  in  your  textbook  until 
you  can  correct  your  errors.  If  you 
cannot  find  out  what  is  wrong,  ask 
for  help. 

B.  Make  choices  of  the  words  in 
parentheses  in  the  following  passage. 
When  you  think  that  you  can  read  it 
correctly,  ask  a  classmate  or  your 
teacher  to  listen  while  you  read  it 
aloud. 

Each  of  (them,  those)  young  people 
(have,  has)  (his,  their)  own  garden 
plot.  Everyone  can  raise  whatever 
vegetables  (he,  they)  (please,  pleases). 
Every  owner  of  a  plot  must  do  all  the 
work  on  it  (hisself,  himself).  (Them, 
Those,  Those  there)  plots  in  the  center 
row  (is,  are)  planted  with  early 
vegetables,  such  as  radishes  and  let¬ 
tuce.  The  owners  will  sell  their 
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produce  and  put  the  money  ^in  war 
bonds  for  (theirselves,  themselves). 
(This,  This  here)  outer  row  is  planted 
in  beans  and  corn.  (Them,  Those) 
who  own  (them,  those,  those  there) 
plots  will  supply  their  families  and 
(themselves,  theirselves)  for  a  month 
or  more. 

One  fellow  tried  to  raise  potatoes 
for  (hisself,  himself)  last  year.  He 
got  a  few,  but  he  said  that  he  could 
have  (ate,  eaten)  them  all  (himself, 
hisself).  (That,  That  there)  row  of 
plots  on  the  left  (was,  were)  planted 
in  corn  last  year.  Each  owner  got  a 
few  dozen  ears  for  (himself,  them¬ 
selves).  Three  who  have  won  the 
prize  (have,  has)  made  at  least  twenty 
dollars  for  (himself,  themselves,  their¬ 
selves).  Everybody  hopes  that  (her, 
his,  their)  plot  will  win  the  prize  this 
year. 

C.  Rewrite  the  following  sentences, 
correcting  all  errors  in  the  use  of  pro¬ 
nouns. 

i.  Let’s  us  open  a  window.  It’s  too 
hot  in  this  room. 


z.  There’s  a  hole  in  this  here  window. 
Cut  a  piece  of  paper  and  paste  it  over  it. 

3 .  Did  you  find  a  book  of  mine  in  your 
desk?  I  left  them  there  yesterday. 

4.  In  the  directions  it  says  to  dissolve 
the  powder  in  cold  water. 

5.  I  think  that  this  here  town  is  dead. 
They  don’t  even  have  a  baseball  team. 

6.  To  get  to  the  meeting  you  take  a 
street  car  to  High  Street.  Then  we 
turn  to  the  right  on  Chestnut  Street. 
I  walk  along  Chestnut  Street  until  we 
come  to  that  there  big  white  house  on 
the  left.  Then  turn  left  down  Cedar 
Street.  About  halfway  down  the 
block  you  will  find  the  hall  where  the 
meeting  is  to  be  held.  We  go  in  the 
main  entrance.  Then  you  take  the 
elevator  to  the  third  floor. 

7.  Don’t  let’s  us  go  to  the  Redwing. 
They  don’t  have  good  food  there. 

8.  In  the  newspaper  today  it  says  that 
they  will  have  snow  tonight. 

9.  Let’s  us  start  now.  Everybody 
knows  what  they  are  to  do. 

10.  One  of  the  fellows  on  our  block 
had  their  picture  in  the  paper  last 
week. 


A.  Write  sentences  of  your  own,  using 
in  each  sentence  one  of  the  following 
verb  forms  of  the  active  voice. 

1.  blow ,  third  person  singular,  past 
perfect  tense 

z.  go,  second  person  plural,  past  tense 

3.  go,  third  person  plural,  perfect 
tense 

4.  steal,  third  person  singular,  perfect 
tense 
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5.  throw,  third  person  plural,  past  pro¬ 
gressive  form 

6.  choose ,  first  person  plural,  present 
progressive  form 

7.  jail,  third  person  plural,  present 
perfect  progressive  form 

8.  ride ,  third  person  singular,  present 
emphatic  form 

9.  see,  first  person  plural,  past  tense 

10.  see,  first  person  singular,  past  per- 
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feet  tense 

ii.  bring ,  second  person  plural,  per¬ 
fect  tense 

ii.  steal ,  third  person  plural,  past  per¬ 
fect  tense 

13 .  begin ,  first  person  singular,  present 
progressive  form 

14.  choose ,  third  person  singular,  pres¬ 
ent  progressive  form 

15.  throw ,  third  person  singular,  past 
tense 

B.  Practice  reading  the  following  sen¬ 
tences,  filling  the  blanks  correctly  with 
shall  or  will. 

1.  I  can  promise  you  that  I  -  be 

there  tonight. 

1.  Probably  I  - be  at  the  meeting. 

3.  We  are  determined  that  he - not 

come  here  again. 

4.  I  do  not  think  that  he  -  come 

here  again. 

5.  We  - ,  I  expect,  start  for  town 

early  in  the  morning. 

6.  We  -  let  you  start  for  town 

early  in  the  morning. 

7.  Tonight  I - be  too  tired  to  go. 

8.  I  am  determined  that  I  -  try 

again  tomorrow. 

9.  Please  tell  them  that  I -  surely 

meet  them. 

10.  Please  tell  them  that  I  - 

probably  meet  them. 

Write  ten  sentences  of  your  own. 
Begin  your  sentences  with  I  or  we. 
Make  five  sentences  express  something 


that  you  expect  will  happen  in  the 
future  (I  shall,  or  we  shall).  Make 
five  sentences  express  a  promise  or 
consent.  If  you  make  errors,  write 
another  ten  sentences.  See  whether 
you  can  make  them  all  correct. 

C.  Across  the  top  of  your  paper  write 
the  headings  Verb,  Voice,  Direct  Ob¬ 
ject,  Retained  Object.  Number  your 
paper  at  the  left  to  correspond  with 
the  numbers  of  the  following  sen¬ 
tences.  After  the  number  of  each 
sentence  write  the  verb,  the  voice,  and 
direct  object  or  retained  object  if  you 
find  either  in  the  sentence.  Be  care¬ 
ful  not  to  mistake  a  predicate  noun  for 
a  retained  object. 

I.  One  boy  was  chosen  leader. 
z.  He  was  called  the  fox. 

3 .  He  was  given  a  sack  of  paper  cut  in 
small  pieces. 

4.  The  fox  was  given  a  start  of  five 
minutes. 

3.  He  must  scatter  the  paper  “scent” 
behind  him. 

6.  The  other  boys  were  the  hounds. 

7.  They  must  catch  the  fox. 

8.  After  five  minutes  they  started. 

9.  They  found  and  followed  the  bits 
of  paper. 

10.  Once  the  fox  crossed  a  brook. 

II.  Then  the  hounds  lost  the  scent. 

12..  They  soon  found  it  again. 

13.  The  fox  was  allowed  no  rest. 

14.  They  chased  him  vigorously. 
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For  Study  and  Better  Reading 


i.  Do  You  Use  All  the  Author’s  Information  and  Also  Your 

Experience  When  You  Read? 

To  read  to  y  ours  el j 


As  you  read  the  following  passage, 
try  to  decide  as  soon  as  you  can  what 
the  author  is  describing.  Notice 
whether  you  have  to  change  your 
opinion  later. 

My  outstretched  hands  at  length 
encountered  some  solid  obstruction. 
It  was  a  wall,  seemingly  of  stone 
masonry  —  very  smooth,  slimy,  and 
cold.  I  followed  it  up,  stepping  with 
all  the  careful  distrust  with  which 
certain  antique  narratives  had  inspired 
me.  This  process,  however,  afforded 
me  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  di¬ 
mensions  of  my  dungeon;  I  might 
make  its  circuit  and  return  to  the  point 
whence  I  set  out,  without  being  aware 
of  the  fact,  so  perfectly  uniform  seemed 
the  wall.  I  therefore  sought  the  knife 
which  had  been  in  my  pocket  when  I 
was  led  into  the  inquisitorial  chamber; 
but  it  was  gone,  my  clothes  had  been 
exchanged  for  a  wrapper  of  coarse 
serge.  I  had  thought  of  forcing  the 
blade  in  some  minute  crevice  in  the 
masonry,  so  as  to  identify  my  point  of 
departure.  The  difficulty,  neverthe¬ 
less,  was  but  trivial;  although,  in  the 
disorder  of  my  fancy,  it  seemed  at 
first  insuperable.  I  tore  a  part  of  the 
hem  from  the  robe  and  placed  the 
fragment  at  full  length,  and  at  right 
angles  to  the  wall.  In  groping  my 


way  around  the  prison  I  could  not  fail 
to  encounter  this  rag  upon  completing 
the  circuit.  The  ground  was  moist 
and  slippery.  I  staggered  onward  for 
some  time,  when  I  stumbled  and  fell. 

To  discuss  in  class 

i.  How  soon  did  you  guess  in  what 
sort  of  place  the  author  was? 
z.  From  what  words  did  you  get  this 
information  before  the  author  named 
the  place? 

3.  Was  the  wall  smooth  or  rough? 
What  two  pieces  of  information  in  the 
passage  help  you  answer  this  question? 

4.  Was  the  place  dark  or  lighted? 
How  does  the  author  tell  you? 

5.  What  was  the  author  trying  to 
discover? 

6.  What  was  the  shape  of  the  place  in 
which  he  was? 

7.  Is  there  any  word  in  the  passage 
which  suggests  the  shape? 

8.  If  you  have  difficulty  in  deciding 
the  shape  of  the  place  in  which  he  was, 
imagine  yourself  in  a  square  room  with 
perfectly  bare  and  smooth  walls.  The 
room  is  dark.  How  could  you  know 
when  you  made  the  circuit  of  the 
room?  How  would  this  fact  help  you 
be  certain  of  the  shape  of  the  place  in 
which  the  author  was? 

9.  Have  you  had  any  experience  with 
smooth,  slimy,  cold  walls  which  helps 


you  to  know  what  the  place  in  which 
the  author  was  probably  resembled? 
io.  Can  you  remember  any  experience 
which  taught  you  what  a  right  angle  is? 

To  read  to  yourself 

Read  the  following  passage.  It  is 
difficult  and  contains  some  unusual 
words.  There  are  several  clues,  how¬ 
ever,  in  words  that  you  know,  which 
will  tell  you  what  the  author  is  de¬ 
scribing.  Decide  as  soon  as  you  can 
what  is  being  pictured. 

The  general  surface  grew  somewhat 
more  smooth,  and  the  whirlpools,  one 
by  one,  disappeared,  while  prodigious 
streaks  of  foam  became  apparent 
where  none  had  been  seen  before. 
These  streaks,  spreading  out  to  a  great 
distance,  and  entering  into  combina¬ 
tion,  took  unto  themselves  the  gy¬ 
ratory  motion  of  the  subsided  vortices, 
and  seemed  to  form  the  germ  of  an¬ 
other  more  vast.  Suddenly,  very 
suddenly,  this  assumed  a  distinct  and 
definite  existence,  in  a  circle  of  more 
than  a  mile  in  diameter.  The  edge  of 
the  whirl  was  represented  by  a  broad 
belt  of  gleaming  spray;  but  no  particle 
of  this  slipped  into  the  mouth  of  the 
terrific  funnel,  whose  interior  was  a 
smooth,  shining,  and  jet-black  wall 
of  water,  inclined  to  the  horizon  at 
the  angle  of  some  forty-five  degrees, 
speeding  dizzily  round  and  round  with 
a  swaying  motion,  and  sending  forth 


to  the  winds  an  appalling  voice,  half 
shriek,  half  roar,  such  as  not  even 
the  mighty  cataract  of  Niagara  ever 
lifts  up  in  its  agony  to  Heaven. 

To  discuss  in  class 

i.  How  soon  did  you  know  whether 
you  were  reading  about  land,  sky,  or 
water?  What  word  gave  you  the  clue? 
2..  What  words  gave  you  the  general 
shape  of  the  thing  being  described? 

3 .  What  was  the  word  which  next  gave 
a  more  definite  notion  of  its  shape? 

4.  How  soon  did  you  realize  whether 
the  object  was  still  or  in  motion? 

5.  How  did  the  author  use  his  experi¬ 
ence  in  trying  to  tell  you  how  it 
sounded?  Can  you  match  his  experi¬ 
ence? 

6.  What  word  naming  something  that 
you  have  seen  gave  you  the  first  help 
in  knowing  what  the  passage  de¬ 
scribed? 

7.  What  name  of  a  common  object 
which  you  probably  have  seen  many 
times  helped  you  to  know  the  shape 
of  the  object  described? 

8.  What  experience  or  study  helped 
you  to  know  *  ‘  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees”? 

9.  The  passage  was  read  to  a  pupil, 
and  he  was  asked  to  tell  what  it  de¬ 
scribed.  He  answered,  “A  whirlpool 
or  a  waterspout.”  What  facts  did  he 
fail  to  notice  which  might  have  en¬ 
abled  him  to  give  a  more  exact  answer? 


2_.  Using  Your  Experience  to  Learn  the  Truth 


To  read  to  yourself 

1.  A  man  servant  was  suspected  of  opening  a  desk  and  stealing  valuable 
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papers  from  it.  He  maintained  that 
the  papers  had  been  taken  by  a  thief 
and  told  this  story: 

“I  was  asleep  in  my  room  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  house.  A  sudden 
noise  woke  me.  I  went  quietly  down 
the  stairs  to  see  what  was  wrong.  I 
had  to  feel  my  way  a  little  slowly  for 
there  were  no  lights  turned  on  in  the 
hall,  and  all  the  windows  were  blacked 
out.  Just  as  I  came  to  the  top  of  the 
stairs  leading  to  the  first  floor,  I  caught 
the  glint  of  a  flashlight  in  the  master’s 
study  at  the  left  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs.  Then  it  went  out.  A  man  ran 
through  the  study  door  into  the  hall 
with  papers  in  his  hand.  He  opened 
the  front  door,  which  apparently  he 
had  previously  unlocked,  and  was 
gone  before  I  could  do  anything.  We 
found  later  that  a  window  in  the  study 
had  been  left  unlocked.  Apparently 
the  thief  had  climbed  in  through  it.” 

Would  you  accept  the  servant’s 
story?  If  not,  what  does  your  experi¬ 
ence  tell  you  is  wrong  with  it? 
i.  A  young  woman  was  suing  a  store 
for  damages.  She  claimed  that  she 
had  caught  her  shoe  on  a  nail  sticking 
up  from  a  tread  on  the  stairs  in  the 
store.  As  a  result  she  had  been  thrown 
violently  forward  and  had  bruised  her 
arm  so  severely  that  she  had  been  un¬ 
able  to  use  it  for  weeks  afterward.  At 
the  trial  of  the  damage  suit  in  court, 
an  attorney  was  examining  a  witness. 

attorney:  Did  you  know  this  young 
lady  before  the  accident? 
witness:  No,  sir 
attorney:  Did  you  see  her  fall? 


witness:  No,  sir. 

attorney:  Tell  us  in  your  own  words 
what  happened. 

witness  :  I  was  going  to  the  second 
floor  of  the  store,  but  the  elevators 
were  all  busy;  so  I  went  around  to  the 
side  of  the  bank  of  elevators  and 
started  to  walk  up  the  stairs,  which 
were  rather  dark.  Just  as  I  started  up, 
this  young  lady  rose  from  the  stairs 
where  she  said  she  had  just  fallen. 
She  complained  that  she  had  injured 
her  arm. 

attorney:  Did  she  seem  to  be  in  pain? 
witness:  Yes,  sir.  She  was  bending 
over  and  holding  her  right  arm  with 
her  left  hand. 

attorney:  Did  she  show  you  the 
mark  where  she  struck  her  arm? 
witness:  Yes,  sir.  We  moved  to  a 
window  on  the  stairway,  and  she 
showed  me  the  mark. 
attorney:  How  did  it  look? 
witness:  It  was  a  big  spot,  about  as 
big  around  as  an  egg,  and  all  black 
and  blue. 

attorney:  Did  you  help  the  young 
lady  find  the  manager? 
witness:  No,  sir.  She  said  that  her 
arm  hurt  her  so  much  that  she  wanted 
to  go  home  immediately.  I  took  her 
to  the  door  of  the  store  and  called  a 
taxi  for  her. 

attorney:  Did  she  ask  you  your  name 
and  address? 

witness:  Yes,  sir.  She  wrote  them 
down. 

attorney:  Was  she  right-handed? 
witness  (after  an  instant’s  thought) 
Yes,  sir. 

attorney:  Did  you  talk  with  her 
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further  or  see  her  again? 

witness:  No,  sir,  not  until  we  met  in 

court  today. 

attorney:  That  will  do. 


could  have  injured  her  arm  just  before 
he  saw  her  on  the  stairs?  What  ex¬ 
periences  of  your  own  lead  you  to  your 
conclusion? 


Assuming  that  the  witness  was 
truthful,  do  you  believe  that  the  young 
woman  probably  injured  herself  by  a 
fall  just  before  he  saw  her  on  the  stairs? 
If  you  do  not  think  that  she  did,  tell 
what  statements  by  the  witness  lead 
you  to  that  opinion.  Did  the  witness 
tell  anything  which  makes  it  very 
improbable  that  the  young  woman 


To  discuss  with  your  class 

Help  your  class  to  decide  on  the 
correct  answers  to  the  questions  which 
have  been  asked  about  the  passages 
which  you  have  read.  Can  you  point 
out  how  your  own  experience  and  ob¬ 
servation  have  helped  you  to  detect 
truth  and  falsity  in  your  reading  of 
the  passages? 


3.  Did  You  Understand  All  the  Words  That  You  Read? 


To  write  hy  yourself 

Referring  to  the  passages  that  you 
have  read,  let  the  context  help  you  as 
much  as  possible  in  writing  the  mean¬ 
ings  of  the  following  words.  Write 
the  meaning  that  you  think  is  correct. 

1.  Is  a  gyratory  motion  a  motion  side¬ 
ways,  a  motion  up  and  down,  a  whirl¬ 
ing  motion,  a  rapid  motion,  or  a  slow 
motion? 

2.  Are  vortices  animals,  birds,  whirl¬ 
pools,  streaks  of  foam,  waves? 

3.  If  a  voice  is  appalling ,  should  you 
expect  it  to  be  gentle,  kindly,  sooth¬ 
ing,  frightening,  or  harsh? 

4.  Is  a  cataract  of  water  a  swift  stream, 
a  rapid  stream,  a  waterfall,  a  torrent, 
or  a  whirlpool? 

5.  If  a  story  is  antique  is  it  very  old, 
unbelievable,  odd,  unusual,  frighten¬ 
ing? 

6.  If  you  find  something  intolerable ,  is 
it  pleasant,  difficult,  new,  unbearable, 
or  helpful? 


7.  If  a  difficulty  is  trivial ,  is  it  tire¬ 
some,  of  little  importance,  of  much 
importance,  amusing,  or  boresome? 

8.  If  a  difficulty  is  insuperable ,  is  it  easy 
to  deal  with,  impossible  to  overcome, 
pleasant  to  experience,  unpleasant  to 
experience,  or  very  unusual? 

9.  Does  encounter  mean  to  pass  by,  feel, 
meet,  see,  or  miss? 

10.  Does  grope  mean  to  walk  carefully, 
feel  one’s  way,  move  slowly,  glide, 
or  move  on  hands  and  knees? 

To  correct  your  work 

Mark  your  list  as  a  classmate  or 
your  teacher  reads  the  correct  list.  If 
your  answers  do  not  agree  and  you 
think  that  your  choice  is  correct,  con¬ 
sult  the  passage  first  to  see  if  the  defi¬ 
nition  that  you  have  chosen  will  have 
a  sensible  meaning  in  the  passage. 
Then  look  up  the  word  in  a  dictionary. 
Correct  your  paper  if  necessary. 


CHAPTER  THIRTEEN 

Using  Descriptions  to  Make  Others  See 


i.  Using  Description  in  Selling 


To  read  to  yourself 

The  Newcombe  family  was  delighted 
when  a  distant  relative  left  them  a 
farm.  It  was  close  to  a  bus  line 
and  near  enough  to  the  city  in  which 
they  were  living  so  that  they  could 
live  on  this  farm  the  year  round. 
The  children  could  attend  the  same 
schools,  and  Mr.  Newcombe  would  be 
able  to  carry  on  his  present  business. 

“It  means  we  must  sell  this  house,” 
Mr.  Newcombe  said.  “We  can’t  af¬ 
ford  to  run  two  places.” 

“Let’s  try  to  sell  it  ourselves,”  sug¬ 
gested  Ray.  “Wouldn’t  that  save 
money?” 

“It  might,”  his  father  admitted. 


“I’d put  an  ad  in  the  real  estate  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  newspaper.” 

“Well,”  his  father  hesitated,  “I 
won’t  do  anything  about  real  estate 
agents  until  you’ve  written  your  ad.” 

That  night  Ray  showed  his  father 
this  notice. 

For  sale  in  residential  district  of 
Ridgetown  a  comfortable  single 
family  house  in  good  condition. 

Mr.  Newcombe  shook  his  head. 
“That  won’t  do,  son.  You  have 
omitted  most  of  the  things  a  buyer 
wants  to  know.  You’ve  tried  to  save 
money  by  using  very  few  words. 
That’s  a  good  idea  in  planning  an  ad- 


vertisement.  But  it  won’t  save  any 
money  to  make  so  brief  a  description 
that  your  buyer  doesn’t  get  a  clear 
picture  of  the  thing  you’re  trying  to 
sell.  Study  advertisements  of  houses 
to  decide  what  items  you  ought  to 
cover.  Then  think  of  this  house  and 
decide  what  to  say.  There  may  be 
things  to  tell  about  this  house  that 
other  advertisements  don’t  mention.” 
Ray’s  next  attempt  was  this: 

For  sale:  In  residential  district  of 
Ridgetown  a  seven-room  house. 
First  floor  contains  large  living 
room,  dining  room,  den,  modern 
kitchen,  and  lavatory.  Three  bed¬ 
rooms  and  tiled  bath  are  on  second 
floor.  Storage  space  on  third  floor. 
Steam  heater  fired  by  automatic 
stoker.  Laundry  and  space  for 
playroom  in  cellar. 

“Much  better,  Ray,”  said  Mr.  New- 


combe,  ”  but  there  are  still  some  things 
you  need  to  add.  You  haven’t  said 
anything  about  the  outside  — ” 

“I  know!  I  didn’t  mention  the 
garage,”  said  Ray. 

“There’s  another  thing  you  must 
consider,”  added  Mr.  Newcombe. 
“You  want  to  make  every  word  you 
use  count.  Find  words  that  will  give 
exact  pictures  of  what  you  mean.  A 
large  living  room  may  mean  one  thing 
to  a  person  living  in  an  apartment  and 
quite  another  thing  to  a  person  who 
lives  in  a  big  old-fashioned  house.” 

Ray  made  another  attempt  and 
showed  his  father  this: 

For  sale:  In  Ridgetown,  English 
style  seven-room  house,  faced  in 
brick,  ten  years  old,  in  best  of  repair. 
Has  attached  single-car  heated  gar¬ 
age.  A  quarter  acre  of  land,  most 
of  it  at  the  back,  includes  a  service 


yard  and  pleasant  garden.  Flower¬ 
ing  hedges  on  three  sides  make  this 
an  outdoor  living  room  five  months 
of  the  year.  The  first  floor  consists 
of  living  room  twenty  feet  by  eight¬ 
een  with  fireplace,  paneled  den,  din¬ 
ing  room,  tiled  kitchen  with  electric 
range,  and  a  lavatory.  The  second 
floor  has  three  bedrooms  and  tiled 
bath.  The  basement  has  full-length 
windows  in  laundry  and  space  for 
a  playroom.  An  automatic  stoker 
fires  the  steam  heater.  The  hot 
water  storage  type  heater  is  fired  by 
gas.  House  is  two  blocks  from  a 
bus  line  with  ten-minute  service  to 
schools  and  the  center  of  the  city. 
This  property  has  the  additional 
advantage  of  good  neighbors.  The 
house  can  be  seen  daily  from  9  to  5 . 
Please  call  City  003 4-W  for  appoint¬ 
ments  at  other  times. 

“Well,”  said  Mr.  Newcombe, 
“you’ve  done  a  good  job.  You’ve 
chosen  definite  and  exact  words. 
Let’s  run  it  in  the  Journal .” 

1.  What  phrases  did  Ray  use  in  his 
final  advertisement  that  gave  exact¬ 
ness  and  clearness  to  his  description? 

2_.  When  you  describe  an  object,  you 
can  help  your  reader  by  comparing  it 
with  something  else  which  is  already 
familiar  to  your  readers  or  listeners. 
You  should  try  to  relate  the  object 
you  have  in  mind  to  some  general 
classification  that  will  help  to  identify 
it  for  your  audience.  Why  did  Ray 
refer  to  the  garden  as  an  outdoor  living 
room? 

3 .  In  what  order  did  Ray  describe  the 
different  parts  of  the  house? 


4.  What  part  did  courtesy  play  in  this 
advertisement? 

Working  together 

Help  your  class  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions  below. 

1.  What  advantage  is  there  in  using 
exact  words  to  describe  something  you 
wish  to  sell? 

2..  What  advantage  is  there  in  naming 
the  general  class  to  which  the  object 
that  you  are  describing  belongs? 

3.  How  does  an  orderly  arrangement 
of  details  add  to  the  value  of  an  ad¬ 
vertisement? 

4.  How  does  showing  consideration 
for  the  buyer  increase  the  value  of  an 
advertisement? 

What  four  rules  for  making  clear 
and  exact  descriptions  do  the  answers 
to  the  questions  suggest?  Help  your 
class  to  state  these  rules  in  sentences. 
When  the  class  is  satisfied  with  the 
statement  of  the  rules,  take  your  part 
in  dictating  them  while  someone 
writes  them  on  the  blackboard.  Com¬ 
pare  your  rules  with  the  first  four 
given  under  Describing  Articles  for 
Sale  on  page  365. 

To  write  by  yourself 

Choose  one  of  the  objects  in  the 
picture  on  page  1 63 .  On  scratch  paper 
list  every  item  that  you  think  should 
be  mentioned  in  an  advertisement  to 
be  used  in  selling  that  object.  When 
you  think  colors  should  be  mentioned, 
you  may  imagine  what  they  would  be. 
Beside  each  item  write  any  exact  words 
that  you  could  use  to  help  a  buyer  to 
see  the  object  clearly.  Number  the 
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items  in  the  order  in  which  you  will 
use  them. 

On  a  clean  sheet  of  paper  write  the 
advertisement  that  you  would  use  in 
trying  to  sell  the  object.  Use  the  four 
rules  for  describing  an  article  for  sale. 

To  discuss  in  class 

Exchange  your  paper  for  that  of  a 


neighbor.  When  you  are  called  on, 
read  the  advertisement  you  now  have. 
Explain  why  you  think  it  is  a  good 
one  or  how  you  think  it  should  be 
improved. 

Listen  when  your  paper  is  read  to 
see  whether  the  class  thinks  you  have 
followed  the  rules  for  describing  arti¬ 
cles  for  sale. 


z.  Choosing  Details  and  Order 


To  read  to  yours  el f 


Mary  wanted  her  aunt  to  realize 
how  attractive  her  new  room  at  the 
farm  was.  Here  is  the  description  she 
wrote  in  a  letter  to  her  aunt: 

My  room  is  just  what  I  have  always 
wanted,  a  dainty  bedroom  and  a  con¬ 
venient  study.  It  is  much  larger  and 
pleasanter  than  my  room  in  town. 
Since  it  is  in  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  house,  I  have  plenty  of  sunshine. 
Ray  helped  me  paint  the  walls  and 
woodwork.  The  floor  is  stained. 
Fortunately  the  window  draperies 
from  my  old  room  fit  these  windows. 
Perhaps  you  remember  the  design. 
My  bedspread  and  the  flounce  for  my 
dressing  table  are  of  this  same  material. 
My  two  rugs  look  well,  one  in  front 
of  the  dressing  table  and  the  other 
beside  my  bed.  As  you  enter  the  door, 
you  see  on  the  left  against  the  north 
wall  the  dressing  table  and  its  bench. 
In  the  southeast  corner  of  the  room 
is  my  bed.  On  the  west  wall  near  the 
corner  is  my  desk  with  my  floor  lamp 
at  its  left.  My  bookcase  fills  the  space 
between  my  desk  and  the  door.  I  put 
my  easy  chair,  which  is  upholstered 


in  the  same  material  as  my  curtains, 
on  the  south  wall  near  the  window. 
In  front  of  the  east  window  is  a 
straight  chair.  Beside  my  easy  chair 
I  have  a  stand  for  magazines.  By  this 
arrangement  you  can  see  that  I  have  a 
good  light  to  read  or  study  by,  either 
day  or  night. 

i.  Look  at  the  floor  plan  of  Mary’s 
room  on  page  166  and  decide  what 
changes  should  be  made  in  her  descrip¬ 
tion. 

z.  What  details  that  Mary  omitted 
would  have  helped  you  to  see  how  her 
room  looked? 

3.  What  would  have  been  a  better 
order  in  which  to  describe  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  furniture? 

To  discuss  in  class 

1.  Why  was  it  a  good  idea  for  Mary 
to  give  first  a  general  impression  of  her 
room? 

2.  To  what  did  she  compare  it?  Why? 

3.  Where  did  Mary  stand  to  describe 
her  room?  What  rules  would  you  use 
for  describing  a  room?  Check  them 
by  those  on  page  363. 


Plan  of  Mary  s  Room 


4.  What  colors  do  you  think  Mary 
may  have  used  in  her  room?  Why 
should  she  have  described  them? 

Help  the  class  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions  you  answered  earlier  for  your¬ 
self.  Then  if  you  are  called  on,  read 
the  sentences  that  give  details  of  the 
arrangement  in  the  order  that  you 
think  best.  While  other  pupils  give 
the  details  as  they  have  written  them, 
listen  to  be  sure  you  agree. 

To  do  by  yourself 

On  a  piece  of  scratch  paper  draw  a 
rough  plan  of  your  room  or  some  room 
that  you  have  seen  and  liked.  You 
may  prefer  a  playroom  or  workshop, 
a  model  stable,  or  a  kitchen.  Label 
each  important  article.  Show  where 
windows  and  doors  are  located.  Make 
a  cross  to  show  where  you  imagine 


yourself  standing  as  you  describe  the 
room.  Make  a  list  as  you  did  in  Les¬ 
son  1  of  the  items  that  you  would 
include.  Number  these  items  in  the 
order  that  you  think  best.  Make  a 
note  of  anything  with  which  you  can 
compare  the  room  you  are  describing. 
For  instance,  does  the  kitchen  look 
like  a  laboratory?  What  general  im¬ 
pression  do  you  want  to  give  of  the 
room?  Is  it  cheerful?  Is  it  business¬ 
like?  What  colors  predominate? 

Now  write  a  description  of  the  room 
you  chose.  As  you  write,  refer  to 
your  list  of  items  and  your  plan. 

To  test  your  work 

When  you  are  called  on,  copy 
quickly  on  the  blackboard  the  plan 
you  made  of  the  room.  Show  by  a 
cross  where  you  are  standing  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  room.  Then  give  your 
description  slowly,  if  possible  with¬ 
out  reading  from  your  paper. 

Find  out  whether  the  class  thinks 
that  you  (1)  gave  a  good  general  im¬ 
pression  of  the  room,  (2.)  used  at  least 
one  comparison  that  helped  them  to 
understand  what  you  saw,  (3)  de¬ 
scribed  the  details  in  a  sensible  order 
that  is  easy  to  follow,  (4)  chose  the 
right  details,  and  (3)  used  exact  in¬ 
stead  of  vague  words? 


3 .  Using  Comparisons 


To  read  to  yourself  and  think  over 

If  you  read  the  advertisements  in 
magazines  or  listen  to  them  on  the 
radio,  you  know  that  they  are  full  of 


comparisons.  Some  are  direct,  urging 
you  to  use  some  product  that  will  sud¬ 
denly  make  you  as  beautiful  as  a 
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movie  star  or  as  prosperous  as  the 
president  of  your  bank.  Others  use 
less  direct  comparisons.  Instead  of 
saying  that  you  will  become  happy 
by  doing  what  they  recommend,  they 
tell  you  that  you  will  want  to  sing  or 
whistle  all  day.  Often  a  striking 
comparison  will  imply  in  a  few  words 
what  would  otherwise  require  many 
sentences  to  describe  exactly. 

Examine  the  following  list  of  ob¬ 
jects  for  sale  and  the  list  of  compari¬ 
sons  beside  them.  If  you  were  to 
sell  these  articles,  which  comparison 
would  you  use  for  each? 
i.  railroad  tickets  pussy  willows 
z.  rubber  heels  strong  as  a  wet 

3.  very  soft  satin  rope 

4.  heavy  canvas  wisps  of  beauty 

5.  thermostats  magic  carpets 

6.  chiffon  scarfs  winged  feet 

7.  alarm  clocks  sleep  meters 

8.  air  conditioners  spring  days 

invisible  firemen 


To  discuss  in  class 

Help  your  class  to  select  the  best 
comparison  for  each  of  the  articles 
named.  Then  decide  upon  compari¬ 
sons  that  will  emphasize  some  impor¬ 
tant  quality  of  each  of  the  items  listed 
below. 

1.  A  bank 

2..  A  fearless  newspaper 

3.  Telephone  service 

4.  Vegetable  seeds  for  gardens 

5.  Pads  to  put  under  rugs 

6.  Soft  material  to  fill  pillows 

7.  Floor  polish 

8.  Overalls 

9.  A  perfect  diamond 

To  write  by  yourself 

Think  of  an  object  you  so  greatly 
desire  that  you  have  learned  all  you 
can  about  it.  Then  suppose  that  it  is 
your  business  to  sell  it.  Describe  it 
so  that  a  buyer  will  want  to  own  it  as 
much  as  you  do.  Use  at  least  one 


Find  among  these  sketches  comparisons  for  freedom , 
dishonesty ,  reliability ,  helplessness ,  disaster. 


comparison  that  will  emphasize  one  of 
its  advantages.  When  your  descrip¬ 
tion  is  complete,  reread  it  to  be  sure 
it  will  catch  the  attention  of  your 
buyer.  Is  it  interesting  and  easy  to 
read?  Have  you  followed  the  rules? 

To  compare  in  class 

While  others  read  their  descriptions, 


listen  to  find  out  whether  they  fol¬ 
lowed  the  rules.  Are  the  comparisons 
they  used  interesting  and  unusual? 
Are  they  appropriate? 

When  you  are  called  on,  read  your 
description.  Find  out  whether  the 
class  thinks  you  have  described  your 
object  accurately  and  made  it  at¬ 
tractive  to  your  customers. 


4.  Using  More  Than  One  Point  of  View 


To  read  to  yourself 

You  have  already  learned  to  tell 
your  audience  where  you  are  standing 
when  you  describe  an  object.  That  is, 
you  show  what  your  point  of  view  is. 
Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  change 
your  point  of  view;  for  instance,  you 
cannot  describe  the  front  and  back  of 
a  house  without  changing  your  point 
of  view.  When  you  change  your 
point  of  view,  you  must  tell  your  reader 
or  your  audience.  A  point  of  view 
may  be  a  given  time  or  even  a  mood; 
it  is  not  always  a  point  of  space. 
Advertisements  that  make  use  of  the 
before-and-after  idea  present  the  same 
object  or  situation  from  two  points 
of  view.  When  you  wish  your  small 
sister  to  do  an  errand  for  you,  you 
describe  the  pleasures  of  the  trip  in 
enthusiastic  terms.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  you  do  not  wish  to  do  that 
errand  for  a  member  of  the  family, 
you  describe  the  difficulties  of  this 
same  trip.  The  points  of  view,  that 
is  your  own  attitude  in  the  two  cases, 
are  entirely  different.  Whenever  you 
change  your  point  of  view,  whether 
it  is  a  place,  a  time,  or  a  mood,  you 


must  indicate  it  clearly  to  your  reader 
or  listeners.  Usually  a  change  in 
point  of  view  should  begin  with  a 
new  paragraph. 

As  you  read  the  following  descrip¬ 
tions,  decide  in  which  the  points  of 
view  are  clearly  indicated. 

Margaret  and  Alice  MacDonald 
have  grown  too  old  to  play  with  their 
dollhouse.  They  have  decided,  there¬ 
fore,  to  offer  it  to  their  aunt  for  their 
cousin  Julia.  Alice  has  written  this 
description  of  it. 

The  house  has  six  rooms  that  in¬ 
clude  a  living  room,  dining  room, 
kitchen,  three  bedrooms,  and  two 
baths.  It  is  fully  furnished  and  has 
electric  lights.  The  living  room  is 
the  largest  room  in  the  house.  Only 
part  of  the  house  has  two  stories.  In 
this  part  two  of  the  rooms  are  on  the 
second  floor.  There  is  neither  an  attic 
nor  a  cellar.  One  bedroom  is  on  the 
ground  floor.  The  dining  room  is  on 
the  front  of  the  house  at  the  right. 
Behind  it  is  the  kitchen.  The  living 
room  has  no  room  over  it.  There  is  a 
balcony  in  this  room. 
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Margaret  wrote  this  description  of 
the  house. 

If  you  never  saw  our  old  dollhouse, 
you  will  be  surprised.  In  the  first 
place,  Daddy  had  it  copied  from  a 
small  model  his  firm  made  of  a  real 
house.  It  isn’t,  therefore,  the  usual 
boxlike  thing  with  two  rooms  on  each 
side.  The  real  house  from  which  it 
was  copied  is  a  fine  example  of  half 
timber  and  stucco.  One  inch  in  the 
dollhouse  represents  one  foot  in  the 
real  house.  The  dollhouse  is  about 
five  feet  long  from  left  to  right  and 
three  and  a  half  feet  from  front  to 
back.  It  stands  about  two  and  a  half 
feet  high.  All  the  furniture  for  the 
house  was  made  to  the  same  scale  so 
that  it  looks  much  more  real  than 
many  dollhouses.  There  are  even 
electric  lights  which  turn  off  and  on  by 
tiny  switches.  Of  course  you  have  to 
plug  in  a  cord  that  connects  the  doll¬ 
house  with  your  own  electric  lights. 
Seen  from  the  front,  there  is  a  story 
and  a  half  ell  on  the  left  which  con¬ 
tains  the  living  room.  On  the  right 
the  main  house  is  two  stories  high 


with  a  little  half-moon  window  over 
the  entrance. 

To  see  into  the  house,  you  must  go 
to  the  back.  There  you  find  two  doors. 
The  one  on  the  left  is  the  entire  back 
of  the  main  part  of  the  house.  The 
one  on  the  right  is  the  back  wall  of 
the  living  room.  Looking  into  the 
house  from  the  rear,  you  find  that  the 
hall  goes  straight  through  from  back 
to  front.  On  the  left  directly  in  front 
of  you  are  a  maid’s  room  and  a  bath. 
Next  to  this  toward  the  front  is  the 
kitchen  and  beyond  that  is  the  dining 
room.  On  the  right  is  the  living 
room,  which  is  one  step  lower  than 
the  hall.  It  is  a  story  and  a  half  high, 
with  exposed  rafters.  There  is  a  little 
balcony  which  is  reached  from  a  land¬ 
ing  on  the  stairs.  On  the  second  floor 
are  two  bedrooms  with  a  bath  be¬ 
tween. 

i.  Which  girl  showed  clearly  her 
point  of  view? 

i.  How  did  she  show  you  that  she 
was  changing  it? 

3 .  In  order  to  have  the  directions  right 
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and  left,  behind,  and  in  front  of  mean 
anything,  what  must  you  know? 

4.  In  which  description  were  the  de¬ 
tails  better  arranged? 

5.  How  many  paragraphs  did  Mar¬ 
garet  use?  Which  paragraph  is  de¬ 
voted  to  a  general  impression  of  the 
house? 

6.  From  which  description  would  the 
girls’  aunt  get  the  clearer  ideas  of  the 
house  and  whether  it  would  be  desir¬ 
able  and  possible  to  use  it  in  her  small 
apartment? 

To  discuss  in  class 

Help  your  class  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions  above. 

What  words  can  you  think  of  that 
would  be  helpful  in  showing  that  you 
are  changing  your  point  of  view? 

What  objects  that  you  might  need 
to  describe  for  sale  would  require  a 
change  in  point  of  view? 

What  new  rule  in  writing  descrip¬ 
tions  would  you  add  to  the  list  you 
have  already  made?  Help  your  class 
to  state  this  rule  clearly  in  a  sentence 
and  to  write  it  on  the  board.  Com¬ 
pare  it  with  the  last  rule  for  descrip¬ 
tions  on  page  365. 

What  work  have  you  done  outside 
school  in  which  the  ability  to  describe 
something  was  of  use  to  you?  What 
businesses  can  you  name  in  which  de¬ 
scriptions  are  necessary  or  helpful? 

To  write  by  yourself 

Choose  one  of  the  following  sug¬ 
gestions  or,  with  your  teacher’s  ap¬ 
proval,  a  subject  of  your  own.  Write 
a  list  of  two  or  three  questions  that 


your  description  should  answer.  Then 
write  a  list  of  words  that  you  would 
use  to  give  clear  and  exact  ideas  of 
how  your  object  looks.  List  two  or 
three  expressions  that  you  could  use 
to  indicate  any  necessary  change  in 
your  point  of  view. 

1.  An  object  that  you  no  longer  care 
for  and  that  you  want  to  sell  to  a  pos¬ 
sible  buyer  as  you  would  describe  it 
for  sale  and  as  you  would  describe 
it  to  your  father  in  the  hope  that 
he  would  replace  it  with  a  newer 
model. 

z.  A  three-piece  suit  that  you  would 
like  your  mother  to  copy  for  you. 

3.  The  improvements  needed  to  be 
made  in  winter  and  in  spring  on  the 
athletic  field  which  is  used  in  winter 
for  hockey  and  tobogganing  and  in 
spring  for  baseball. 

4.  The  present  arrangement  of  your 
workshop,  den,  or  bedroom  and  a 
better  arrangement  which  you  hope 
at  some  time  to  make. 

5.  The  condition  of  your  vegetable 
garden  before  the  drought  set  in  and 
afterwards. 

To  test  your  work 

Exchange  your  paper  for  that  of  a 
classmate. 

Read  the  paper  you  receive  and  ex¬ 
plain  whether  you  think  from  it  could 
be  written  a  description  that  would 
follow  the  rules  you  have  been  mak¬ 
ing.  What  improvements  would  you 
suggest? 

When  your  own  paper  is  returned 
to  you,  improve  it  in  any  way  you 
can.  Keep  it  to  use  in  the  next  lesson. 


5.  Using  What  You  Have  Learned 


To  write  by  yourself 

Using  the  corrected  questions  and 
the  words  that  you  prepared  for  Les¬ 
son  4,  write  the  description  you 
planned.  Use  one  paragraph  for  each 
point  of  view. 

When  you  have  finished  your  paper, 
read  it  carefully  to  be  sure  that  you 
have  followed  the  rules  for  descrip¬ 
tions,  that  you  have  written  sentences, 
that  you  have  capitalized  and  punctu¬ 
ated  your  sentences  correctly,  and 
that  you  have  not  used  a  comma 
where  you  should  have  used  a  period. 

To  exchange  and  correct  in  class 

Exchange  your  description  for  that 
of  a  classmate.  Read  to  yourself  the 
paper  which  you  receive.  On  a  clean 
piece  of  paper  number  from  i  to  8  to 
correspond  to  the  questions  below. 
Write  your  answers, 
i.  What  general  impression  has  the 
writer  given? 

z.  What  comparison  has  he  used  to 
make  his  description  clear? 


3.  Has  he  arranged  his  details  in  an 
order  that  is  easy  to  follow? 

4.  What  words  has  he  used  that  give 
an  especially  exact  picture  of  his  ob¬ 
ject? 

5.  Has  he  indicated  his  point  of  view? 

6.  Has  he  stated  clearly  any  change 
in  point  of  view? 

7.  Was  his  point  of  view  a  definite 
place  in  space,  a  definite  time  of  day 
or  year,  or  a  special  mood? 

8.  Do  you  think  the  class  would  enjoy 
hearing  this  description  read?  If  so, 
place  a  star  at  the  top  of  the  paper  and 
sign  your  initials. 

When  your  paper  is  returned,  read 
to  yourself  the  answers  to  the  ques¬ 
tions.  Do  you  agree  with  what  the 
critic  has  said?  If  not,  ask  permission 
to  read  your  paper  to  the  class.  Tell 
with  what  criticism  you  disagree  and 
find  out  whether  the  class  agrees  with 
you  or  your  critic. 

Improve  your  description  in  any 
way  that  you  can  and  hand  it  in. 


★  ★  ★  CHAPTER  FOURTEEN  *  ★  ★ 

Recognizing  and  Using  Adjectives  and  Adverbs 


1.  A  Test  to  See  How  Well  You  Remember  What  You 

Have  Learned 


To  write  by  yourself 

Number  your  paper  to  correspond 
with  the  numbers  which  precede  the 
italicized  words  in  the  description 


given  below.  Write  adjective  or  ad¬ 
verb  beside  each  number.  If  the  ad¬ 
jective  or  adverb  is  used  in  the  com- 
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Tom  enjoys  telling  his  friends  that  he  is  the  fastest 
boy  on  his  team  but  not  the  fastest  boy  in  his  family , 
although  he  can  easily  outrun  his  brother  Ted.  Can 
you  ex-plain  why  Tom's  statement  is  true7. 


parative  degree,  write  also  comparative. 
If  it  is  used  in  the  superlative  degree, 
write  superlative. 

We  are  trying  to  find  the  owner  of  a 
wallet  left  in  (i)  our  store  (2.)  last 
Tuesday.  We  think  it  belongs  to  a 
(3)  rather  (4)  frail  (5)  old  man  whose 
name  we  don’t  know.  He  was  (6) 
tall,  (7)  thin,  and  (8)  stooped.  He 
wore  (9)  a  (10)  black  (n)  felt  hat, 
dark  (12.)  gray  overcoat  and  (13)  blue 
muffler.  (14)  His  face  was  (15) 
rounder  and  (16)  more  rosy  than  you 
would  expect  from  his  (17)  generally 
(18)  spare  build.  His  eyes  were  (19) 
blue  under  (10)  straight  (2.1)  black 
brows,  and  his  beard  and  mustache 
were  (2.2.)  white.  His  voice  was  (2.3) 
low  but  carried  (2.4)  perfectly.  In  man¬ 
ner  and  speech  he  acted  like  a  man  (15) 
thoroughly  used  to  giving  orders.  He 


showed  (2.6)  only  the  (2.7)  slightest  hesi¬ 
tation  in  picking  out  his  goods  and  he 
referred  (2.8)  more  constantly  than  (19) 
any  woman  to  a  list  and  checked  (30) 
each  item  as  it  was  produced.  In 
short,  he  bought  (31)  most  efficiently 
and  (32.)  economically .  We  (33)  greatly 
fear  that  he  lives  in  (34)  another  town. 
An  advertisement  in  the  (35)  local 
paper  tonight  might  (36)  not  reach 
him.  It  will  be  the  (37)  easiest  matter 
in  the  world  for  him  to  prove  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  wallet. 

To  discuss  with  your  class 

How  can  you  tell  that  a  word  is 
used  as  an  adjective?  As  an  adverb? 

What  three  degrees  of  comparison 
can  adjectives  and  adverbs  have? 

As  your  teacher  or  a  classmate  reads 
aloud  the  correct  answers  to  the  test 
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taken,  mark  any  error  which  you 
made.  When  you  understand  the  cor¬ 
rect  form,  write  it  above  the  one  on 
your  paper,  but  do  not  erase  your  first 
answer. 

Your  teacher  will  ask,  “How  many 
made  no  errors?  How  many  made 
one  error?”  and  so  on  until  half  of  the 
class  has  answered.  Did  you  stand  in 


the  upper  or  lower  half  of  the  class? 

If  you  made  a  perfect  record,  your 
teacher  may  ask  you  to  prepare  ex¬ 
ercises  in  which  words  used  as  adjec¬ 
tives  and  adverbs  are  numbered  and 
underlined  as  in  the  test  you  have  just 
completed.  These  exercises  will  then 
be  used  by  members  of  the  class  who 
need  more  practice.  Prepare  a  key  also. 


z.  Learning  to  Recognize  Adjectives 


To  read  to  yourself 

What  word  does  each  italicized 
word  in  the  following  sentence  modify? 

The  youngest  boy  had  three  fat  buns 
before  him.  Obviously  his  appetite 
was  greater  than  that  of  the  others. 
Sam  s  appetite  is  remarkable. 

What  part  of  speech  is  the  word  that 
youngest  modifies,  or  explains?  What 
question  about  this  word  does  youngest 
answer?  What  part  of  speech  is  the 
word  that  three  modifies?  What  ques¬ 
tion  about  it  does  three  answer?  What 
word  does  fat  modify?  What  question 
about  it  does  fat  answer? 

What  part  of  speech  is  the  word  that 
his  modifies?  What  question  does  his 
answer? 

What  part  of  speech  is  the  word 
which  greater  modifies? 

Youngest ,  three ,  fat ,  his,  greater ,  Sam  s 
are  used  as  adjectives.  What  parts  of 
speech  do  adjectives  modify? 

Adjectives  answer  the  questions 
What  kind7.  How  many7  Which  one7 
Which  of  the  adjectives  above  is  a 
■predicate  adjective?  Review  the  defini¬ 
tion  on  page  113  if  you  need  to. 


Any  word  that  explains  or  describes 
a  noun  or  a  pronoun  is  used  as  an 
adjective.  A ,  an,  and  the  are  ad¬ 
jectives  that  are  called  articles. 

Forms  of  nouns  or  pronouns  that 
show  possession  and  modify  nouns 
or  pronouns  are  used  as  adjectives. 

Look  at  the  adjectives  printed  in 
italics  in  the  following  sentences: 

1.  Ernest  is  skillful. 

z.  Ernest  is  more  skillful  than  Mark. 

3 .  Ernest  is  the  most  skillful  boy  in  the 
group. 

4.  Helen  is  less  skillful  than  her  sister. 

5 .  Helen  is  the  least  skillful  girl  in  the 
group. 

How  many  things  are  discussed  in 
the  sentence  numbered  1? 

How  many  are  discussed  in  the  sen¬ 
tences  numbered  z  and  4? 

How  many  are  discussed  in  the  sen¬ 
tences  numbered  3  and  3? 

Adjectives  are  said  to  have  three 
degrees  of  comparison. 

The  first  form  or  degree  is  positive , 
the  second,  comparative ,  and  the 
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third,  superlative .  Use  the  posi¬ 
tive  degree  when  no  comparison  is 
made;  use  the  comparative  degree 
when  only  two  things  are  compared, 
and  the  superlative  when  more 
than  two  are  compared. 

The  comparative  degree  of  most 
one-syllable  adjectives  and  of  many 
two-syllable  adjectives  ends  in  er. 
The  superlative  ends  in  est. 

bright  brighter  brightest 

The  comparative  form  of  some  ad¬ 
jectives  that  have  two  syllables  and 
of  many  that  have  more  than  two 
syllables  is  made  by  using  the  word 
more  or  the  word  less  with  the  posi¬ 
tive  form.  The  superlative  form  of 
such  adjectives  is  made  by  using 
the  word  most  or  the  word  least 
with  them. 

helpful  more  helpful  most  helpful 
helpful  less  helpful  least  helpful 

A  few  common  adjectives  have 
comparative  and  superlative  forms 
which  are  completely  different  words: 


good  better  best 

bad  worse  worst 

little  less  least 

much,  many  more  most 


old  older,  elder  oldest,  eldest 

To  discuss  in  class 

Help  your  class  to  find  each  adjective 
in  the  following  description,  to  de¬ 
cide  upon  the  degree  of  the  adjective, 
and  to  find  the  word  which  the  ad¬ 
jective  modifies.  You  may  disregard 
the  articles  a,  an ,  and  the. 

Jean’s  new  playroom  is  now  com¬ 
plete.  It’s  in  the  basement  where  the 


old  bins  for  coal  were.  When  the 
walls  were  given  a  fresh  coat  of  con¬ 
crete,  her  father  added  a  red  dye.  The 
effect  is  warm  and  cozy.  Perhaps  it  is 
darker  than  you  would  like,  but  it  is 
gayer  than  ordinary  gray  concrete 
would  be.  There  are  tiny  windows 
near  the  top  for  which  she  made  nar¬ 
row  curtains  out  of  yellow  cheese¬ 
cloth.  The  floor  was  a  more  difficult 
problem.  However,  Jean’s  aunt  found 
a  worn  rug  which  is  better  than  Jean 
hoped.  The  furniture,  which  she 
thought  would  be  the  most  difficult 
problem  of  all,  proved  to  be  the  sim¬ 
plest.  Her  mother  gave  her  the  old 
porch  furniture. 

To  test  yourself 

Disregarding  articles,  find  the  ad¬ 
jectives  in  the  following  description. 
Head  your  paper  Adjective,  Degree, 
Word  Modified  and  fill  out  the  chart. 

Tim’s  new  pup  is  a  mongrel  but  a 
fine  pet.  He  is  smaller  than  a  collie. 
On  the  other  hand  he  is  larger  than  a 
cocker.  His  long,  curly  coat  is  chiefly 
black.  His  paws  and  shirtfront  are 
white.  Perhaps  his  legs  are  shorter 
than  they  should  be,  but  his  tail  makes 
up  for  that  lack.  It  is  about  the  long¬ 
est  tail  I  ever  saw,  and  it  wags  faster 
and  more  often  than  any  other.  The 
pup  is  friendly  and  lively  and  really 
eager  to  please. 

To  correct  your  work 

As  your  teacher  or  a  classmate  reads 
the  correct  choices,  mark  each  error 
with  a  cross.  For  more  practice,  turn 
to  Exercise  I  A  on  page  190. 
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3-  Learning  to  Recognize  Adverbs 


To  read  to  yourself 

What  word  does  each  italicized 
word  below  modify? 

The  fisherman’s  reel  sang  merrily. 
Then  the  line  ran  out  less  quickly. 

I  thought  I  must  have  a  perfectly  im¬ 
mense  fish  on  mv  hook. 

j 

What  part  of  speech  is  the  word  that 
merrily  modifies?  What  question  about 
this  word  does  merrily  answer? 

What  part  of  speech  is  the  word  that 
then  modifies?  What  question  about 
the  word  does  then  answer? 

What  part  of  speech  is  the  word  that 
less  modifies?  What  question  about 
the  word  does  less  answer? 

What  part  of  speech  is  the  word  that 
perfectly  modifies?  What  question 
about  the  word  does  perfectly  answer? 

Adverbs  answer  the  questions  How? 
When?  Where ?  How  much?  How  often? 

Any  word  that  explains  or  modifies 
a  verb,  an  adverb,  or  an  adjective 
is  used  as  an  adverb . 

He  did  not  refuse. 

Notice  that  the  adverb  not  modifies 
the  verb. 

Adverbs,  like  adjectives,  have  three 
degrees  of  comparison. 

Louis  helped  me  often. 

He  helped  me  more  often  than  Mark 
did. 

He  helped  me  most  often  of  all. 

The  first  form  or  degree  is  called 
positive.  As  with  adjectives,  the 
positive  form  of  adverbs  is  used 
when  no  comparison  is  made.  The 


comparative  degree  is  used  when 
only  two  things  are  compared.  The 
superlative  is  used  in  comparing 
three  or  more  things. 

To  discuss  in  class 

Help  your  class  to  find  the  adverbs 
in  the  following  paragraph.  Decide 
what  degree  each  adverb  is,  what 
word  it  modifies,  and  what  part  of 
speech  that  word  is. 

I  went  fishing  gladly.  I  was  so 
pleased  to  be  invited  that  I  cheerfully 
offered  to  row  the  boat.  I  did  not 
realize  how  hot  the  sun  would  be. 
I  plied  the  oars  most  vigorously  for  ten 
minutes.  Then  I  gradually  slackened 
my  pace.  The  water  reflected  the  sun 
more  sharply.  Splinters  of  light  danced 
dizzily  before  my  eyes.  When  should 
we  reach  a  point  that  the  fishermen 
would  entirely  approve?  Eventually 
we  reached  a  most  acceptable  spot. 
Happily  it  was  in  the  shade. '  A  sug¬ 
gestion  of  a  breeze  played  lazily 
across  the  water.  I  was  almost  glad 
that  I  had  come. 

To  test  yourself 

Find  the  adverbs  in  the  following 
passage.  Head  your  paper  Adverb,  De¬ 
gree,  Word  Modified,  Part  of  Speech. 
Then  fill  out  the  chart. 

The  art  classes  cheerfully  made  a 
back  drop  for  our  school  stage.  A 
large  rectangle  of  heavy  canvas  was 
nailed  firmly  to  a  frame.  The  dimen- 
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sions  of  the  frame  were  very  accurate. 
They  corresponded  exactly  to  the 
measurements  of  the  rear  wall  of  the 
stage.  The  most  coarsely  woven  can¬ 
vas  was  chosen  because  it  resembled 
closely  the  texture  of  old  tapestries. 
The  classes  decided  unanimously  to 
copy  the  design  of  an  old  tapestry. 
Finally  they  chose  a  hunting  scene. 
From  it  a  long  road  wound  crookedly 
through  a  wood.  Men  and  women 
gaily  clad  were  riding  leisurely  to  a 
hunt.  In  the  foreground  a  deer  was 
leaping  frantically  away  from  hounds. 


Far  to  the  left  a  spring  gushed  forth 
from  a  rock.  The  tapestry  was  richly 
colored.  The  copy  had  to  be  worked 
less  carefully  in  paints  not  in  wool. 
Twice  on  each  school  day,  the  art  di¬ 
rector  carefully  checked  the  progress  of 
the  work. 

To  test  your  work 

As  your  teacher  or  a  classmate  reads 
the  correct  choices,  mark  each  error 
that  you  made.  Hand  in  your  paper. 
If  you  need  more  practice,  turn  to 
Exercise  I  B  on  page  190. 


4.  Using  Adjectives  and  Adverbs  for  Clearer  Meaning  and 

Greater  Interest 


To  read  to  yourself 

Which  of  the  following  passages  is 
the  more  interesting  and  gives  you 
more  exact  information? 

Against  the  cliff  we  could  see  a  sliver 
no  longer  than  an  ant  that  pushed  its 
way  upward.  Sometimes  it  rested 
for  minutes.  At  others  it  progressed. 
Sometimes  it  detoured.  Again  it 
might  ascend.  Once  it  slid  and  hung 
at  the  edge  of  a  precipice  which  in 
reality  was  very  high.  Hour  after 
hour  we  watched,  translating  those 
spaces  into  footholds  and  chasms. 
In  the  shadows  of  afternoon  a  speck 
appeared.  The  suspense  was  over. 
The  adventurer  had  raised  his  flag  on 
the  peak. 

Against  the  light  gray  cliff  we  could 
barely  see  a  thin  dark  sliver,  no  longer 
than  an  ant,  that  gradually  and  labori¬ 


ously  pushed  its  hesitating  way  up¬ 
ward.  Sometimes  it  rested  motionless 
for  several  minutes.  At  others  it 
progressed  steadily.  Sometimes  it 
detoured  widely.  Again  it  might 
ascend  vertically.  Once  it  slid  back 
and  hung  sickeningly  at  the  edge  of 
an  inch-high  precipice  which  in  reality 
was  several  hundred  feet  high.  Hour 
after  hour  we  watched  breathlessly, 
translating  those  tiny  spaces  into 
brittle  footholds  and  perilous  chasms. 
In  the  purple  shadows  of  the  late  after¬ 
noon  a  white  speck  appeared  aloft. 
The  agonizing  suspense  was  over. 
The  adventurer  had  raised  his  flag  on 
a  hitherto  unsealed  peak. 

What  parts  of  speech  are  the  words 
that  have  been  added  to  the  second 
passage?  Which  account  makes  the 
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climb  seem  more  difficult?  In  which 
is  the  contrast  between  what  the  on¬ 
lookers  saw  and  what  the  climber 
encountered  made  clearer?  In  which 
account  do  you  discover  whether  any¬ 
one  else  had  ever  reached  the  top?  In 
which  account  is  the  time  when  the 
adventure  ended  made  more  definite? 
Which  account  makes  use  of  colors? 

To  discuss  in  class 

Help  your  class  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions  you  have  been  considering. 
Which  of  the  ideas  expressed  in  the 
second  account  would  have  been  diffi¬ 
cult  to  express  by  other  parts  of  speech? 

To  write  by  yourself 

In  the  following  passage  each  blank 
represents  an  adjective  or  adverb 
which  has  been  omitted.  In  deciding 
on  the  suitable  word  to  use  from  the 
columns  below,  consider  the  general 
impression  that  the  writer  gives. 
Make  every  word  you  select  add  some¬ 
thing  to  this  impression.  When  you 
have  made  the  best  selection  you  can, 
number  from  i  to  1 8  on  a  sheet  of 
paper.  Beside  each  number  write  the 
word  that  you  have  chosen  to  fill  the 
blank  of  the  same  number. 

The  room  looked  as  if  it  had  been 
arranged  on  the  theory  that  any  kind 
of  order  and  neatness  was  better  than 
the  most  comfortable  disorder.  Every 
piece  of  furniture  stood  parallel  to  the 
wall  behind  it.  No  pillow  relieved 
the  1  outlines  of  the  _L_  couch. 
Every  chair  was  _L_  with  a  — i_  back. 
Even  the  lamp  shades  were  -1-  rather 
than  6  and  the  lamp  bases  were  — Z- 


blocks  of  wood.  The  bare  walls 
were  LL_,  _JL,  and  10_.  The  JJ_ 
windows  shone  J-L,  No  JLL  curtains 
relieved  their  Jd — EL  lines.  The  dark 
floor  carried  a  gloss  so  J.L  there  was 
no  need  of  mirrors.  The  one  long  table 
against  the  south  wall  was  JL_  except 
for  the  lamp  at  each  end.  Only  the 
-!L  perfection  of  cleanliness  and  order 
suggested  that  any  living  person  had 
ever  entered  the  room, 
i.  graceful  hard  comfortable 
i.  rectangular  cozy  dilapidated 

3.  deeply  upholstered  beautiful 

armless 

4.  straight  sloping  heavily  padded 

5.  round  square  irregular 

6.  square  round  rosy 

7.  solid  light  graceful 

8.  pink  white  yellow 

9.  soiled  clean  mottled 

10.  dusty  cozy  cold 

11.  dirty  highly  polished 

hastily  dusted 

12..  dazzlingly  dimly  softly 

13.  heavy  thick  soft 

14.  graceful  pleasant  harsh 
13.  square  oval  irregular 

1 6.  soft  brilliant  dangerous 

17.  bare  covered  with  magazines 

piled  high 

18.  careless  uneven  absolute 

To  discuss  with  your  class 

If  you  are  asked  to  do  so,  read  aloud 
the  description  as  you  have  completed 
it.  If  all  members  of  the  class  do  not 
agree  upon  which  choices  are  correct, 
help  your  class  to  decide  which  word 
seems  best,  and  be  ready  to  say  why 
you  believe  it  is  best.  On  your  own 
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paper,  make  any  necessary  changes  so 
that  all  papers  in  the  class  will  be 
alike  for  the  following  exercises. 

To  test  yourself 

Head  your  paper  Word,  Part  of 
Speech,  Word  Modified,  Part  of 
Speech.  Then  list  the  first  ten  words 
(or  more  if  your  teacher  so  directs) 
which  you  have  chosen  to  fill  blanks. 


Tell  what  part  of  speech  each  is  and  the 
part  of  speech  of  the  word  it  modifies. 

To  correct  your  work 

As  a  classmate  or  your  teacher  reads 
the  correct  list  of  words  and  their  uses, 
mark  each  error  on  your  paper.  If 
you  do  not  understand  your  error,  ask 
to  have  it  explained.  Hand  in  your 
paper  without  making  corrections. 


5.  Using  What  You  Have  Learned 


To  read  to  yourself  and  think  over 

Recall  what  you  learned  in  Lessons 

2.  and  3  about  the  uses  of  the  compara¬ 
tive  and  superlative  degrees  of  ad¬ 
jectives  and  adverbs.  Then  decide 
which  of  the  following  sentences  are 
correct. 

1.  I  know  both  the  boys;  Henry  is  the 
tallest. 

2..  Although  this  song  is  the  older  of 
the  two,  I  like  it  best. 

3.  Louise  is  the  prettiest  of  the  twins, 
but  Sarah  is  the  more  friendly. 

4.  All  three  dogs  are  good-tempered, 
but  this  is  the  more  intelligent. 

5 .  I  chose  the  darker  of  the  two  colors; 
it  is  less  likely  to  show  soil. 

Can  you  discover  what  is  wrong 
with  these  sentences? 

6.  Mark  is  quicker  than  any  boy  in  his 
squad. 

7.  Helen  works  better  than  anyone. 

8.  Louise  is  the  most  generous  of  any 
girl  in  her  club. 

Mark  is  one  of  the  boys  in  his  own 
squad.  He  cannot  very  well  be 
quicker  than  himself.  Can  Louise  be 


the  most  generous  of  any  (one)  girl? 
Can  Helen  work  better  than  herself? 
The  sixth  sentence  should  have  been 
written: 

Mark  is  quicker  than  any  other  boy 
in  his  squad. 

In  this  form,  the  comparative  is  cor¬ 
rectly  used.  It  compares  Mark  with 
any  one  other  boy  in  his  squad. 

The  eighth  sentence  should  read: 

Louise  is  the  most  generous  girl  in 
her  club.  In  this  form,  the  superlative 
is  correctly  used  to  indicate  that 
Louise  is  the  most  generous  girl  in  a 
group  of  three  or  more. 

The  seventh  sentence  should  read: 

Helen  works  better  than  anyone  else. 

In  this  form,  Helen  is  correctly 
compared  with  any  other  one  person. 

Do  not  use  a  comparative  followed 

by  than  any ;  say  than  any  other. 

Do  not  use  a  superlative  followed 

by  of  any ;  say  of  all. 

Under  what  conditions  would  it  be 
correct  to  say,  Constance  is  the  prettier 
of  the  sisters? 
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You  should  never  use  a  double  com¬ 
parative  or  a  double  superlative. 

Right:  Your  hat  is  prettier  than  any 
other  here. 

He  replied  sooner  than  any¬ 
one  else. 

Yesterday  was  the  coldest 
day  we  have  had. 

Wrong:  Your  hat  is  more  prettier 
than  any  other  here. 

He  replied  more  sooner  than 
anyone  else. 

Yesterday  was  the  most  cold¬ 
est  day  we  have  had. 

To  discuss  in  class 

Help  your  class  to  correct  any  errors 

I  in  the  following  sentences: 

i .  This  letter  from  my  brother  George 
is  the  most  longest  he  has  sent  me. 
z.  He  is  the  youngest  of  any  man  here. 

3.  When  he  and  his  roommate  Jim  go 


hunting,  he  easily  is  the  most  hardy. 

4.  He  is  the  more  better  marksman  of 
any  man  on  the  rifle  team. 

5.  On  their  last  trip  the  funniest  in¬ 
cident  of  any  happened  when  Jim 
heard  porcupines  fighting. 

6.  He  hadn’t  never  heard  them  before. 

7.  The  noise  they  made  was  more  ter¬ 
rifying  than  any  he  had  ever  heard. 

8.  No  one  had  never  told  him  porcu¬ 
pines  sound  like  people  screaming. 

9.  George  was  the  least  disturbed  of 
the  two,  for  he  had  heard  them  before. 

What  is  the  difference  in  meaning 
between  ‘  ‘  He  lives  nearer  the  corner 
than  anyone,”  and  “He  lives  nearer 
the  corner  than  anyone  else”? 

Explain  the  difference  in  meaning  of 
these  two  sentences: 

The  queerest  event  of  any  in  the 
story  occurs  at  the  beginning. 

The  queerest  event  of  all  in  the  story 
occurs  at  the  beginning. 

Why  is  it  incorrect  to  say,  “May  is 
younger  than  any  girl  in  her  family”? 

To  test  yourself 

Copy  the  following  sentences,  choos¬ 
ing  the  correct  form  in  parentheses. 

Btlly  is  the  hardest  worker 
(of  any  of,  of  alf)  the  three  boys. 
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If  your  teacher  prefers,  you  may  read 
the  sentences  aloud, 
i.  Tom  is  the  best  athlete  (of  any  boy, 
of  all  the  boys)  in  his  school. 

2..  In  the  first  place,  he  is  quicker  on 
his  feet  than  (any,  any  other)  boy. 

^3.  He  can  also  think  quicker  than 
(anyone,  anyone  else). 

4.  The  spectators  like  them  the  best 
of  (all  players,  any  player). 

5.  (Of  all  the  players,  Of  any  player) 
we  cheer  him  the  most. 

6.  He  is  more  modest  than  (any  other, 
any)  player. 

rf.  He  can  appear  not  to  notice  ap¬ 


plause  better  than  (anyone,  anyone 
else). 

Do  you  know  (anyone  else,  anyone) 
who  is  a  better  player? 

We  think  he  is  the  best  candidate 
(of  any,  of  all)  for  the  Severance  cup. 
10.  That  is  the  trophy  that  athletes 
treasure  more  than  (any  other,  any). 

To  correct  your  work 

As  you  are  asked  to  do  so,  read  your 
sentences  and  correct  any  in  which 
comments  from  your  classmates  show 
that  you  have  made  errors.  For  more 
practice,  turn  to  Exercise  I  C,  page  190. 


★  ★  ★  CHAPTER  FIFTEEN  ★  ★  ★ 

Using  Adjectives,  Adverbs,  and  Verbs  Correctly 

1.  A  Test  to  Find  Out  How  Well  You  Remember  What  You 

Have  Learned 


To  read  or  write 

Your  teacher  may  ask  you  to  read 
these  sentences  aloud,  using  the  cor¬ 
rect  form  in  each  blank.  If  you  are 
asked  to  write  the  test,  number  your 
paper  to  correspond  to  the  numbers 
below;  then  write  the  correct  form 
beside  each  number. 

We  — L_  (had  ought,  ought  to)  find 
the  fox’s  den  soon,  .  L.  (hadn’t, 
oughtn’t)  we?  I  _I_  (see,  saw,  seen) 
him  _1_  (setting,  sitting)  on  one  of 
these  sunny  rocks  the  other  day.  He 
— L_  (sat,  set)  there  for  some  time. 
Then  he  (laid,  lay)  down  and  7 
(began,  begun)  to  sleep.  It  was  so 


cold  he  might  easily  have  been  8 
(froze,  frozen).  The  wind  had  9 
(blew,  blown)  JJL  (sharp,  sharply) 
earlier,  but  by  then  it  was  _U_  (real, 
very)  still.  The  fox  had  _LL  (broke, 
broken)  a  trail  through  the  soft  snow. 
The  place  he  had  _LL  (chose,  chosen) 
_LL  (give,  gave)  him  a  wide  view. 
The  spring  was  _EL  (as  far  as,  all  the 
farther)  he  had  to  go  for  water.  It 
never  has  _ifL  (froze,  frozen),  so  he  has 
probably  -1L.  (drank,  drunk)  there 
every  day.  Birds  and  rabbits  have 
-EL  (come,  came)  there  _L2_  (frequent, 
frequently)  as  their  tracks  showed. 
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Probably  he  often  caught  and  .19,.  (eat, 
ate)  them.  The  dogs  that  had  21  , 
(drove,  driven)  him  to  his  den  the 
other  day  -21-  had  (gone,  went)  off 
after  rabbits  when  they  lost  him.  One 
of  these  dogs  had  recently  11—  (fallen, 
fell)  into  a  pool  in  a  quarry  and  was 
nearly  12—  (drownded,  drowned).  He 
had  11—  (swam,  swum)  about  until 
he  was  tired  before  he  was  found.  He 
still  11—  (run,  ran)  more  slowly  than 
the  other.  A  thick  tangle  of  weeds 
had  Id—  (grew,  grown)  up.  A  dog 
that  caught  a  foot  in  the  dead  cat- 
briers  while  running  fast  might  be  12- 
(threw,  thrown)  several  feet.  The 
fox  12-  (knew,  knowed)  this  as  well 
as  the  dogs.  He  always  (stealed, 
stole)  back  home  across  this  tangle. 


This  was  a  precaution  he  had  always 
11-  (taken,  took)  if  he  had  plenty  of 
time.  Whenever  he  had  been  in  real 
danger,  however,  he  had  practically 
11—  (flew,  flown)  home.  On  those 
occasions  the  hounds  had  11—  (spoke, 
spoken).  Their  baying  had  12—  (rang, 
rung)  out  wildly. 

To  correct  in  class 

As  your  teacher  or  a  classmate  reads 
aloud  the  correct  answers  to  the  test 
which  you  have  taken,  place  a  cross 
over  any  error  which  you  have  made. 

If  you  had  a  perfect  score  on  the  test 
your  teacher  may  ask  you  to  write 
twenty  sentences  in  which  you  leave 
blanks  that  should  be  filled  by  the 
same  words  as  those  in  the  test. 


z.  Using  Adjectives  and  Adverbs  Correctly 


To  read  and  think  over 

Are  the  verbs  in  the  following  sen¬ 
tences  transitive  or  intransitive? 

The  milk  smells  sour. 

This  candy  tastes  sweet. 

Our  garden  looks  dry. 

Helen  acts  happy. 

This  coat  feels  soft. 

In  these  sentences  the  adjectives 
sour,  sweet ,  dry,  happy,  and  soft  describe 
the  quality  or  state  of  the  subject.  If 
you  were  to  say,  “This  candy  tastes 
sourly,”  you  would  be  stating  that  the 
candy  was  doing  the  tasting,  and  you 
would  be  describing  the  way  in  which 
the  act  of  tasting  was  carried  out. 

What  is  the  difference  in  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  these  two  sentences? 


Harry  feels  kind. 

Harry  feels  kindly  toward  Andrew. 
In  the  first  sentence  the  adjective 
kind  describes  Harry’s  state  of  mind. 
In  the  second  sentence  the  adverb 
kindly  explains  the  manner  in  which 
Harry  regards  Andrew.  Notice  in 
these  sentences  how  good  and  well  are 
used. 

The  cake  looks  good. 

The  boy  looks  well. 

After  certain  verbs,  such  as  look, 
feel,  taste,  and  smell,  which  are  in¬ 
transitive,  a  predicate  adjective  is 
used  to  describe  the  subject. 

In  the  first  sentence  the  adjective 
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(, Besides ,  Beside')  Mr.  Jenkins  several  girls  were  fishing . 


good  describes  the  quality  of  the  cake. 
In  the  second  well  is  an  adjective  (not 
an  adverb)  describing  the  state  of 
health  of  the  boy. 

In  addition  to  reviewing  the  rules 
below,  you  should  learn  the  difference 
between  some  and  somewhat. 

Do  not  use  the  adjective  some  when 

you  should  use  the  adverb  some¬ 
what. 

Right:  Here  are  some  apples. 

Right:  This  apple  is  somewhat  bet¬ 
ter  than  that  one. 

Wrong:  This  apple  is  some  better 
than  that  one. 

Be  careful  to  use  correctly  the  word 
equally  in  making  comparisons. 

It  is  correct  to  say  Ed  and  Mark  are 
equally  strong.  It  is  also  correct  to 
say  Ed  is  as  strong  as  Mark  is.  It  is  not 
correct  to  say  Ed  is  equally  as  strong  as 
Mark ,  for  equally  and  as  mean  the  same. 

Do  not  use  the  word  place  instead  of 

the  adverb  where. 

Do  not  say,  “I  am  going  some  place 


today.”  Say,  “I  am  going  some¬ 
where  today.” 

Remember  that  well  is  an  adverb 
except  when  it  means  healthy. 

Ellen  plays  well,  (adverb) 

She  is  well  now.  (adjective) 

Do  not  use  the  adjective  real  for  the 
adverb  really  or  very. 

Do  not  say,  ‘  ‘  We  worked  real  well 
yesterday.”  Say,  “We  worked  very 
well  yesterday.” 

Remember  that  almost  means 
nearly  or  not  quite. 

Do  not  say  most  when  you  mean  al¬ 
most. 

Right:  We  almost  succeeded. 

Wrong:  We  most  succeeded. 

When  you  wish  to  express  the  idea 
in  addition  to,  use  the  adverb  be¬ 
sides. 

Do  not  confuse  it  with  beside ,  which 
means  at  the  side  of. 

Right:  I  sat  beside  Marie. 

Right:  I  was  shy  besides  being  a 
newcomer. 
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Wrong:  I  was  shy  beside  being  a 
newcomer. 

When  you  wish  to  state  that  you 
went  as  far  as  you  could,  say,  “This 
is  as  far  as  I  went.” 

Do  not  say,  “This  is  all  the  farther 
I  went.” 

It  is  incorrect  to  say  these  or  those 
with  the  noun  kind,  which  is  singu¬ 
lar. 

Right:  This  kind  of  food  is  good. 
Wrong:  These  kind  of  foods  are  good. 

The  articles  a  and  an  should  not  be 
used  after  an  expression  such  as 
kind  of  and  sort  of. 

Right:  What  kind  of  sweater  did 
you  buy? 

Wrong:  What  kind  of  a  sweater  did 
you  buy? 

Use  rather  to  modify  an  adjective 
or  an  adverb ;  do  not  use  kind  of. 

Right:  We  were  rather  pleased  with 
the  result. 

Wrong:  We  were  kind  of  pleased 
with  the  result. 

Always  use  from  not  than  after  the 
word  different. 

Right:  Your  dog  is  different  from 
mine. 

Wrong:  Your  dog  is  different  than 
mine. 

Remember  that  them  should  be 
used  only  as  a  pronoun.  It  should 
never  be  used  as  an  adjective  to 
modify  a  noun. 

Right:  Those  plants  are  growing 
well. 

Wrong:  Them  plants  are  growing 
well. 


Remember  that  there  and  here  are 
adverbs.  They  should  not  be  used 
to  modify  a  noun  or  a  pronoun. 

Right:  That  boy  is  in  our  class. 
Wrong:  That  there  boy  is  in  our  class. 

To  write  by  yourself  or  to  read  aloud 

Down  the  left  margin  of  your  paper 
place  numbers  to  correspond  with 
those  in  the  blanks  in  the  following 
sentences.  After  each,  place  the  word 
which  you  choose  to  fill  the  blank. 
If  your  teacher  prefers,  you  may  read 
the  sentences,  supplying  the  correct 
form. 

It  is  _1_  (some,  somewhat)  pleas¬ 
anter  today.  The  air  feels  (some 
warmer,  somewhat  warmer,  some¬ 
what  more  warmly).  3  .  (That 
there,  The)  ice  sheet  which  has  ~1— 
(almost,  most)  covered  the  backyard 
is  melting  _JL_  (some,  somewhat). 
It  is  -JL_  (kind  of,  rather)  springlike. 
This  is  the  _Z_  (kind  of  a,  kind  of) 
day  when  _JL_  (most,  almost)  every¬ 
one  feels  -1-  (some,  somewhat)  -19.. 
(gayer,  more  gaily).  It  is  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  JJ—  (from,  than)  the  weather 
we  have  been  having.  The  breeze 
feels  _kL  (good,  well).  _EL  (Every 
place,  Everywhere)  you  see  little 
brooks  running  out  from  the  edges  of 
snow  piles.  They  look  ..I..4  (clear, 
clearly)  at  first.  Some  of  them  run 
JJL  (real,  very)  fast  and  merging 
form  a  _!!_  (kind  of  a,  kind  of)  rivulet. 
On  our  place  the  pond  is  _1_  (all  the 
farther,  as  far  as)  they  can  run.  When 
we  were  -11..  (some,  somewhat) 
younger,  on  this  _L2_  (sort  of,  sort  of  a) 
day,  we  20  (most,  almost)  always 
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held  boat  races.  They  were  JLL 
(equally  exciting  as,  as  exciting  as)  real 
boat  races.  We  liked  them  the  best  of 
_22_  (any  game,  all  games).  Each  of 
us  chose  a  chip  -22-  (real,  very)  care¬ 
fully  and  a  long  stick.  Each  player’s 
chip  looked  221-  (good,  well)  to  him. 
In  fact,  except  to  experts  like  us 
all  chips  looked  -22-  (equally  good, 
equally  as  good).  One  of  the  rules 
was  that  each  player  could  have  five 
pokes  with  his  stick.  The  purpose 
of  222—  (this,  this  here)  rule  was  to  let 
a  player  help  his  chip  out  of  an  eddy 
or  other  place  when  it  had  gone  -21— 
(all  the  farther,  as  far  as)  it  could 
without  help.  The  rule  worked  28. . 
(real,  very)  222—  (good,  well).  Every¬ 
body  played  -ifL  (fair,  fairly).  We 
-21-  (most,  almost)  always  started  up 
by  the  barn.  It  was  higher  than  32 
(any,  any  other)  place  on  the  farm. 
There  was  also  the  biggest  snow  pile 
of  222—  (any,  all).  The  ground  looked 
-21—  (soft,  softly)  there.  The  streams 
cut  -22-  (kind  of,  rather)  deep  gullies 
in  this  -22-  (kind  of,  rather)  loose  dirt 
around  the  barn.  The  frost  went  out  of 
this  dirt  -21-  (some,  somewhat)  sooner 
than  -22-  (anywhere,  any  place)  else. 
Some  chips  were  different  39  (from, 
than)  others.  They  would  travel  40 
(real,  very)  _£L  (good,  well)  and  catch 
up  with  slow  ones.  We  had  another  rule 
-i2-  (equally  as,  equally)  important. 
-12-  (That  there,  That)  chip  that 
overtook  another  and  bumped  it  gave 
the  owner  of  the  faster  chip  the  right 
to  an  extra  poke.  We  used  to  scream 
and  yell  at  -il_  (these  here,  these)  fast 
chips  louder  than  at  -l3.,  (any,  any 


others).  Perhaps  -22-  (these,  them) 
races  would  have  looked  _£L  (some, 
somewhat)  -12—  (tamer,  more  tamely) 
to  you  than  other  games,  but  we  liked 
them  -12-  (equally  as  much  as,  as 
much  as)  we  liked  more  complicated 
ones. 

To  discuss  in  class 

When  you  are  called  on,  read  the 
sentences  as  your  teacher  directs, 
choosing  the  correct  words  to  fill 
the  blanks.  Compare  your  choices 
with  those  of  other  members  of  the 
class.  Correct  errors  if  you  have  made 
any. 

To  test  yourself 

Number  a  paper  to  correspond  with 
the  numbers  of  the  following  sen¬ 
tences.  Place  after  each  number  the 
incorrect  expression  which  you  find 
in  the  sentence  that  has  the  same  num¬ 
ber;  then  write  the  correct  words 
which  should  have  been  used. 

i.  Uncle  Amos’s  cottage  is  smaller 
than  any  on  the  beach,  z.  Beside  it 
is  the  oldest  of  any.  3 .  It  is  a  kind  of 
a  weatherbeaten  gray.  4.  In  winter 
it  looks  real  coldly,  but  in  summer  it 
looks  some  more  pleasantly  because 
vines  and  shrubs  kind  of  hide  its  harsh 
lines.  3.  It  is  built  on  a  point  of 
rocks.  6.  Uncle  Amos’s  cottage  is  all 
the  farther  you  can  go  at  the  east  end 
of  the  beach.  7.  At  high  tide  you 
would  most  expect  it  to  float  away. 
8.  All  day  long  gulls  and  terns  beside 
wheel  around  it,  for  Uncle  Amos  feeds 
them.  He  is  equally  as  kind  to  chil¬ 
dren. 
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9-  When  Sally  and  Brad  were 
smaller  than  any  children  in  their 
family,  they  spent  a  summer  with 
Uncle  Amos.  io.  The  air  smelled 
strangely  to  them  at  first,  n.  Sally 
was  some  surprised  to  find  that  twice 
a  day  the  ocean  would  come  up  to  the 
front  steps.  iz.  At  first  Brad  was 
equally  as  afraid  as  Sally  was  that  this 
might  not  be  all  the  farther  it  would 
come.  13.  They  liked  better  than  any 
the  times  when  it  went  away.  14. 
The  wide,  sandy  beach  looked  differ¬ 
ently  than  what  it  did  at  high  tide. 
15.  Every  place  they  looked  they  saw 
fine  yellow  sand.  16.  Toward  the 
edge  of  the  ocean  it  felt  hardly  and 
firmly,  but  away  from  the  water  where 
it  was  some  drier  it  felt  softly.  Their 
feet  would  sink  into  it.  17.  That 
there  firm  sand  was  different  than  the 


rest  in  another  way.  18.  If  they  dug 
down  all  the  farther  they  could,  the 
hole  they  made  would  soon  fill  with 
water.  19.  Brad  could  dig  these  holes 
real  good.  zo.  Beside  Sally  liked  to 
watch  them  fill  up.  zi.  They  both 
were  equally  as  quick  to  notice  that 
the  holes  nearer  the  ocean  filled  some 
quicker  than  those  farther  away.  zz. 
They  called  these  kind  of  holes  wells. 
Z3.  Every  place  they  dug  these  here 
wells,  the  water  in  them  tasted  saltily. 

To  correct  your  work 

As  your  teacher  or  a  classmate  reads 
the  correct  versions  of  the  sentences, 
correct  errors  which  you  have  made, 
but  do  not  erase.  Hand  in  your  paper. 
For  more  practice,  turn  to  Exercise 
II  A  on  page  191. 


3 .  Placing  Adverbs  Correctly  and  Punctuating  a  Series 


To  read  to  yourself 

When  you  use  adverbs,  especially 
only,  merely ,  just ,  almost ,  nearly ,  and 
scarcely ,  you  should  be  careful  to  place 
them  so  that  they  modify  the  right 
word;  otherwise,  you  may  mislead 
the  person  to  whom  you  are  speaking. 
What  does  each  of  these  sentences  mean? 
1.  Only  Pat  painted  the  shed, 
z.  Pat  only  painted  the  shed. 

3.  Pat  painted  only  the  shed. 

From  the  first  sentence  you  learn  that 
Pat  had  no  help.  In  the  second  you 
discover  that  he  did  nothing  to  the  shed 
except  paint  it.  In  the  third  you  find 
that  he  painted  nothing  but  the  shed. 

Find  the  adjectives,  adverbs,  nouns, 


and  verbs  in  the  following  sentences. 
Where  are  commas  used? 

4.  We  wore  black,  white,  and  yellow 
mittens. 

5.  We  played  happily,  quietly,  and 
long. 

6.  We  played,  sang,  and  ate  together. 

7.  We  found  dates,  nuts,  and  raisins 
in  the  pantry. 

What  do  the  words  black ,  white , 
yellow  modify?  What  part  of  speech 
are  they? 

What  do  happily ,  quietly,  long  mod¬ 
ify?  What  part  of  speech  are  they? 

What  part  of  speech  are  played,  sang, 
ate ? 


What  part  of  speech  are  dates ,  nuts , 
raisins ? 

What  mark  of  punctuation  is  used 
to  separate  these  words?  Notice  that 
the  same  mark  is  used  before  and  in 
each  group. 

Three  or  more  words  (adjectives, 
adverbs,  verbs,  nouns,  etc.)  used 
in  the  same  way  in  the  sentence  are 
said  to  be  in  a  series.  The  words  in 
a  series  are  separated  by  commas. 
There  should  always  be  a  comma 
before  and  in  such  a  series. 

Decide  on  the  exact  meaning  of  each 
of  the  following  sentences.  In  which 
sentence  does  the  omission  of  a  comma 
change  the  meaning  of  the  sentence? 
i.  Frank  saved  almost  all  the  papers, 
books,  and  pictures. 

2..  Frank  almost  saved  all  the  papers, 
books,  and  pictures. 

3.  Sarah,  Morris,  and  Sam  only  nib¬ 
bled  at  their  sandwiches. 

4.  Only  Sarah,  Morris,  and  Sam  nib¬ 
bled  at  their  sandwiches. 

3.  Sarah  Morris  and  Sam  nibbled  only 
at  their  sandwiches. 


6.  Louise  merely  heard  the  dogs,  boys, 
and  girls. 

7.  Louise  heard  merely  the  dogs,  boys, 
and  girls. 

8 .  Andrew  often  thought  of  practicing. 

9.  Andrew  thought  of  practicing  often. 

10.  We  had  scarcely  decided  to  plant  a 
tree. 

11.  We  had  decided  to  plant  scarcely 
a  tree. 

To  discuss  in  class 

Where  should  you  place  adverbs  in 
a  sentence? 

How  are  words  in  a  series  punctu¬ 
ated? 

When  you  are  called  on,  explain 
the  meaning  of  the  sentences  you  are 
asked  to  read  aloud.  Listen  while 
others  read,  to  see  whether  you  agree 
with  the  meanings  they  give.  In 
which  sentences  did  the  omission  of  a 
comma  change  the  meaning? 

To  test  yourself 

In  the  following  exercise  you  will 
find  a  sentence  followed  by  a  word  in 
parentheses.  Rewrite  the  sentence. 


Mark  James ,  Henry  Frank ,  and  Eleanor  Hyde  are  -picnicking. 
How  can  you  make  this  statement  agree  with  the  picture? 


inserting  the  word  in  parentheses  in 
different  places.  Punctuate  the  sen¬ 
tences  correctly  to  give  the  required 
meaning  so  that  you  will  have  one 
new  sentence  for  each  meaning  indi¬ 
cated. 

Henry  helped  his  father  address  the 
package,  (only) 

i .  Henry  was  the  only  one  who 
helped. 

2~  He  helped  address  the  package,  but 
he  did  not  address  an  envelope. 

3.  There  was  no  more  than  one 
package. 

4.  Henry  did  nothing  but  help  his 
father. 

Sally  James  and  Austin  heard  the 
band,  (just) 

5.  Three  persons  heard  the  band  but 
did  not  see  it. 

6.  Only  two  persons  heard  the  band. 

7.  Three  persons  heard  the  band  but 
nothing  else. 

The  girls  had  finished  their  perfect 
sweaters,  (almost) 

8.  The  sweaters  were  completed  and 
without  many  imperfections. 

9.  The  sweaters  were  not  quite  com¬ 
pleted. 


Any  boys  who  could  hope  to  escape 
left  early,  (scarcely) 

10.  A  few  boys  who  could  hope  to  get 
away  left  early. 

11.  Boys  who  had  little  hope  of  escap¬ 
ing  left  early. 

Esther  missed  the  first  problem, 
(almost) 

11.  She  did  not  quite  fail  on  the  first 
problem. 

13.  Near  the  beginning  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  she  missed  one. 

Horace  Lewis  and  I  succeeded  in 
crossing  the  widest  chasm,  (nearly) 

14.  Two  persons  crossed  one  of  the 
widest  chasms. 

13.  Three  persons  failed  to  cross  the 
widest  chasm  of  all. 

To  correct  your  work 

As  your  teacher  or  a  classmate  reads 
the  correct  versions  of  the  sentences 
and  tells  the  correct  punctuation  to  be 
used,  mark  distinctly  on  your  paper 
each  sentence  which  you  find  is  incor¬ 
rect.  Before  you  hand  in  your  paper, 
correct  your  errors  without  erasing. 
For  more  practice,  turn  to  Exercise 
II  B  on  page  19 2.. 


4.  Correct  Forms  of  Special  Verbs 


To  read  to  yourself 

Which  are  the  forms  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  verbs  that  are  correct  to  use  with  a 
helping  word  such  as  has ,  have ,  had, 
is ,  are ,  was ,  or  well ? 

1.  begin,  began,  begun;  2..  blow, 
blew,  blown;  3.  break,  broke,  broken; 
4.  choose,  chose,  chosen;  5.  come, 
came,  come;  6.  do,  did,  done;  7.  drink, 


drank,  drunk;  8.  drive,  drove,  driven; 
9.  drown,  drowned,  drowned;  10.  eat, 
ate,  eaten;  11.  fall,  fell,  fallen;  12..  fly, 
flew,  flown;  13.  freeze,  froze,  frozen; 
14.  give,  gave,  given;  13.  go,  went, 
gone;  16.  grow,  grew,  grown;  17. 
know,  knew,  known;  18.  lie,  lay, 
lain;  19.  lay,  laid,  laid;  2.0.  ring,  rang, 
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rung;  2.1 .  run,  ran,  run;  zz.  see,  saw, 
seen;  2.3.  sit,  sat,  sat;  Z4.  sing,  sang, 
sung;  2.5.  speak,  spoke,  spoken;  2.6. 
steal,  stole,  stolen;  2.7.  swim,  swam, 
swum;i8.  take,  took,  taken;  19.  throw, 
threw,  thrown;  30.  write,  wrote,  writ¬ 
ten;  31.  ride,  rode,  ridden;  31.  tear, 
tore,  torn;  33.  wear,  wore,  worn. 

Which  forms  should  be  used  with¬ 
out  a  helping  word?  Be  sure  you 
remember  the  following  rules : 

The  word  can  is  used  when  you 
mean  that  a  person  is  able  to  do 
something  or  when  you  are  asking 
if  he  is  able  to  do  it.  May  is  used 
when  you  are  asking  or  giving  per¬ 
mission. 

Can  I  climb  up  beside  you 7  means  ‘  ‘  Am 
I  able  to  climb  up  beside  you?” 

May  I  climb  up  where  you  arel  means 
Will  you  let  me  climb  up  beside  you?” 

The  verb  teach  means  to  explain  or 
show  a  person  how  something  is 
done.  The  verb  learn  means  to  find 
out  from  someone  else  or  by  your¬ 
self  what  something  means  or  how 
to  do  something. 

It  is  correct  to  say: 

Mr.  Green  teaches  us  science;  we  have 
learned  how  light  is  reflected. 

It  is  incorrect  to  say: 

He  learned  us  science. 

Sit  is  an  intransitive  verb. 

Set  is  a  transitive  verb. 

Why  is  it  incorrect  to  say,  “I  set 
there  all  day”? 

Lie  is  an  intransitive  verb. 

Lay  is  a  transitive  verb. 

Why  should  you  not  say,  “Lay 
down,  Rex”? 


If  you  need  to  review  transitive  and 
intransitive  verbs,  turn  to  Lesson  z, 
page  109. 

The  helping  word  had  should  never 
be  used  with  the  verb  ought. 

It  is  correct  to  say: 

We  ought  to  study  now.  We  ought  to 
have  studied  yesterday,  oughtn't  wel 
It  is  not  correct  to  say: 

We  had  ought  to  study  now.  We  hadn't 
ought  to  study ,  had  wel 

To  discuss  in  class 

How  can  you  tell  whether  a  verb  is 
transitive  or  intransitive? 

What  should  you  remember  about 
the  verb  ought ? 

What  is  the  difference  in  meaning 
between  can  and  may? 

How  should  you  use  the  verbs  teach 
and  learn ? 

Why  is  it  incorrect  to  say  “The 
paper  has  laid  there  for  a  week”? 

To  write  by  yourself  or  to  read  aloud 

Number  your  paper  to  correspond 
with  the  sentences  below,  and  beside 
each  number  write  the  correct  form  of 
the  word  given  in  the  parentheses. 

1.  Miss  Stock  is  (learning,  teaching) 
us  to  observe. 

z.  She  says  we  (had  ought,  ought)  to 
learn  to  see  (accurate,  accurately). 

3.  That  is  something  each  of  us  will 
have  to  (learn,  teach)  (himself,  them¬ 
selves). 

4.  She  says  that  anyone  who  sees  (per¬ 
fect,  perfectly)  can  draw. 

5.  I  (don’t,  don’t  hardly)  agree  with 
her. 
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6.  She  (set,  sat)  a  simple  vase  on  the 
desk  in  front  of  me. 

7 .  I  (lay,  laid)  my  pencil  down. 

8.  I  (sat,  set)  looking  at  it  a  long 
time. 

9.  I  could  see  it  (perfect,  perfectly). 

10.  I  didn’t  need  (anybody,  nobody) 
to  (learn,  teach)  me  how  to  see  it. 

11.  Then  Miss  Stock  said,  (“Can, 
May)  you  see  it  clearly?’’ 

ix.  I  said,  “I  (can,  may)  see  it.” 

13.  (“Can,  May)  you  draw  it?’’  she 
asked. 

14.  (“Can,  May)  I  try?’’  I  asked. 

13.  “Keep  the  vase  (sitting,  setting) 
in  front  of  you,’’  she  told  me. 

16.  “When  you  finish,  (sit,  set)  it  on 
the  shelf  where  the  paper  (lies,  lays).’’ 

17.  “Shall  I  (lie,  lay)  my  drawing  on 
the  same  shelf?’’ 

18.  “No,  everyone  (had  ought, ought) 
to  (lie,  lay)  (his,  their)  drawing  away 
carefully  where  the  first  class  has  (laid, 
lain)  theirs.’’ 

19.  (“Hadn’t  we  ought,  Oughtn’t 
we)  to  (lie,  lay)  our  papers  in  a  sep¬ 
arate  pile?’’ 

To  correct  in  class 

As  a  classmate  or  your  teacher  reads 
the  correct  forms,  correct  your  paper. 
Mark  any  errors  and  find  out  why  they 
are  wrong. 

To  test  yourself 

Number  your  paper  to  correspond 
with  the  numbers  of  the  blanks  in  the 
sentences  below.  Then  write  the  cor¬ 
rect  form  beside  each  number,  or  you 
may  read  the  sentences  aloud. 

We  were  all  small  children  playing 


hide  and  seek  — 1_  (stealthy,  stealth¬ 
ily).  We  had  _L_  (knew,  known)  for 
some  time  that  we  LL_  (had  ought, 
ought)  to  go  home.  The  light  had 
— i_  (began,  begun)  to  fade.  Most  of 
the  birds  had  _L_  (flew,  flown)  off. 
The  shadows  had  _ L.  (grew,  grown) 
deeper.  Our  parents’  calls  had  _L_ 
(rung,  rang)  out  more  than  once. 
Because  we  wanted  just  one  more 
game,  we  _ L_  (steal,  stole)  about— L 
(cautious,  cautiously).  The  dew  had 
-liL  (fallen,  fell)  and  felt  cool  to  our 
feet.  Marge  and  I  had  _!J—  (chose, 
chosen)  our  favorite  place  for  hiding. 
A  few  slats  had  been  LL  (broken, 
broke)  from  the  lattice  around  the 
steps  of  a  vacant  house.  We  LL 
(couldn’t,  could)  hardly  squeeze  be¬ 
tween  them.  The  goal  was  just  above 
our  heads  LL  (not  scarcely,  scarcely) 
six  inches  away.  We  had  LL  (laid, 
lain)  in  our  nook  some  time  when  we 
realized  that  Stan,  who  was  It,  was 
LL  (setting,  sitting)  on  the  steps  and 
wouldn’t  move.  From  time  to  time 
he  LL  (sang,  sung)  out  as  he  tagged 
for  goal  some  players  whom  he  had 
—LiL  (seen,  see)  as  they  had  LL  (stole, 
stolen)  toward  the  goal.  The  next 
thing  I  _LL  (knew,  know)  I  realized  I 
had  been  asleep  and  had  suddenly 
waked. 

To  correct  in  class 

Correct  your  paper  as  a  classmate  or 
your  teacher  reads  the  correct  form. 
If  you  made  errors,  correct  them  be¬ 
fore  you  hand  in  your  paper.  If  you 
need  more  practice,  turn  to  Exercise 
II  A  on  page  191. 
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More  Practice 


A.  Head  your  paper  Adjective,  De¬ 
gree,  Word  Modified.  Then  list  all 
the  adjectives  in  the  paragraph  below 
and  tell  what  word  each  modifies. 
If  an  adjective  is  used  in  the  compara¬ 
tive  or  superlative  degree,  write  com¬ 
parative  or  superlative  in  the  column 
headed  Degree.  Star  any  adjectives 
that  are  used  as  predicate  adjectives. 
Disregard  articles. 

It  was  a  town  of  red  brick  or  of 
brick  that  would  have  been  red  if  the 
smoke  and  ashes  had  allowed  it;  but  as 
matters  stood  it  was  a  town  unnatu¬ 
rally  red  and  black  like  the  painted 
face  of  a  savage.  It  was  a  town  of 
machinery  and  tall  chimneys,  out  of 
which  interminable  serpents  of  smoke 
trailed  themselves  endlessly  and  never 
uncoiled.  It  had  a  black  canal  in  it, 
and  a  river  that  was  purple  with  ill¬ 
smelling  dye,  and  vast  piles  of  build¬ 
ings  full  of  blackened  windows.  Here 
a  rattling  and  a  trembling  went  on 
always.  Here  the  piston  of  the  steam- 
engine  worked  monotonously  up  and 
down  like  the  head  of  an  elephant  in  a 
state  of  melancholy  madness.  It  con¬ 
tained  several  large  streets  all  of  which 
were  alike  and  many  small  streets 
still  more  alike,  inhabited  by  people 
equally  alike,  who  all  went  in  and 
out  at  the  same  hours  with  the  same 
sound  upon  the  same  pavements  to  do 
the  same  work  and  to  whom  every 
day  was  the  same  as  yesterday  and 
tomorrow  and  every  year  the  counter¬ 


part  of  the  last  and  the  next. 

B.  Head  your  paper  Adverb,  Degree, 
Word  Modified,  Part  of  Speech.  Then 
list  the  adverbs  in  the  passage  given 
in  Exercise  A.  If  an  adverb  is  used  in 
the  comparative  or  superlative  degree, 
write  Comparative  or  Superlative  in  the 
column  headed  Degree.  In  the  col¬ 
umn  headed  Part  of  Speech  tell  the 
part  of  speech  of  the  word  which  the 
adverb  modifies. 

C.  Copy  the  following  sentences  or 
read  them  aloud  if  your  teacher  prefers, 
making  correct  choices  and  correcting 
any  errors  that  you  find. 

i.  We  found  a  hiding  place  which  is 
(more  secret,  more  secreter)  than  our 
old  one. 

i.  It  is  a  cave  with  the  (most  winding- 
est,  most  winding)  passage  you  can 
imagine. 

3.  Hank  is  the  (more  excited,  most 
excited)  of  our  group,  because  he  was 
the  (most  bravest,  bravest)  in  ex¬ 
ploring  it. 

4.  It  is  darker  than  a  cellar  in  its  (most 
brightest,  brightest)  part. 

3.  In  the  part  (farther,  farthest)  from 
the  opening  there  isn’t  absolutely  no 
light. 

6.  Hank  said,  “(Let’s,  Let’s  us)  keep 
this  place  secret.’’ 

7.  “Don’t  (let  us,  let’s  us)  tell  anyone 
outside  the  gang  about  it.’’ 

8.  “(Its,  It’s)  lots  (more  nicer,  nicer) 
than  any  other  clubhouse  we  could 
find.’’ 
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The  opening  looked  (wide,  widely ). 


9.  “It  is  certainly  the  best  of  the  two  if  you  aren’t  forgetting  Jake’s  cellar; 

we’ve  had.”  that  was  really  the  first  clubhouse  we 

10.  “(Its,  It’s)  the  better  of  the  three,  ever  had.’’ 


II 


A.  Copy  or  read  aloud  the  following 
sentences,  choosing  correct  forms  and 
correcting  any  errors. 

1.  The  cliff  at  the  north  end  of  the 
field  looked  (high,  highly). 

2..  A  path  that  looked  (easy,  easily) 
led  around  it’s  back  and  up  to  its 
summit. 

3 .  Once  when  we  decided  (sudden, 
suddenly)  to  take  a  short  cut  down  its 
face,  we  discovered  at  the  bottom  a 
cave. 

4.  The  opening  looked  (wide,  widely). 

5 .  Inside  there  was  a  large  room  which 
smelled  (musty,  mustily). 

6.  At  the  back  where  we  could  see 
little,  it  felt  (narrow,  narrowly). 

7.  By  exploring  (careful,  carefully) 
we  found  at  one  side  a  passage  to 
another  room. 

8.  This  second  room  smelled  equally 
as  (stale,  stalely)  as  the  other. 

9.  At  a  little  distance  in  front  of  the 
cave  (lay,  laid)  an  open  grassy  plot, 
big  enough  for  a  stage  and  (beside, 
besides)  a  few  onlookers. 


10.  The  opening  itself  was  (most, 
almost)  hidden  from  this  plot  by 
thick  bushes. 

11.  This  cave  supplied  us  (easy,  easily) 
with  two  (equally  exciting,  equally  as 
exciting)  games. 

ii.  Each  of  these  games  was  (equally 
as  difficult,  equally  difficult)  as  the 
other. 

13.  When  we  were  Indians,  we  ap¬ 
proached  the  cave  (stealthy,  stealth¬ 
ily)  and  (almost,  most)  massacred  the 
whites  within. 

14.  When  real  often  we  played  cops 
and  robbers,  we  hid  (furtive,  furtively) 
in  the  farthest  part. 

15.  The  pile  of  rocks  at  the  end  of  the 
second  room  was  (all  the  farther,  as 
far  as)  we  could  go. 

1 6.  If  we  kept  our  wits  about  us  care¬ 
ful  ,  we  could  (easy,  easily)  dodge  the 
staunchest  G-men. 

17.  We  sure  worked  (good,  well)  to¬ 
gether. 

18.  It  was  easy  to  deceive  the  attack¬ 
ers  by  turning  our  heads  toward  a 
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wall  and  speaking  soft. 

19.  The  echoes  picked  up  the  voices 
and  repeated  them  (endless,  endlessly). 
7.0.  It  was  always  (some,  somewhat) 
harder  for  the  attacking  or  invading 
party  than  for  the  defenders. 

2.1.  The  invaders  had  to  make  their 
campaigns  (equally  as  skillful,  equally 
skillful),  else  they  themselves  would 
be  captured  (sudden,  suddenly). 
zz.  In  the  pitch  blackness,  we  scalped 
one  another  (thorough,  thoroughly), 
arrested  criminals,  or  captured  prison¬ 
ers  according  to  the  game  of  the 
moment. 

2.3.  (Some,  Somewhat)  later  we  used 
the  mouth  of  the  cave  for  the  back¬ 
ground  of  our  outdoor  stage. 

14.  It  worked  (good,  well)  for  such 
scenes  as  Macbeth’s  visit  to  the 
witches. 

zy  And  it  served  equally  as  good  for 
a  place  to  keep  properties. 

B.  Rewrite  or  read  aloud  the  follow-* 
ing  sentences  to  give  the  exact  mean¬ 
ing  required.  Use  the  word  indicated 
in  each  case.  Punctuate  the  sentences 
correctly. 

David  James  and  Henry  played  at 
the  concert,  (only) 

1.  Just  three  persons  gave  the  con¬ 
cert. 

z.  This  was  the  one  concert  given. 

3 .  Two  persons  played  but  did  nothing 
else  at  the  concert. 

4.  Three  persons  played  nowhere  but 
at  the  concert. 


An  accident  occurred  at  the  end  of 
the  program,  (almost) 

5.  The  accident  took  place  near  the 
end  of  the  program. 

6.  The  accident  did  not  take  place. 
Helen  Francis  BeuJah  Douglas  and 

Jane  completed  their  work  on  the 
scenery,  (just) 

7.  Three  persons  recently  finished  their 
work  on  the  scenery. 

8.  Only  five  persons  finished  their 
work  on  the  scenery. 

9.  Four  persons  finished  their  work  on 
the  scenery  but  on  nothing  else. 

10.  Five  persons  finished  their  work 
on  the  scenery,  but  they  didn’t  finish 
anybody  else’s. 

One  of  the  group  could  hear  a  sound, 
(scarcely) 

11.  Hardly  anyone  heard  a  sound. 

ii.  One  was  able  with  difficulty  to 
hear  a  sound. 

13.  One  of  the  group  was  practically 
deaf. 

Harry  Frank  and  Sarah  raised  veg¬ 
etables.  (merely) 

14.  Three  persons  raised  nothing  but 
vegetables. 

15 .  Two  persons  raised  but  did  not  sell 
vegetables. 

16.  No  one  but  the  three  persons  men¬ 
tioned  raised  vegetables. 

17.  Only  two  persons  raised  vegeta¬ 
bles. 

18.  Two  persons  raised  vegetables 
only. 

19.  Three  persons  raised  but  did  not 
market  vegetables. 


For  Study  and  Better  Reading 


i.  To  Test  Your  Ability  to  Understand  What  You  Read 


To  read  by  yourself 

Read  the  following  passage  carefully 
so  that  you  can  answer  questions  about 
it. 

Tom  probably  taught  his  classmates 
the  value  of  being  self-contained  better 
than  many  sermons  could  have  taught 
this  virtue.  Tom  had  two  qualities 
on  which  he  prided  himself;  one  was 
his  sense  of  humor  and  the  other  was 
his  competitive  spirit.  His  sense  of 
fun  was  so  keen  that  he  frequently  saw 
humor  where  it  would  have  escaped  a 
less  searching  eye  than  his,  and  he 
saw  a  chance  to  outwit  a  potential 
rival  in  every  situation  that  involved 
two  persons,  if  he  was  one  of  them. 
Older  persons  who  found  Tom  vastly 
entertaining  predicted  a  brilliant  career 
for  him,  but  some  of  his  associates 
occasionally  hoped  these  were  false 
prophets.  They  learned  to  tell  him 
nothing  but  not  because  he  could  not 
keep  a  secret.  He  kept  many  when 
keeping  them  would  further  his  own 
ends.  Moreover,  many  a  human  sieve 
has  been  held  in  high  esteem.  Tom’s 
failing  was  rather  an  inability  to  ex¬ 
ercise  a  kindly  reticence  if  he  knew 
something  that  would  either  provoke 
a  laugh  or  cause  a  rival  to  lose  face. 
To  be  fair  to  Tom,  he  was  not  so  much 
concerned  to  cause  another  person  dis¬ 
comfort  as  he  was  to  show  that  he  was 
able  to  cause  the  discomfort  and  there¬ 
fore  appear  the  stronger  man  of  the  two. 


There  was  the  time  that  Simon 
Foster  entertained  the  new  coach. 
Simon  and  his  mother  lived  so  neatly 
on  so  tiny  a  budget  that  they  had 
never  needed  a  mousetrap.  For  the 
coach,  Simon  had  bought  with  his 
paper  money  as  fine  a  steak  as  he  had 
ever  seen.  He  told  Tom  that  at  the 
market  it  looked  large  enough  for  a 
family  of  six.  In  his  mother’s  broiler 
it  looked  considerably  smaller.  On 
his  mother’s  dinner  table  it  gave  him 
a  horrid  shock.  Would  it  be  large 
enough  to  offer  the  coach  a  second 
helping?  Simon  confessed  he  would 
never  again  have  so  nervous  a  moment 
as  those  during  which  he  carved  the 
steak.  When,  one  day  that  same 
week,  Tom  found  Simon  talking  to  the 
coach,  he  could  not  resist  saying, 
“Simon  has  been  telling  us  all  what  a 
grand  appetite  you  have!”  Simon 
could  only  stammer  miserably,  “You 
didn’t  understand  what  I  said,”  and 
when  the  coach  said,  “I  rather  think 
he  did,”  Simon  wasn’t  quite  sure  what 
he  meant. 

To  write  by  yourself 

On  a  sheet  of  paper  answer  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions: 

i.  If  this  passage  is  to  be  considered 
complete  as  it  stands,  is  there  a  sen¬ 
tence  that  seems  unnecessary?  If  you 
find  one,  copy  it. 
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z.  The  qualities  of  kindliness,  loyalty, 
selfishness,  cruelty,  shrewdness  are  not 
mentioned  by  name  in  the  passage 
you  have  just  read;  which  did  Tom 
not  possess? 

3 .  What  do  you  think  the  coach 
meant?  To  make  the  meaning  ab¬ 
solutely  clear,  at  which  boy  should 
the  writer  indicate  that  the  coach 
looked  as  he  spoke? 

4.  Which  phrase  below  best  describes 
Tom?  Eagerness  to  make  a  good  im¬ 
pression,  desire  to  show  power,  will¬ 
ingness  to  turn  a  laugh  on  himself, 
readiness  to  help  others. 

3.  In  spite  of  his  faults,  what  qualities 
that  he  possessed  might  win  him 
friends? 

6.  Is  there  anything  in  this  description 
of  Tom  or  in  your  knowledge  of  sim¬ 
ilar  characters  that  suggests  he  may 
not  have  been  sure  of  himself? 

7.  What  did  older  persons  see  to  ad- 
mire  in  Tom?  Would  they  have  en¬ 
joyed  him  as  much  if  he  had  been  their 
age? 

8.  If  one  of  Tom’s  friends  had  tried  on 


him  the  same  trick  Tom  played  on 
Simon,  what  do  you  think  Tom  would 
have  said? 

9.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  point 
of  view  from  which  Simon  related  the 
incident  and  that  from  which  Tom 
retold  it? 

10.  If  Tom  is  to  be  the  hero  in  a  story 
of  which  this  passage  is  a  small  part, 
for  what  must  the  writer  prepare  the 
reader? 

11.  What  do  you  now  think  was  the 
writer’s  purpose  in  introducing  the 
sentence  that  would  be  unnecessary 
if  this  were  the  entire  story? 

To  discuss  in  class 

Take  your  turn  in  reading  the  an¬ 
swers  you  wrote  to  the  questions 
above.  Find  out  whether  the  class 
thinks  you  can  understand  what  you 
read.  As  others  read  their  answers, 
listen  to  be  sure  that  you  agree. 
When  you  disagree,  explain  why 
courteously  and  quote  phrases  or 
sentences  from  the  description  to  prove 
your  point. 


z.  Reading  Descriptions  Critically 


To  read  to  yourself 

An  invisible  iron  vise  was  squeezing 
the  life  out  of  the  land.  So  intense 
was  the  force  that  one  felt  it  should  be 
as  visible  as  its  effects.  The  naked 
earth  rang  like  steel  to  the  blow  of  a 
shod  hoof.  The  grasses  of  the  meager 
fields  were  brittle  tangles.  Between 
them  thin  white  grains  had  sifted  and 
were  scattered  sparely  on  the  stunted 
evergreen  bushes.  There  was  a  hard, 


niggardly  quality  about  this  sparse 
sprinkling  as  if  a  thicker  fall  had 
been  deliberately  withheld  so  that 
the  lean  soil  might  be  deprived  of 
even  that  mean  benefit.  As  day  after 
day  passed,  the  bare  trees  stood  rigid 
on  the  rocky  hilltops.  At  night 
without  a  draft  of  air,  their  trunks 
cracked  like  rifle  shots  as  the  iron 
pressure  tightened. 
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To  write  by  yourself 

On  a  clean  sheet  of  paper  write  your 
answers  to  these  questions: 

i.  What  is  the  topic  of  this  paragraph? 
z.  Is  the  writer’s  point  of  view  located 
outdoors  or  indoors? 

3.  At  any  season  of  the  year  would 
this  locality  present  a  picture  of  pros¬ 
perity?  On  what  words  do  you  base 
your  answer? 

4.  What  season  of  the  year  is  described 
here? 

5 .  What  phrases  are  used  instead  of  the 
word  snow ? 

6.  What  phrases  are  used  instead  of 
the  word  cold ? 

7.  What  words  do  you  find  that  give 
the  impression  of  privation  and  scanty 
food? 

8.  What  sounds  are  mentioned? 

9.  Nature  is  often  represented  as  gen¬ 
erous  and  open-handed;  how  is  nature 
pictured  here?  What  words  are  used 


to  give  this  impression? 

10.  Are  strong  winds  blowing?  What 
words  tell  you? 

11.  Is  any  living  creature  suggested? 
ix.  What  senses  are  appealed  to? 

To  discuss  in  class 

Why  did  the  writer  choose  the  par¬ 
ticular  point  of  view  he  did? 

Why  does  he  not  tell  you  the  exact 
time  of  day? 

What  does  your  critical  reading  of 
this  paragraph  teach  you  about  read¬ 
ing  other  descriptions?  What  have 
you  learned  that  you  can  use  when  you 
write? 

When  you  are  called  on,  read  your 
answers.  Find  out  whether  the  class 
agrees  with  your  judgment.  Listen 
as  others  read  their  answers.  If  you 
do  not  agree,  explain  courteously,  by 
references  to  the  paragraph,  why  you 
disagree. 


3.  To  Test  Your  Grasp  of  Words 


To  read  to  yourself  and  think  over 

Lois  said,  “Fred  is  courageous.” 

“Yes,  he  really  is  brave,”  Sam 
agreed. 

“He  isn’t  a  bit  cowardly,”  Adele 
added. 

What  word  did  Lois  use  to  describe 
Fred? 

What  word  did  Sam  use? 

Both  these  words  mean  the  same 
thing. 

A  word  that  has  the  same  meaning 


as  another  word  in  the  same  lan¬ 
guage  is  called  a  synonym. 

In  describing  Fred,  Adele  used  a 
word  that  meant  the  opposite  of  Lois’s 
word  and  Sam’s  word. 

A  word  that  is  opposite  in  meaning 
to  another  word  is  called  an  anto¬ 
nym. 

Some  antonyms  are  made  by  using 
the  prefixes  un ,  int  im,  or  non ;  as  kind 
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and  unkind ,  convenient  and  inconvenient , 
moderate  and  immoderate,  poisonous  and 
nonpoisonous. 

Think  of  synonyms  for  each  of  the 
following  words: 
i.  reticent  6.  pressure 

z.  keen  7.  grains  (as  a  noun) 

3.  lean  (as  an  8.  further  (as  a 

adjective)  verb) 

4.  frequent  9.  drift  (as  a  verb) 

5.  discomfort  10.  spare  (as  an 

adjective) 


Think  of  antonyms  for  these  words. 


11.  deliberately 
iz.  force  (as  a  noun) 

13.  thin  (as  an  ad¬ 

jective) 

14.  mean  (as  an 

adjective) 

13.  bare  (as  an 
adjective) 


16.  scattered 

1 7.  deprived 

18.  benefit  (as  a 

noun) 

19.  rigid 

zo.  potential 


To  discuss  in  class 

What  is  an  antonym?  What  is  a 
synonym? 

Take  your  part  in  giving  synonyms 
or  antonyms  for  the  words  you  have 
been  considering.  Does  the  class  agree 
with  your  choices?  Listen  while 
others  give  their  words.  If  you  do  not 
agree,  explain  why.  Did  some  of  the 
class  use  a  meaning  for  the  original 
word  that  was  different  from  the  sense 
in  which  it  was  used  in  the  passages 
you  have  read? 

To  write  by  yourself 

Without  referring  to  the  passages 
which  you  have  read,  try  to  choose  the 


correct  meaning  of  each  of  the  ital¬ 
icized  words  in  the  following  groups. 
Write  each  on  your  paper  beside  the 
number  of  the  group.  Then  turn  to 
the  passage  if  you  need  more  help. 

1.  If  you  vie  with  a  person,  do  you 
succeed,  fail,  compete,  or  despair? 
z.  Is  a  human  sieve  likely  to  be  talka¬ 
tive,  uncommunicative,  proud,  or 
humble? 

3 .  Do  you  describe  a  possible  success  as 
definite,  occasional,  real,  or  potential? 

4.  If  you  bring  about  a  discussion,  do 
you  exaggerate  it,  provoke  it,  under¬ 
estimate  it,  or  ridicule  it? 

5.  Do  you  think  of  an  uneasy  person 
as  serene,  tranquil,  dignified,  or  nerv¬ 
ous? 

6.  When  a  person  stumbles  in  his 
speech,  do  you  say  that  he  speaks 
fluently,  gestures  helplessly,  becomes 
silent,  or  stammers? 

7.  If  a  player  rivals  you  in  skill,  is  he 
your  equal,  your  superior,  your  in¬ 
ferior,  or  your  junior? 

8.  Would  you  call  a  miser  a  niggard, 
a  spendthrift,  a  coward,  or  a  recluse? 

9.  Is  a  piece  of  scorched  paper  white, 
stiff,  slender,  or  brittle? 

10.  Is  a  parsimonious  person  open- 
handed,  mean,  tall,  or  thin? 

To  correct  in  class 

Mark  your  paper  as  a  classmate  or 
your  teacher  reads  the  correct  mean¬ 
ings.  If  you  think  any  of  your  de¬ 
cisions  were  right  which  do  not  agree 
with  the  meaning  read,  consult  first 
the  passage  in  which  the  word  oc¬ 
curred;  then  use  the  dictionary. 
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Unit  Six 
Opinions  and 
Discussions 


:hool,  George  School,  Pa. 

I  CHAPTER  SIXTEEN 

I  Using  Good  Reasons  in  a  Discussion 


i.  What  Makes  a  Discussion  Interesting? 


To  read  to  yourself 

There  were  six  in  the  group  of  boys 
and  girls  who  were  standing  on  their 
skates  and  warming  their  hands  over  a 
small  fire  near  the  edge  of  the  lake. 
Sonia  began  the  discussion. 

sonia:  I’ve  been  wondering  whether 
we  were  wise  to  give  up  the  spring 
play. 

ray:  I  thought  that  was  all  settled. 
Horace:  So  did  I. 

linda:  Why  do  you  think  we  made  a 
mistake,  Sonia? 

sonia:  Because  there  isn’t  any  other 


way  that  is  so  good  to  raise  money. 
ray:  Why  do  you  want  to  raise  money? 
sonia:  Do  you  know  Shirley  Carter 
needs  glasses?  The  school  nurse  told 
me  the  other  day  that  Shirley  has  a 
hard  time  seeing  anything  that  is  put 
on  the  blackboard.  Her  father  is  in 
the  army,  and  her  mother  hasn’t  much 
money. 

Horace:  It  wouldn’t  take  the  proceeds 
of  a  school  play  to  fix  her  up. 
ray:  Of  course  not.  But  I  know  what 
Sonia  means.  There  are  other  people 
who  need  glasses  or  something  else. 
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jessie:  There’s  a  boy  in  my  homeroom 
who  hasn’t  any  decent  shoes. 

Francis:  I  know  who  it  is,  Jessie.  He 
doesn’t  bring  a  lunch  from  home,  and  I 
never  see  him  in  the  lunchroom. 
jessie:  His  family  probably  are  having 
a  pretty  bad  time. 

ray:  We  couldn’t  turn  the  money  from 
the  play  over  to  them .  They  wouldn  ’  t 
like  charity. 

sonia:  No,  of  course  they  wouldn’t. 
We  ought  to  have  a  fund  that  would 
go  on  from  year  to  year. 
jessie  :  Then  anybody  who  needed  help 
could  apply  for  it. 

Horace:  No,  not  that.  Some  who 
needed  it  most  wouldn’t  want  to  apply. 
Someone  like  the  school  nurse  or  the 
faculty  advisers  who  often  know  the 
troubles  of  pupils  might  recommend 
help  for  those  who  need  it.  I  read  in 
my  social  studies  textbook  about  a 
good  plan  that  was  used  by  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  welfare  association.  A 
school  aid  fund  could  work  in  the  same 
way. 

ray:  Yes.  Suppose  Shirley  does  need 
glasses  but  doesn’t  want  to  apply  to 
the  fund.  Someone  who  notices  her 
trouble  recommends  her  name  to  the 
committee  who  runs  the  fund.  The 
person  who  recommends  her  might  be 
another  pupil  or  the  school  nurse.  It 
was  Miss  Harrison  who  told  Sonia 
about  her.  A  neighbor  might  give  us 
the  facts.  Then  the  committee  would 
look  into  her  case  and  send  her  to  an 
oculist  and  then  to  a  place  to  get  her 
glasses.  Nobody  but  the  committee 
would  know  about  it. 
jessie:  You  mean  there  ought  to  be  a 


way  so  that  pupils  could  be  helped 
without  asking  for  aid  and  without 
everyone’s  knowing  they  had  to  be 
helped. 

sonia:  You  think  then  we  might  re¬ 
consider  giving  the  play? 
ray:  It  seems  to  me  the  play  is  not  the 
first  matter  to  settle.  The  play  is  only 
one  way  of  raising  money.  The  real 
question  is  whether  we  need  a  welfare 
fund.  We  ought  to  find  out  whether 
the  whole  school  is  willing  to  support 
such  a  fund.  When  that  is  decided,  we 
can  think  about  how  the  money  for 
the  fund  should  be  raised. 
linda:  Ray  is  right.  The  fund  must 
be  settled  first. 

sonia:  What’s  the  best  way  to  start? 
Horace:  Let’s  talk  to  the  two  deans, 
Miss  Burrage  and  Mr.  Russell.  They’ll 
know  a  lot  more  about  the  need  for 
the  fund.  If  they  think  it’s  a  good 
thing,  we  can  present  it  for  discussion 
at  the  Student  Government  meeting 
next  week. 

ray:  That’s  a  good  idea. 
linda:  We  don’t  yet  know  enough 
about  our  own  idea  to  talk  to  the 
deans.  Don’t  you  think  we  ought  to 
find  out  whether  other  schools  have 
such  funds  and  how  they  work? 
sonia:  There’s  a  Student  Aid  Fund  at 
the  Blairstown  School.  I  have  a 
cousin  in  Blairstown,  and  I’ll  find  out 
how  that  works. 

linda:  My  sister  Margaret  is  a  social 
worker  for  the  schools  in  a  large  city 
in  Colorado.  I’ll  ask  her  to  tell  us 
what  books  or  articles  we  can  find  on 
the  subject. 

Francis:  Aren’t  you  folks  nearly  talked 
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out?  Let’s  get  back  to  our  skating. 
ray:  Just  a  second.  We  don’t  want  to 
let  this  idea  just  fade  away.  Let’s 
decide  exactly  what  each  of  us  is  going 
to  do  and  when. 

francis:  Count  me  out.  I’m  not  going 
to  be  bothered  with  any  fund. 

Horace:  All  right,  then  all  of  us  ex¬ 
cept  Franny  might  consider  ourselves  a 
kind  of  committee.  Let’s  meet  at  my 
house  next  Friday  night  at  seven 
o’clock.  Sonia  and  Linda  will  be 
ready  to  report.  Ray,  wouldn’t  your 
father  have  some  ideas  on  the  value  of 
the  fund?  He’s  been  running  the  com¬ 
munity  chest  for  a  couple  of  years. 
ray:  Yes,  of  course  he  would.  I’ll  get 
all  the  ideas  he  can  give  me. 

Horace:  Fine.  I’ll  talk  to  Mrs.  Paul. 
She’s  the  head  of  the  Visiting  Nurse 
Association.  She’ll  have  a  lot  of  in¬ 
formation  on  how  many  homes  with 
school  children  need  help. 
linda:  I  think  we  had  better  make 
notes  of  what  we  find  out.  Then  we’ll 
have  exact  information  to  use  in  talk¬ 
ing  to  the  deans  or  in  presenting  ideas 
to  the  Student  Association. 
sonia:  If  this  is  really  the  first  meeting 
of  this  committee,  hadn’t  we  better 
have  a  summary  of  what  we  did?  The 
secretary  of  the  permanent  committee 
may  need  it. 

ray:  Fine!  Then  we’ll  have  a  clear 
record  of  each  step  in  organizing  the 
fund. 

With  the  aid  of  the  following  ques¬ 
tions,  decide  what  made  the  discussion 
that  Sonia  and  her  friends  carried  on 
not  only  interesting  but  also  successful. 


i.  What  topic  did  Sonia  introduce? 
To  what  more  important  topic  did  it 
lead? 

I.  Did  anyone  make  remarks  that  did 
not  aid  the  discussion? 

3 .  Did  everyone  make  a  real  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  discussion? 

4.  Did  anyone  talk  too  long? 

5.  Did  anyone  try  to  bring  other 
members  of  the  group  into  the  discus¬ 
sion  by  asking  for  information  they 
might  be  able  to  supply? 

6.  What  reasons  did  Sonia  give  for 
thinking  the  school  play  should  be 
given  after  all? 

7.  What  objections  did  anyone  offer  to 
deciding  about  the  play?  Were  they 
expressed  courteously?  How  did  Sonia 
receive  them? 

8.  Which  members  of  the  group  gave 
opinions  based  on  their  own  experi¬ 
ence?  Was  their  experience  wide 
enough  to  make  their  opinions  valu¬ 
able? 

9.  Did  anyone  refer  to  something  he 
had  read?  Was  the  source  he  quoted 
reliable?  Would  a  story  about  another 
school  fund  have  been  as  valuable? 
On  what  kind  of  written  material 
should  you  base  your  opinions? 

10.  Did  anyone  use  an  example  to 
make  a  point  clear? 

II.  Both  Ray  and  Jessie  helped  make 
an  idea  of  Sonia’s  clear;  why  should 
Sonia  have  defined  her  ideas  clearly? 
12..  Did  everyone  listen  carefully  so 
that  he  knew  what  ideas  to  add  or 
questions  to  ask  in  order  to  aid  the 
discussion? 

13.  What  conclusion  did  the  group 
reach? 
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14.  Why  did  they  decide  to  summarize 
what  had  been  decided? 

15.  What  should  a  member  of  a  group 
do  if  there  is  something  he  doesn’t 
understand? 

To  write  by  yourself 

What  twelve  rules  for  expressing 
opinions  do  the  answers  that  you  give 
to  questions  z,  3,  4,  3,  8,  9,  10,  n,  iz, 
13,  and  13  suggest?  On  a  clean  sheet 
of  paper,  state  each  of  these  rules  in  a 
single  sentence.  Begin  each  rule  on  a 
new  line.  Number  each  rule  to  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  question  you  answered  in 
order  to  state  the  rule. 

To  discuss  in  class 

Help  your  class  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions  above. 


When  you  are  asked  to  do  so,  read 
aloud  in  clear  sentences  the  rules  you 
wrote.  Listen  as  others  read  their 
rules  to  see  (1)  whether  they  have  in¬ 
cluded  an  idea  you  omitted  or  (2.) 
whether  they  have  omitted  an  idea 
you  included.  When  the  class  is  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  statement  of  the  rules, 
take  your  part  in  dictating  the  rules 
while  a  classmate  writes  them  on  the 
blackboard.  Watch  carefully  to  be 
sure  that  all  the  rules  are  included  and 
that  they  are  phrased  in  clear  sentences. 
If  the  class  is  in  doubt  as  to  how  any 
should  be  stated,  you  may  compare 
your  rules  with  those  given  on  page  365 
of  this  book. 

Copy  the  rules  in  your  notebook 
for  reference. 


z.  Testing  Reasons 


To  read  and  think  over 

In  order  to  convince  other  persons 
that  they  should  think  as  you  do  or 
that  they  should  act  as  you  wish,  you 
give  reasons  to  support  your  opinion. 
The  reasons  you  offer  may  be  based  on 
your  own  experience,  if  you  are  sure  of 
two  things.  In  the  first  place,  is  your 
experience  wide  enough  to  give  you  a 
sound  basis  for  drawing  conclusions? 
In  the  second  place,  are  you  sure  that 
you  have  interpreted  your  experience 
accurately?  Your  experience  is  prob¬ 
ably  wide  enough  to  make  you  a  judge 
of  some  matters  connected  with 
schools.  In  order  to  interpret  an  ex¬ 
perience  accurately,  you  must  be  a 


careful  and  honest  observer.  Many 
careless  thinkers  interpret  their  experi¬ 
ences  falsely.  One  common  type  of 
error  in  thinking  leads  to  supersti¬ 
tion.  Examine  Larry’s  reasoning  in 
this  statement. 

“Nobody  can  tell  me  black  cats  are 
not  unlucky.  I  saw  a  black  cat  this 
morning  on  my  way  to  school,  and  I 
failed  in  the  exam  in  science.’’ 

Larry  has  connected  two  events  that 
have  nothing  to  do  with  each  other. 
He  has  made  the  thing  that  happened 
first  the  cause  of  the  second.  In  order 
to  prove  that  the  cat  was  the  cause  of 
his  failure,  he  would  have  to  show 
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that  everyone  who  saw  a  black  cat 
immediately  had  a  misfortune.  His 
case  would  be  still  stronger  if  he  could 
show  that  the  only  persons  who  had 
misfortunes  were  those  who  had  just 
seen  black  cats. 

Often  you  give  as  reasons  for  a  belief 
the  statements  of  others  who  are 
authorities  in  a  given  field.  You 
might  well  quote  your  science  teacher 
or  your  science  textbook  as  a  reason 
for  believing  that  moist  air  is  lighter 
than  dry  air.  Why  would  it  be  less 
convincing  to  quote  your  science 
teacher’s  views  as  a  reason  for  believ¬ 
ing  that  the  study  of  art  is  a  waste  of 
time? 

In  presenting  an  argument  you  may 
sometimes  find  an  example  which  will 
make  your  point  clear.  You  may  have 
used  this  method  of  arguing  with  your 
parents.  If  you  wish  to  be  allowed  to 
go  to  a  certain  motion  picture,  you  are 
likely  to  say,  “Mims  Huntington’s 
mother  is  letting  her  go!’’  When  you 


were  younger,  you  may  not  have  un¬ 
derstood  why  such  an  argument  did 
not  convince  your  mother.  If  you  are 
more  successful  of  late  years,  you  may 
be  sure  that  you  have  learned  to  give 
right  examples  for  your  arguments. 
In  other  words,  you  have  selected  as  an 
example  a  person  whom  your  mother 
admires,  whose  standards  are  in  other 
respects  similar  to  hers. 

If  you  wish  that  your  school  would 
adopt  a  new  system  of  marking,  which 
of  the  following  schools  would  you 
use  as  an  example :  a  school  much 
smaller  than  yours  that  has  a  lower 
academic  standing,  or  a  school  larger 
than  yours  but  in  standing  and  in 
other  ways  similar  to  yours?  You 
should  remember  that  a  single  exam¬ 
ple,  like  a  single  experience,  is  usually 
not  enough  evidence  on  which  to  build 
an  argument,  but  if  it  is  a  carefully 
chosen  example,  it  will  not  only  help 
to  make  your  point  clear  but  will  also 
add  strength  to  your  other  reasons. 


Can  the  man  forced  into  the  ditch  truthfully  say  that  the  black  cat  brought  him  bad  luck7. 


If  you  define  the  terms  you  use,  that 
is,  explain  any  unfamiliar  words  or 
orders,  you  often  find  that  the  person 
to  whom  you  are  talking  needs  no 
further  convincing. 

Have  you  ever  heard  arguments  like 
this  one  between  Charles  and  Ed? 
Charles:  Mr.  Maxon  thinks  our  low 


grades  in  math  this  term  are  the  result 
of  our  being  lazy.  I  think  we  need 
more  help  on  new  topics. 
ed:  I  think  the  plan  of  supervised 
study  would  help  us  all. 

Charles:  I  don’t  want  any  more  study 
periods.  I’d  rather  have  a  shorter 
school  day  and  study  at  home. 
ed:  The  fellows  over  at  Walnut  School 
have  supervised  study  periods  and  are 
all  in  favor  of  them. 

Charles:  I  can  do  my  work  at  home 
more  quickly.  All  I  want  is  more  time 
spent  on  new  processes  the  first  time 
we  take  them  up. 

ed:  Well,  that’s  just  what  I’m  trying 
to  tell  you.  You  really  want  just 
what  I  do,  supervised  study  periods. 
Charles:  I  keep  telling  you,  I  don’t! 
Fifteen  more  study  periods  wouldn’t 
help  me. 

ed:  Do  you  know  what  I  mean  by 
supervised  study? 

Charles:  I  suppose  you  mean  a  teacher 
instead  of  a  student  government  proc¬ 
tor  would  be  in  charge  of  study  peri¬ 
ods.  But  suppose  the  teacher  were 
someone  who  teaches  science  and  I 
want  help  in  math;  what  good  would 
that  do  me? 

ed:  You  don’t  know  what  supervised 
study  means.  Over  at  Walnut  School 
the  periods  are  an  hour  long.  The  first 


half  of  the  hour  class  work  goes  on  just 
as  it  does  here.  Then  the  assignments 
for  home  work  are  given,  and  the  class 
does  its  homework  right  there  in 
school.  The  teacher  who  made  the 
assignment  is  right  there.  Anyone 
who  needs  help  can  get  it.  Sometimes 
when  several  pupils  need  help  on  the 
same  thing,  they  get  together  in  a 
group,  and  the  teacher  explains  the 
difficulty. 

Charles:  Why  didn’t  you  say  so  be¬ 
fore?  Of  course,  I’m  for  that  plan. 
It’s  just  what  I  want. 


i.  How  could  Ed  have  avoided  this 
whole  argument? 

i.  If  a  classmate  says,  “I  think  we 
need  more  freedom  in  this  school,” 
what  would  you  need  to  know  before 
you  could  decide  whether  to  agree  or 
disagree? 

3 .  What  must  you  do  before  you  accept 
this  statement:  ‘‘Because  cats  have 
paws  capable  of  grasping,  they  some¬ 
times  appear  to  be  more  intelligent 
than  dogs.  Many  cats,  for  instance, 
learn  to  turn  doorknobs,  but  seldom 
does  a  dog  attempt  this  feat.” 

To  discuss  in  class 

Help  your  class  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions  above. 

i.  Why  should  you  define  your  terms 
or  explain  in  exactly  what  sense  you 
are  using  certain  words? 

2_.  If  a  person  in  a  discussion  fails  to 
define  his  terms,  what  should  you  do 
before  continuing  the  discussion? 

3 .  Of  what  value  is  an  example? 
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4-  When  is  it  safe  to  base  an  opinion 
on  your  own  experience? 

5.  When  you  use  the  opinion  of  an¬ 
other,  what  should  you  consider? 

6.  When  two  events  take  place  one 
after  the  other,  is  the  first  always  the 
cause  of  the  second?  How  do  you  go 
about  deciding  whether  one  is  the 
cause  of  the  other? 

7.  Why  should  you  avoid  basing  an 
opinion  on  an  experience  you  have  had 
but  once? 

To  write  by  yourself 

Read  the  following  statements. 
Then  on  a  sheet  of  paper  write  answers 
to  the  questions  in  the  sentences  that 
follow: 

1.  mary:  I  think  our  schedule  should 
provide  a  reasonable  time  at  recess  for 
eating  lunch. 

What  term  should  Mary  define? 

2..  pat:  The  library  ought  to  be  well 
lighted. 

What  term  should  Pat  define? 

3.  louise:  Every  examination  ought 
to  include  a  few  optional  questions. 

How  would  you  define  Louise’s 
terms?  What  example  can  you  give  to 
help  make  her  statement  clear? 

4.  george:  Nobody  should  be  required 
to  spend  more  than  an  average  amount 
of  time  on  a  lesson. 

How  would  you  define  the  term  that 
George  needs  to  explain? 

5.  henry:  Everyone  is  tired  toward 
the  end  of  the  school  day.  No  one  can 
do  as  good  work  then  as  earlier  in  the 
day.  Everyone  is  likely  to  get  poorer 
marks  in  whatever  study  he  has  at  that 


time.  I  think  especially  at  exam  times 
studies  that  come  late  in  the  day  should 
be  changed  to  come  early. 

What  terms  should  Henry  define? 
How  would  you  define  them? 

6.  Helen:  Let’s  choose  a  play  that  has 
a  lot  of  characters. 

What  example  would  you  suggest 
that  she  use  to  make  her  meaning 
clear? 

7.  morton:  The  last  question  in  a  test 
is  always  unlucky.  I  never  can  answer 
it. 

What  is  wrong  in  Morton’s  reason¬ 
ing? 

8.  Constance:  Mother,  may  I  please 
just  this  once  go  skating  on  Crystal 
Pond?  Amy  Howland’s  mother  is 
letting  her  go.  You  know  Mrs.  How¬ 
land  is  the  best  dressed  woman  in 
town. 

How  would  you  improve  her  use  of 
an  example? 

9.  sam:  Last  Friday,  the  thirteenth,  I 
put  a  new  lock  on  our  back  door.  Sat¬ 
urday  morning  when  I  went  out  it  was 
so  cold  I  nearly  froze,  and  the  lock 
was  broken!  Don’t  tell  me  Friday 
the  thirteenth  isn’t  unlucky! 

What  is  wrong  in  Sam’s  reasoning? 
Rewrite  his  statement,  using  a  sensible 
reason  for  the  breaking  of  the  lock. 

To  criticize  in  class 

Take  your  part  in  reading  the  defini¬ 
tions  you  have  given  and  the  examples 
you  selected.  Does  the  class  think 
that  you  have  defined  the  terms  ac¬ 
curately?  Does  the  class  think  that 
your  examples  make  the  meaning 
clearer?  Does  the  class  think  you 


have  corrected  the  errors  in  the  reasons 
given?  While  others  are  reading, 
listen  carefully  to  see  whether  you 
agree  with  the  meanings  they  have 


given  for  terms  and  whether  their 
examples  are  well  chosen. 

Improve  your  paper  in  any  way  you 
can  before  you  hand  it  in. 


3 .  Opposing  Arguments 


To  read  and  think  over 

Often  you  will  disagree  with  state¬ 
ments  made  in  a  discussion.  At  such 
times  be  sure  to  express  your  objection 
courteously  and  clearly,  so  that  the 
person  with  whom  you  disagree  will 
be  ready  to  think  carefully  about  what 
you  say.  If  you  object  in  a  way  that 
makes  him  think  he  is  being  attacked, 
he  is  likely  to  become  angry  and  in¬ 
stead  of  thinking  about  the  idea  you 
have  expressed,  he  may  try  simply  to 
defend  himself. 

Which  of  the  following  discussions 
is  the  more  successful  in  using  con¬ 
vincing  reasons  and  objections? 

I 

tom:  I  wish  we  could  have  dinner  half 
an  hour  later. 
mother:  Why? 

tom:  I  don’t  get  my  papers  till  four- 
thirty.  In  good  weather,  I  can  just 
barely  get  them  delivered  and  back 
here  by  six  o’clock.  In  bad  weather, 
like  that  which  we  will  soon  have, 
I’m  bound  to  be  later. 
father:  I  can  see  that  it  would  be 
more  convenient  for  you. 
tom:  Then  you’d  be  in  favor  of  chang¬ 
ing? 

father:  Maybe  there  are  other  things 
to  be  considered.  There  are  several 


members  of  this  family.  Two  of  them 
prepare  the  dinner.  Let’s  hear  what 
Mother  and  Alice  have  to  say  about  it. 
mother:  From  my  point  of  view  a  later 
dinner  means  a  shorter  evening.  After 
dinner  is  the  only  time  in  the  day  when 
the  household  machinery  slows  down. 
I’ll  have  to  admit  I  don’t  like  cutting 
down  the  evening,  but  Tom  does  have 
a  hard  time  getting  around  his  route, 
and  if  Alice  and  you  don’t  mind,  I 
think  we  could  try  it. 

Alice:  I  simply  live  to  get  the  dinner 
dishes  out  of  the  way.  Putting  it  off 
half  an  hour  is  going  to  shorten  my 
evening  too.  Friday  nights  I’ll  be  late 
for  the  movies.  And  how  about  the 
news  on  the  radio,  Dad?  You  won’t 
want  to  miss  that,  will  you? 
father:  No,  I  wouldn’t,  but  I  know 
what  Tom’s  problem  is.  I  had  a 
paper  route  too  a  hundred  years  or  so 
ago.  I  liked  a  chance  to  stop  and  talk 
with  the  fellows  I  saw  on  the  way. 
Tom  has  less  free  time  than  anyone  in 
the  family,  except  your  mother.  It 
seems  to  me  that  you  and  I,  Alice, 
ought  either  to  give  in  about  the  din¬ 
ner  hour  or  find  some  other  way  to 
help  him  out.  Doesn’t  that  seem 
reasonable  to  you? 

tom:  I  tell  you,  couldn’t  we  try  it  until 
spring?  When  the  weather  settles 


down  and  the  days  are  longer,  the 
whole  thing  will  be  easier.  Maybe  by 
then  I  can  get  my  bicycle  repaired  and 
then  there  won’t  be  any  trouble. 
father:  That’s  reasonable.  What  do 
you  girls  say? 

mother:  I’m  willing  to  try  it. 
father:  Alice,  what  about  you? 

Alice:  I  have  another  idea.  Suppose  I 
let  Tom  use  my  bicycle  afternoons  until 
his  is  repaired,  or  do  you  think  it’s 
sissy  to  ride  a  girl’s  wheel,  Tom? 
tom:  I’d  ride  a  zebra.  Say,  I  think 
that’s  great.  I’ll  be  good  to  your  bike, 
Sis.  And  on  Friday  nights  I’ll  help 
to  do  dishes  so  you  can  get  off  earlier 
than  before. 

father:  On  Friday  nights  I’ll  wash 
the  dishes  and  Tom’ll  wipe  them. 
Those  will  be  stag  nights  in  the 
kitchen.  No  women  allowed.  We’ll 
show  them! 

II 

hazel:  I  want  to  drop  French  and  take 
bookkeeping,  but  I’m  having  trouble 
convincing  my  family. 
jane:  I  think  it’s  silly  to  take  book¬ 
keeping. 

hazel:  It’s  a  lot  less  silly  than  French. 
jane:  Both  of  them  are  silly.  I’m 
taking  household  science.  That  really 
teaches  you  something.  I  can  wash 
dishes  in  half  the  time  it  takes  my 
mother. 

hazel:  Maybe  she  washes  them 
cleaner. 

jane:  She  does  not. 

i.  In  which  of  these  discussions  did 


the  members  of  the  group  state  their 
opinions  and  objections  in  a  clear  and 
courteous  manner? 

2_.  In  which  did  the  speakers  give  con¬ 
vincing  reasons  for  their  opinions? 

3.  In  which  discussion  did  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  group  seem  eager  to  reach 
a  conclusion  that  would  be  fair  to 
everyone  concerned? 

4.  What  was  the  conclusion? 

3.  What  terms  do  you  think  ought  to 
be  defined  in  the  second  discussion? 

To  discuss  in  class 

Help  your  class  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions  above. 

If  Hazel  were  trying  to  convince  her 
parents  that  she  should  take  bookkeep¬ 
ing,  what  reasons  might  she  give? 
What  reasons  might  her  parents  give 
for  not  wishing  to  have  her  drop 
French?  If  Hazel  has  a  free  period, 
what  plan  might  she  offer  that  would 
allow  her  to  take  bookkeeping  and  yet 
not  drop  French?  On  what  condition 
might  her  parents  agree  to  this  new 
plan? 

To  write  by  yourself 

Write  the  discussion  Hazel  might 
have  with  her  parents.  Make  the  tone 
friendly  and  the  reasons  given  con¬ 
vincing.  Perhaps  Hazel  thinks  she 
could  find  a  part-time  job  during  the 
next  summer  if  she  knew  something 
about  bookkeeping. 

Her  parents  may  object  that  this 
schedule  would  be  too  hard  for  her. 
What  other  reasons  might  they  give  for 
their  objection? 

What  reasons  can  Hazel  use  to  over- 
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come  this  objection?  Can  you  use  an 
example  at  any  point? 

Make  the  conclusion  reached  satis¬ 
factory  to  both  Hazel  and  her  par¬ 
ents. 

To  evaluate  in  class 

When  you  are  called  on,  read  the 
discussion  you  wrote.  Does  the  class 
think  you  have  kept  the  feeling  of  the 
speakers  friendly  and  co-operative?  Is 
the  class  satisfied  that  the  reasons  you 
used  were  sensible  and  convincing? 
Have  you  defined  terms  that  needed 


definition?  Does  the  class  think  that 
the  objections  you  had  the  parents 
raise  are  sound?  Does  it  approve  of 
the  way  you  had  Hazel  meet  the  objec¬ 
tions?  Does  the  conclusion  satisfy  the 
class? 

Listen  as  others  read  their  papers  to 
find  out  whether  they  thought  of  sen¬ 
sible  reasons  and  objections.  Point 
out,  if  you  are  asked  to  do  so,  improve¬ 
ments  that  you  think  could  be  made  in 
the  reasoning. 

Before  you  hand  in  your  paper,  make 
any  improvements  you  can. 


4.  Reaching  a  Conclusion 


To  read  and  think  over 

Rachel,  Helen,  David,  and  Frank 
were  members  of  the  committee  on  re¬ 
freshments  for  the  class  social  which 
was  to  be  held  in  the  school  gymnasium. 

david:  We  shall  have  to  keep  the  re¬ 
freshments  simple. 

helen:  There’ll  have  to  be  something 
to  drink.  Everyone  will  be  thirsty. 
rachel:  We  could  have  bottles  of  pop. 
frank:  Somehow  they  don’t  seem  as 
much  fun  as  a  big  bowl  of  lemonade 
and  other  fruit  juices.  People  stand 
around  a  punch  bowl  and  talk.  They 
are  likely  to  take  their  bottles  of  pop 
and  go  off  by  themselves. 
david:  Right,  but  a  fruit  punch  would 
take  a  lot  of  sugar. 

rachel:  Let’s  make  a  fruit  juice  base 
and  add  enough  ginger  ale  to  make  it 
sweet. 

frank:  It  might  not  be  as  sweet  as 
we’d  like,  but  it  would  be  a  lot  better 


than  bottles  of  pop. 
david:  I  can  buy  the  fruit  cheap.  If 
you  girls  will  mix  the  punch,  Frank 
and  I  will  squeeze  lemons  and  oranges. 
rachel:  Of  course  we’ll  help. 
frank:  My  father  will  get  the  ginger 
ale  for  us  at  wholesale. 
rachel:  I’m  more  worried  about  sand¬ 
wiches  than  I  am  about  the  punch. 
helen:  I  am  too. 
david:  Do  we  need  sandwiches? 
rachel:  Won’t  the  boys  be  disap¬ 
pointed  if  we  don’t  have  any? 
frank:  Some  of  them  may  be,  but  I 
think  we  can  explain  why  we  aren’t 
having  any  in  such  a  way  that  nobody 
will  mind. 

david:  I’m  afraid  a  lot  of  boys  and 
girls  will  be  disappointed. 
rachel:  What  do  you  think  we  can  do? 
david:  Couldn’t  we  ask  each  member 
of  the  class  to  bring  two  sandwiches 
and  give  them  to  a  member  of  this 
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committee?  Then  no  one  would  be 
responsible  for  a  large  number.  We 
would  put  all  the  sandwiches  together. 
frank:  We’d  be  sure  of  a  variety  in 
that  way. 

Helen:  Some  of  the  members  would 
forget  them. 

rachel:  Perhaps  some  really  couldn’t 
bring  very  nice  sandwiches. 
david:  Both  of  you  girls  are  right,  but 
most  would  bring  sandwiches.  Then 
if  the  committee  buys  some  cheese 
crackers  and  some  sweet  crackers, 
everybody  would  have  some  refresh¬ 
ments. 

rachel:  We’ll  have  to  plan  to  have  so 
much  fun  with  the  games  and  dancing 
that  the  refreshments  won’t  seem  im¬ 
portant. 

frank  :  Then  we  have  decided  on  three 
things.  First,  we  shall  have  a  punch 
made  of  fruit  juices  and  ginger  ale. 
David  and  I  will  buy  the  materials  and 
squeeze  the  fruit.  The  girls  will  mix 
the  punch.  In  the  second  place,  we 
will  ask  each  member  of  the  class  to 
bring  two  sandwiches  and  give  them 
to  members  of  this  committee.  In  the 
third  place,  the  committee  will  buy 
some  cheese  crackers  and  some  sweet 
crackers.  By  this  arrangement  we 
shall  have  a  variety  of  simple  refresh¬ 
ments  which  will  not  be  a  burden  on 
anyone. 

i .  What  objection  was  made  to  serving 
bottles  of  pop? 

z.  What  reason  was  given  for  serving 
sandwiches? 

3.  What  objection  was  raised  to  the 
suggestion  that  each  member  of  the 


class  bring  two  sandwiches?  How  was 
this  objection  met? 

4.  Did  every  speaker  make  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  discussion? 

5.  Of  what  value  was  Frank’s  last 
speech  to  the  other  members  of  the 
committee? 

To  discuss  in  class 

Help  your  class  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions  above. 

Frank’s  speech  does  three  things:  (1) 
It  tells  briefly  what  the  problem  was 
that  the  committee  discussed,  (1)  It 
includes  the  most  important  ideas  that 
were  offered  in  trying  to  solve  the 
problem.  (3)  It  also  tells  what  deci¬ 
sion  was  reached.  Such  a  group  of  re¬ 
marks  is  called  a  summary. 

In  what  ways  are  summaries  of  class 
discussions  useful?  Why  might  a  sum¬ 
mary  need  to  be  written? 

To  read  and  write  by  yourself 

Read  again  the  discussion  on  pages 
I97“I * 399  (Lesson  1).  Then  write  a 
summary  that  Sonia  might  give  to  the 
secretary  of  the  permanent  committee 
for  her  records. 

To  discuss  in  class 

Listen  while  others  read  their  sum¬ 
maries  to  be  sure  they  followed  the 
rules  for  making  a  summary.  Make 
helpful  suggestions  if  you  think  any 
of  the  summaries  could  be  improved. 

Read  your  summary  if  you  are  called 
on.  Find  out  whether  the  class  thinks 
you  have  followed  the  rules  for  making 
a  summary.  Correct  any  mistakes  be¬ 
fore  you  hand  in  your  paper. 
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5-  Using  What  You  Have  Learned 


To  read  and  think  over 

What  problems  that  affect  your 
school  or  community  would  it  be  help¬ 
ful  for  your  class  to  discuss?  The 
questions  below  may  help  you  to  think 
of  others  that  apply  to  your  school, 
i.  Should  boys  and  girls  who  work 
outside  school  in  jobs  that  require  a 
knowledge  of  school  subjects  receive 
extra  credit  in  those  subjects? 
z.  Should  ability  to  pass  a  swimming 
test  be  required  of  all  pupils? 

3.  What  new  rules  for  safety  should 
your  school  observe? 

4.  Should  processes  of  canning  and 
preserving  be  taught  in  your  school? 

5.  Should  map-reading  be  taught  in 
your  school? 

6.  Should  your  town  provide  a  public 
swimming  pool? 

7.  Why  should  your  school  encourage 
boys  and  girls  to  help  on  farms  next 
summer? 

8.  What  subjects  would  you  like  added 
to  your  school’s  course  of  study? 


To  discuss  together 

With  the  help  of  your  class,  choose 
and  discuss  a  problem  or  topic.  Keep 
to  the  topic.  Be  sure  to  define  any 
terms  that  may  be  misunderstood. 
Listen  carefully  to  find  the  right  place 
at  which  to  add  your  ideas  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion.  If  you  need  to  interrupt  a 
speaker,  be  sure  to  do  so  courteously. 
Be  sure  that  you  have  sensible  and  con¬ 
vincing  reasons  to  give  for  your 
opinions.  Think  of  convincing  exam¬ 
ples  to  use. 

When  the  discussion  is  over,  plan  a 
summary  of  it.  If  you  are  called  on, 
give  your  summary.  Does  the  class 
think  that  your  summary  followed  the 
rules? 

To  decide  together 

1.  What  rules  for  discussion  do  the 
members  of  the  class  need  to  follow 
more  carefully? 

z.  What  rules  for  summaries  does  the 
class  need  to  follow  more  closely? 


★  ★  ★  CHAPTER  SEVENTEEN  ★  ★  ★ 

Recognizing  and  Using  Phrases 

1.  A  Test  to  Find  Out  How  Well  You  Remember  What  You 

Have  Learned 


To  write  by  yourself 

On  a  clean  sheet  of  paper  make  three 
columns.  Head  these  columns  Phrase, 
Kind  of  Phrase,  How  Used.  In  the 


first  column  copy  the  prepositional, 
participial,  infinitive,  or  gerund 
phrases  which  you  find  in  the  discus- 


sion  below.  In  the  second  column 
tell  what  kind  of  phrase  each  is,  and 
in  the  third  tell  how  it  is  used.  Un¬ 
less  it  is  used  as  a  noun,  tell  what  word 
it  modifies. 

chrts :  I  want  to  get  a  job. 
lester:  Why? 

chris :  In  the  first  place,  I  need  some 
money.  Then  I  would  learn  about 
business. 

lester:  I  need  money  too,  but  running 
errands  would  be  too  hard. 
chris:  Any  kind  of  work  is  hard. 
Loafing  bores  me  after  a  few  days. 
lester:  A  boy  named  George  Sparks 
told  me  what  he  did  last  year.  Hop¬ 
ing  to  have  an  easy  time,  he  helped  a 
farmer.  He  learned  to  farm,  but  being 
very  honest,  admitted  it  was  a  grind. 


To  ?nark  with  your  class 

As  your  teacher  or  a  classmate  reads 
the  correct  answers,  place  a  check 
mark  on  your  paper  over  any  error 
which  you  have  made.  How  many 
phrases  did  you  fail  to  find?  What  is 
your  score  of  phrases  correctly  chosen 
and  told  about?  If  you  did  not  tell 
correctly  the  uses  of  some  phrases,  find 
out  why  you  made  errors. 

Your  teacher  will  ask,  “  How  many 
made  no  errors?  How  many  made 
only  one  error?”  and  so  on  until  half 
of  the  class  have  answered.  If  you  did 
not  stand  in  the  upper  half  of  the  class, 
try  to  improve  your  ability  by  means  of 
the  next  review  lesson. 

If  you  made  a  perfect  score,  your 
teacher  may  ask  you  to  do  some  special 
work  instead  of  the  next  few  lessons. 


z.  Prepositional  Phrases  and  Their  Uses 


In  the  following  sentences  you  will 
find  that  the  same  idea  may  be  ex¬ 
pressed  by  a  single  word  or  by  a  group 
of  words. 

A  phrase  is  a  group  of  words  which 
does  not  contain  a  subject  and  a 
predicate  and  which  is  used  as  a 
single  word  would  be  used. 

A  phrase  is  named  for  the  kind  of 
word  with  which  it  begins. 

i.  George  left  early, 
z.  George  left  at  an  early  hour. 

3 .  Sarah  worked  carefully. 

4.  Sarah  worked  with  care. 

5.  The  group’s  record  was  good. 

6.  The  record  of  the  group  was  good. 
In  the  first  sentence  what  word  does 


early  modify?  What  part  of  speech  is 
it?  In  the  second  sentence  the  phrase 
at  an  early  hour  modifies  the  verb  left. 
The  phrase  is  used  as  an  adverb.  You 
can  recognize  it  as  a  prepositional 
phrase  because  it  begins  with  the 
preposition  at. 

A  preposition  is  a  word  used  to  show 
the  connection  between  a  noun  or  a 
pronoun  and  some  other  word  in  the 
sentence. 

The  noun  or  pronoun  which  is  con¬ 
nected  to  some  other  word  in  the 
sentence  by  a  preposition  is  called 
the  object  of  the  preposition. 

A  prepositional  phrase  is  used  as  an 
adjective  when  it  modifies  a  noun  or  a 


pronoun.  It  is  used  as  an  adverb  when 
it  modifies  a  verb,  an  adjective,  or 
another  adverb. 

How  is  each  of  the  prepositional 
phrases  used  in  sentences  4  and  6? 

Occasionally  a  prepositional  phrase 
is  used  as  a  noun.  In  the  sentence,  I 
learned  a  lesson ,  lesson  is  the  direct  object 
of  the  verb  learned.  In  the  sentence 
I  learned  about  atoms ,  the  prepositional 
phrase  about  atoms  is  the  direct  object  of 
the  verb  learned.  How  is  the  preposi¬ 
tional  phrase  used  in  this  sentence:  I 
wandered  about  the  park ? 

In  deciding  how  a  phrase  is  used, 
you  should  first  decide  how  a  single 
word  that  expressed  the  same  idea 
would  be  used. 

You  already  are  familiar  with  such 
prepositions  as  after ,  about ,  above ,  be¬ 
side  ,  before ,  beneath ,  in,  like ,  <?«,  of,  near , 
since,  up,  upon,  until,  with.  During, 
concerning,  regarding,  excepting,  notwith¬ 
standing,  and  considering  are  also  often 
used  as  prepositions.  You  should 
recognize  such  phrasal  prepositions  as 
according  to,  because  of,  instead  of,  in  spite 
of,  in  front  of,  and  on  account  of.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  a  phrasal  preposition  is  a 
group  of  words  (a  phrase)  used  as  one 
word  (a  preposition). 

To  discuss  in  class 

1.  What  is  a  preposition? 

2.  How  can  you  recognize  the  object  of 
a  preposition? 

3.  What  is  a  phrase? 

4.  How  may  prepositional  phrases  be 
used? 

Take  your  turn  in  giving  a  sentence 
containing  a  prepositional  phrase. 


Tell  how  the  phrase  is  used. 

To  write  in  class 

Head  your  paper  Phrase,  Preposition, 
Object,  Word  Modified,  Use.  List  all 
the  prepositional  phrases  in  the  sen¬ 
tences  below  and  give  the  required  in¬ 
formation  for  each.  Do  not  fill  out 
the  column  Word  Modified  for  any 
prepositional  phrases  used  as  nouns. 

1.  We  had  an  interesting  discussion 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Debating 
Club. 

2.  The  club  is  offering  a  trophy  for  the 
best  speaker. 

3 .  During  the  discussion  several  differ¬ 
ences  in  opinion  arose. 

4.  Some  of  the  members  were  in  favor 
of  preliminary  contests. 

5.  Such  contests  would  eliminate  a 
large  number  of  contestants. 

6.  At  a  school  assembly  the  winners  of 
the  preliminary  contests  would  com¬ 
pete  for  the  trophy. 

7.  Others  preferred  selecting  the  con¬ 
testants  by  elections. 

8.  Under  this  plan  each  homeroom 
would  elect  a  representative. 

9.  These  representatives  would  then 
compete  at  an  assembly. 

10.  Eventually  we  accepted  the  plan  of 
preliminary  contests. 

11.  We  are  hoping  for  lively  contests. 

To  discuss  in  class 

When  you  are  called  on,  tell  what 
phrases  you  found  and  give  about  each 
the  information  which  you  have  writ¬ 
ten.  If  you  made  errors,  correct 
them. 
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To  test  yourself 

Head  your  paper  as  you  did  in  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  last  exercise.  Then 
write  each  prepositional  phrase  in  the 
sentences  below  and  give  the  required 
information  about  each, 
i.  The  Victory  Gardeners  are  a  group 
of  amateur  farmers. 

2..  They  work  on  small  plots  in  their 
own  back  yards. 

3.  About  the  fine  points  of  gardening 
they  frequently  disagree. 

4.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  4-H 
Club  have  given  advice  to  them. 

5 .  The  4-H  boys  despair  of  the  Victory 
Gardeners. 

6.  In  their  opinion  the  Victory  Gar¬ 
deners  are  merely  good  debaters. 

7.  Half  of  the  Victory  Gardeners  will 
plant  in  almost  frozen  ground. 

8.  The  older  club  is  disgusted  with 
them. 

9.  They  will  waste  a  lot  of  seed. 

10.  The  other  half  will  wait  for 


better  conditions. 

11.  They  also  are  too  eager  for  the 
good  of  their  gardens. 

11.  However,  they  will  use  protectors 
of  paper. 

13.  The  amateurs  think  they  can  plant 
corn  under  these  cones  and  get  an  early 
crop. 

14.  The  field  station  has  given  the 
amateurs  a  lot  of  encouragement. 

15.  The  4-H  boys  haven’t  yet  learned 
of  the  attitude  of  the  staff  of  the  field 
station. 

16.  The  amateurs  can  hardly  wait  for 
their  comments. 

To  mark  your  work 

As  your  teacher  or  a  classmate  reads 
the  correct  phrases  and  the  information 
about  them,  mark  errors  if  you  find 
any  on  your  paper.  Make  corrections 
without  erasing  and  hand  in  your 
work. 


3 .  Infinitives  and  Infinitive  Phrases 


To  read  to  yourself  and  think  over 

How  is  each  italicized  phrase  in  the 
following  sentences  used? 

1.  He  learned  to  skate, 
z.  They  left  to  work. 

3.  To  leave  would  be  impolite. 

4.  My  decision  is  to  wait. 

3.  Yours  is  the  plan  to  follow. 

6.  He  was  told  to  go. 

The  phrase  to  skate  is  the  direct  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  verb  learned.  It  is  used  just 
as  the  word  language  is  used  in  the  sen¬ 
tence,  He  learned  their  language.  To 
work  tells  why  they  left  and  therefore  is 


an  adverb  modifying  the  verb  left.  To 
leave  is  the  subject  of  the  sentence  and 
therefore  used  as  a  noun .  To  wait  stands 
after  a  linking  verb  and  means  the 
same  as  the  subject;  therefore  this 
phrase  is  used  as  a  -predicate  nominative. 
To  follow  modifies  the  noun  plan  and 
therefore  is  used  as  an  adjective.  To  go 
is  a  retained  object. 
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An  infinitive  is  a  verbal  (form  made 
from  a  verb)  usually  beginning  with 
the  word  to. 


Infinitives  usually  appear  in  these 
forms : 

to  leave  to  be  left 

to  have  left  to  have  been  left 
Since  an  infinitive  is  a  form  made 
from  a  verb,  what  part  of  speech  would 
you  expect  its  modifiers  to  be? 

Look  at  these  sentences  and  decide 
how  the  italicized  words  are  used. 

7.  He  learned  to  skate  gracefully. 

8.  They  left  to  solve  a  -puzzle. 

9.  He  wanted  to  be  free. 

10.  She  tried  to  teach  me  Latin. 

11.  I  wanted  to  be  the  leader  of  the 
group. 

Which  of  these  infinitives  has  a 
predicate  nominative?  Which  has  a 
direct  object?  Which  has  a  predicate 
adjective?  Which  is  modified  by  an 
adverb?  Which  has  an  indirect  object? 

When  you  are  asked  to  name  an 
infinitive  phrase,  you  should  include 
all  the  words  that  go  with  the  infini- 


direct  object,  indirect  object,  predicate 
nominative,  or  predicate  adjective. 
Sometimes  a  prepositional  phrase  is 
used  to  modify  an  infinitive  or  one  of 
the  other  words  in  an  infinitive  phrase. 
In  such  cases  include  it  in  the  infini¬ 
tive  phrase. 

To  discuss  in  class 

What  is  an  infinitive?  In  what 
ways  may  it  be  used?  What  part  of 
speech  is  used  to  modify  an  infinitive? 
What  should  you  include  in  listing 
infinitive  phrases? 

To  write  by  yourself 

Head  your  paper  Infinitive  Phrase, 
Modifiers  of  Infinitive,  Other  Words 
in  Phrase,  Use  of  Phrase.  Then  list 
each  infinitive  phrase  in  the  following 
sentences,  giving  the  required  informa¬ 
tion. 

Example:  The  candidates  to  be  chosen 
now  for  these  positions  will  need  to  be 


tive;  that  is,  its 

modifiers  and  the 

tactful. 

Infinitive  Phrase 

Modifiers  of 
Infinitive 

Other  Words  in 
Phrase 

Use  of  Phrase 

to  be  chosen  now 

now ,  adverb 
for  these  positions , 
prepositional  phrase 
used  as  an  adverb 

adjective  modify¬ 
ing  candidates 

to  be  tactful 

tactful ,  predicate 
adjective  after  to  be 

noun,  direct  object 
of  will  need 

1.  To  discuss  problems  courteously 
was  one  of  our  aims, 
z.  The  problems  to  be  considered  were 
submitted  by  all  the  members  and  then 
chosen  by  a  committee. 

3.  At  first,  everyone  wanted  to  be  a 
member  of  this  committee. 


4.  After  a  trial,  few  were  eager  to  serve. 

5.  To  select  satisfactory  questions  was 
difficult. 

6.  To  reject  problems  of  no  interest  to 
boys  was  the  first  step. 

7.  To  be  fair,  the  committee  also  re¬ 
jected  those  without  interest  for  girls. 
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8.  Few  of  the  problems  to  survive  this 
process  of  elimination  were  expressed 
clearly. 

9.  To  make  them  clear  took  time. 

10.  In  editing  them  the  committee 
tried  to  keep  the  writers’  meaning. 

To  compare  with  your  class 

Give  the  phrase,  tell  its  use,  and  tell 
what  part  of  speech  it  is  when  you  are 
asked  to  do  so.  If  there  are  other 
words  in  the  phrase,  tell  how  each  is 
used. 

To  test  yourself 

Head  your  paper  as  you  did  for  the 
last  exercise.  Then  list  the  infinitive 
phrases  in  the  following  sentences  and 
give  the  required  information  about 
each. 

1 .  Our  problem  was  to  organize  a  book 
club  in  our  class. 

2..  The  purpose  of  the  club  was  to  cir¬ 
culate  recent  books  among  the  whole 
class. 


3.  The  first  plan  to  be  considered  re¬ 
quired  a  certain  sum  to  be  contributed 
by  each  member. 

4.  The  total  amount  was  then  to  be 
spent  by  a  committee  of  three. 

5.  A  majority  refused  to  accept  this 
plan. 

6.  The  next  to  be  proposed  was  simple. 

7.  Each  member  promised  to  buy  one 
book  from  an  accepted  list. 

8.  Two  columns  were  ruled  on  a  sheet 
of  paper  to  be  posted  in  the  clubroom. 

9.  The  first  column  contained  the  titles 
of  the  books  to  be  bought. 

10.  To  avoid  duplications,  each  pur¬ 
chaser  wrote  his  name  in  the  second 
column  beside  the  title  of  his  choice. 

To  correct  your  work 

As  your  teacher  or  a  classmate  reads 
the  correct  phrases  and  the  information 
about  them,  mark  errors.  Hand  in 
your  work.  For  more  practice,  turn 
to  Exercise  I  A,  page  2.2.6. 


4.  Participles  and  Participial  Phrases 


To  read  to  yourself  and  think  over 

How  is  each  italicized  word  or 
phrase  in  the  following  sentences  used? 
1.  Flying  steps  echoed  down  the  hall. 
2..  The  boys  came  running. 

3 .  The  work  required  this  term  is  chiefly 
oral. 

4.  The  blue  team,  having  won  the  game , 
began  a  noisy  celebration. 

5.  Lying  very  stilly  I  heard  the  faint 
sound  again. 

Flying  modifies  the  noun  steps;  run¬ 
ning  is  a  predicate  adjective  modifying 


boys.  The  phrase  required  this  term 
modifies  work ,  and  the  phrase  having 
won  the  game  modifies  team.  Notice  that 
having  won  has  a  direct  object.  Lying 
modifies  the  pronoun  I.  Each  of  the 
words  or  phrases  is  used  as  an  adjective. 

A  participle  is  a  verbal  (form  made 
from  a  verb)  used  as  an  adjective. 

Participles  have  these  forms: 

leaving  being  left 

having  left  having  been  left,  left 
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The  modifiers  of  a  participle,  like 
the  modifiers  of  an  infinitive,  are  ad¬ 
verbs  or  phrases  used  as  adverbs.  Like 
an  infinitive,  a  participle  may  have  a 
predicate  nominative,  a  predicate  ad¬ 
jective,  a  direct  object,  and  an  in¬ 
direct  object.  When  you  are  asked  to 
name  a  participial  phrase,  you  should 
include  all  the  words  that  belong  with 
it;  that  is,  its  modifiers,  the  direct 
object,  indirect  object,  predicate  nomi¬ 
native,  or  predicate  adjective  if  any  of 
these  forms  is  present.  If  a  preposi¬ 
tional  phrase  is  used  to  modify  the 
participle  or  any  word  in  a  participial 


phrase,  you  should  include  that  also. 
To  discuss  in  class 

What  is  a  participle?  How  is  it 
used?  What  part  of  speech  is  used  to 
modify  it?  What  should  you  include 
in  listing  a  participial  phrase? 

To  write  by  yourself 

Head  your  paper  Participial  Phrase, 
Participle,  Modifiers  of  Participle, 
Other  Words  in  Phrase,  Word  Modi¬ 
fied  by  Phrase. 

Exam-pie:  The  puppy,  having  lost  his 
way  completely,  was  terrified. 


Participial 

Phrase 

Participle 

Modifiers  of 
Participle 

Other  Words  in 
Phrase 

Word  Modified 
by  Phrase 

having  lost  his 
way  com¬ 
pletely 

having  lost 

completely ,  ad¬ 
verb 

way ,  direct  ob¬ 
ject  of  having 
lost 

the  noun  puppy 

If  you  find  only  a  participle  standing 
before  a  noun  and  used  like  any  other 
adjective,  list  it  under  Participle, 
i.  Being  greatly  interested  in  air¬ 
planes,  we  want  our  school  program  to 
emphasize  this  subject. 

2..  The  faculty  of  many  schools  limited 
chiefly  to  academic  studies  have  re¬ 
cently  added  courses  in  the  theory  of 
flight. 

3.  A  course  on  airplane  mechanics 
paralleling  the  course  already  given  on 
automobiles  is  what  we  should  like. 

4.  Work  in  aviation  could  be  added  to 
many  of  the  courses  already  given. 

3.  In  mathematics  courses  problems 
involving  flight  could  be  introduced. 

6.  Reports  required  in  the  English 
classes  might  be  related  to  aviation. 


7.  Science  classes  already  including 
work  on  flight  might  be  expanded. 

8.  The  airplane  club,  having  a  long 
waiting  list,  suggests  its  work  be 
divided. 

9.  One  club,  restricted  entirely  to  work 
on  model  planes,  would  be  popular. 

10.  Other  clubs  covering  special  prob¬ 
lems  of  aviation  should  be  formed. 

Take  your  turn  in  naming  the  parti¬ 
ciples  in  the  sentences  and  in  telling 
how  each  participle  or  participial 
phrase  is  used. 

Tell  how  each  word  which  depends 
upon  the  participle  is  used. 

To  test  yourself 

Using  the  same  headings  which  you 
used  for  your  last  exercise,  list  the  par- 
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ticipial  phrases  and  participles  in  the 
following  sentences  and  tell  how  each 
is  used. 

i.  Even  if  you  live  in  a  thickly  settled 
suburb,  several  hives  of  bees,  carefully 
tended,  will  help  to  solve  your  sugar 
problem. 

z.  There  are  a  number  of  kinds  of 
manufactured  hives  having  special 
advantages. 

3.  The  old  straw  hive,  shaped  like  a 
dome,  is  still  in  use  in  some  places. 

4.  A  hive  once  established  requires  a 
certain  amount  of  care. 

5.  This  care  is  slight  compared  with 
that  demanded  by  chickens. 

6.  A  hive  filled  too  full  of  honey  may 
cause  the  bees  to  swarm. 


7.  A  beekeeper  inspecting  his  hives 
frequently  can  remove  combs  when 
more  room  is  desirable. 

8.  He  can  also  detect  signs  of  spreading 
disease. 

9.  Regular  inspection  of  the  hives  is  a 
task  requiring  skill. 

10.  Carelessly  disturbed,  bees  become 
resentful  and  will  attack  their  enemy. 

To  correct  your  work 

As  the  correct  list  of  phrases,  par¬ 
ticiples,  and  their  uses  is  read  by  a 
classmate  or  your  teacher,  mark  your 
errors.  Make  corrections  without 
erasing  and  hand  in  your  paper. 

For  more  practice,  turn  to  Exercise 
I  B,  on  page  zz6. 


5 .  Gerunds  and  Gerund  Phrases 


To  read  to  yourself 

How  is  each  italicized  word  or 
phrase  used  in  the  following  sentences? 
Farming  -poor  land  is  hard  work. 

My  hobby  is  flying. 

He  enjoyed  showing  me  the  way. 

He  was  late  in  finishing  his  work. 

Farming  poor  land  is  the  subject  of 
the  first  sentence.  Flying  is  a  predicate 
nominative.  Showing  me  the  way  is  the 
direct  object  of  enjoyed.  Finishing  his 
work  is  the  object  of  the  preposition  in. 
In  each  example  the  italicized  word  or 
phrase  is  used  as  a  noun.  Notice  that 
farming  has  a  direct  object,  land. 
Showing  has  both  a  direct  and  an  in¬ 
direct  object.  What  is  the  object  of 
finishing^  You  can  see  that  these 
words,  although  used  as  nouns,  are 
made  from  verbs  and  retain  some  of 


the  qualities  of  verbs. 

A  gerund  is  a  verbal  (form  made 
from  a  verb)  noun . 

A  gerund  may  be  modified  by  an  ad¬ 
verb  (because  it  is  a  verbal)  or  by  an 
adjective  (because  it  is  a  noun). 
Working  carefully  takes  time.  Careful 
planning  prevents  errors. 

Gerunds  and  gerund  phrases  may 
have  these  forms: 

leaving  being  left 

having  left  having  been  left 

They  are  the  same  forms  as  those  of 
the  participles.  Whenever  one  of  these 
forms  is  used  as  an  adjective,  it  is  al¬ 
ways  a  participle.  When  it  is  used  as 
a  noun,  it  is  always  a  gerund. 
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To  write  by  yourself 

Head  your  paper  Gerund  Phrase, 
Gerund,  Use.  List  all  gerund  phrases 
under  the  proper  heading.  Next  list 
the  gerund  in  the  phrase.  Then  tell 
the  use  of  the  phrase.  If  a  gerund  is 
used  alone,  without  any  other  words 
depending  upon  it,  list  it  under  Gerund 
and  tell  its  use. 

i.  In  discussing  community  projects, 
we  emphasized  developing  neighbor¬ 
hood  gardens. 

2..  Choosing  a  tract  of  land  is  the  first 
step  in  developing  such  a  garden. 

3 .  For  successful  gardening  such  a  tract 
should  be  conveniently  located. 

4.  Usually  the  owner  will  enjoy  hav¬ 
ing  a  part  in  the  project. 

5 .  Then  the  price  of  renting  the  land  is 
usually  small. 

6.  The  ploughing  can  rarely  be  done 
by  the  community  gardeners  them¬ 
selves. 

7.  Having  the  land  well  broken  is  a 
great  help. 

8.  Then  the  gardeners  can  each  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  preparing  a  small  plot. 

To  discuss  in  class 

What  is  a  gerund?  What  is  the 
difference  between  a  gerund  and  a  par¬ 
ticiple?  What  words  make  up  a 
gerund  phrase?  By  what  two  parts  of 
speech  can  a  gerund  be  modified? 
Why? 

As  you  are  asked  to  do  so,  name  the 
phrases  which  you  have  found,  tell  the 
gerund  in  each,  and  the  use  of  the 
phrase.  Listen  carefully  when  others 
are  telling  about  what  they  found. 
Correct  your  paper  if  you  find  errors. 


If  your  teacher  directs  you  to  do  so, 
tell  hew  each  word  in  each  gerund 
phrase  is  used. 

To  test  yourself 

Head  your  paper  as  you  did  before 
and  list  each  gerund  phrase  and  gerund 
in  the  following  sentences  and  the  use 
of  each. 

I.  In  preparing  a  textbook,  a  scientist 
needed  a  picture  of  a  common  mole, 
i.  Upon  consulting  museums,  he  found 
many  pictures  of  mice  but  none  of 
moles. 

3 .  In  winter  catching  a  mole  would  be 
difficult. 

4.  The  scientist’s  cat  irritated  him  by 
playing  constantly  with  its  toy  mouse. 

5 .  Entering  his  home  one  evening  with 
a  friend,  the  scientist  carefully  avoided 
stepping  on  the  toy  mouse. 

6.  He  called  a  warning  to  his  friend. 

7.  “Don’t  offend  Felix  by  walking  on 
his  mouse.’’ 

8.  The  friend  obeyed,  but  on  looking 
closer  was  amazed. 

9.  “Felix  has  performed  a  miracle  by 
bringing  his  toy  to  life.” 

10.  Picking  up  the  mouse  gave  the 
scientist  a  still  greater  surprise. 

II.  “Hearing  of  a  need  is  enough  to 
make  Felix  supply  it;  this  is  a  mole.” 

To  correct  your  work 

As  correct  answers  are  read  by  your 
teacher  or  a  classmate  mark  your 
errors.  Make  corrections  without 
erasing  and  hand  in  your  paper.  For 
more  practice,  turn  to  Exercise  I  C,  on 
page 
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★  ★  ★  CHAPTER  EIGHTEEN  ★  ★  ★ 


Using  Prepositions,  Pronouns  with  Prepositions,  and 

Phrases  Correctly 


i.  A  Test  to  Find  Out  How  Well  You  Remember  What  You 

Have  Learned 


To  read  to  yourself 

Decide  how  you  would  fill  the 
blanks  in  the  following  sentences. 

It  is  1 ...  (rather,  kind  of)  interesting 
2  .  (at,  at  about,  about)  this  time  of 
year  to  think  of  fresh  green  vegetables 
from  the  garden.  _E_  (Looking  out  of 
the  window,  Looking  out  the  win¬ 
dow),  you  see  that  snow  still  covers  the 
hard  ground.  You  know  that  this  _ i_ 
(kind  of  a,  kind  of)  scene  will  disap¬ 
pear.  Planning  the  garden  now  is 
5  _  (real,  really)  sensible.  — L_  (Al¬ 
most,  Most)  everyone  enjoys  such 
planning,  even  if  — L_  (he,  they)  never 
8  .  (carry,  carries)  (it,  them)  out. 
IQ  (In,  Into)  such  plans,  you  can  put 
your  whole  heart.  You  do  not  need  to 
think  of  such  matters  as  how  to  keep 
bugs  H-  (off,  off  of)  your  plants  or  to 
divide  the  space  -±L  (among,  between) 
the  different  vegetables.  You  forget 
the  possibility  of  _1_2_  (you,  your) 
14  (failing,  failing  up).  You  think 
only  of  the  pleasure  of  having  -LL 
(some  place,  somewhere)  near  -!i_ 
(to,  at)  hand  fresh  green  peas,  sweet 
corn,  and  crisp  lettuce.  AZ_  (Almost, 
Most)  every  gardener  indulges  in  this 
_UL  (kind  of,  kind  of  a)  day  dream.  -!2_ 
(Behind,  In  back  of)  day  dreaming  is 
a  clear  understanding  of  what  obstacles 


he  must  overcome.  It  is  -21L  (some, 
somewhat)  harder  for  you  to  distin¬ 
guish  _^i_  (among,  between)  fact  and 
fancy.  You  don’t  know  whether  _22_ 
(really  to,  to  really)  believe  all  the 
catalogues  say  or  (to  actually, 

actually  to)  doubt  every  claim  they 
make.  Perhaps  you  take  the  precau¬ 
tion  of  stopping  -2-L  (at,  by)  a  seed 
store  and  consulting  the  clerk.  If  you 
25  (meet,  meet  up  with)  a  skillful 
salesman,  frequently  you  receive  good 
advice,  but  much  of  it  you  are  unable 
now  26  (to  appreciate  fully,  to 
fully  appreciate).  Usually  you  buy 
many  garden  tools  -LL_  (beside,  be¬ 
sides).  You  should  not  blame  -=L_ 
(your  unwise  purchases  on  the  sales¬ 
man,  the  salesman  for  your  unwise 
purchases). 

To  discuss  in  class 

Help  your  class  to  decide  how  to 
fill  each  blank.  Be  sure  to  ask  ques¬ 
tions  if  you  think  any  form  chosen  by 
the  class  is  incorrect. 

To  write  by  yourself  or  to  read  aloud 

Down  the  left  margin  of  your  paper 
place  numbers  to  correspond  with 
those  in  the  above  selection.  After 


each  number  place  the  word  or  words 
which  will  fill  the  blank  correctly.  As 
you  do  so,  prepare  to  tell  the  class  why 
you  chose  each  word.  If  your  teacher 
prefers,  read  the  sentences,  supplying 
the  correct  forms. 


As  your  teacher  or  a  classmate  reads 
the  words  which  you  should  have 
listed,  note  any  errors  which  you  have 
made,  mark  them  with  a  cross,  and 
hand  in  your  paper  without  making 
any  changes. 


2..  Choosing  Correct  Prepositions  and  Cases 


To  learn  by  yourself 

If  you  did  not  make  a  perfect  score  on 
the  test  in  Lesson  i,  you  should  review 
the  correct  use  of  the  following  prepo¬ 
sitions: 

i.  Use  at  not  by  when  you  speak  of 
visiting  or  stopping  in  a  place. 

Right:  I  stopped  at  the  market. 
Wrong:  I  stopped  by  the  market. 

2..  Use  between  with  two,  among  with 
more  than  two. 

Right:  A  table  was  placed  between 
the  two  chairs. 

Right:  Among  the  group  of  five  an 
argument  arose. 

Wrong:  Between  the  group  of  five  an 
argument  arose. 

3.  When  you  speak  of  being  some¬ 
where,  use  at  not  to. 

Right:  He  is  not  at  home. 

Wrong:  He  is  not  to  home. 

4.  Use  from  not  than  after  different. 
Right:  This  trip  is  different  from  the 

last  one. 

Wrong:  This  trip  is  different  than  the 
last  one. 

5 .  Use  the  preposition  off  alone;  do  not 
add  of  or  from. 

Right:  The  book  fell  off  the  table. 
Wrong:  The  book  fell  off  of  (or  off 
from)  the  table. 


6.  Use  the  preposition  behind ,  not  the 
words  in  back  of. 

Right:  Behind  the  shop  is  a  hut. 
Wrong:  In  back  of  the  shop  is  a  hut. 

7.  Use  at  or  about  with  words  of  time, 
not  at  about. 

Right:  The  picture  begins  at  three 
o’clock. 

The  picture  begins  about 
three  o’clock. 

Wrong:  The  picture  begins  at  about 
three  o’clock. 

8.  Use  in  when  you  are  inside.  Use 
into  when  you  go  inside. 

Right:  I  worked  in  my  room. 

I  went  into  my  room. 

Wrong:  I  worked  into  my  room. 

I  went  in  my  room. 

9.  Use  beside  as  a  preposition  not  besides. 
Right:  Sarah  lives  beside  us. 

Wrong:  Sarah  lives  besides  us. 

10.  Do  not  use  on  after  the  verb  blame. 
Right:  We  blamed  Pat  for  his  failure. 
Wrong:  We  blamed  his  failure  on 

Pat. 

11.  Do  not  add  useless  words. 

Right:  Alice  covered  the  chairs. 
Wrong:  Alice  covered  the  chairs  over. 
Right:  School  was  over. 

Wrong:  School  was  over  with. 
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it..  With  the  verb  meet  do  not  use  the 
prepositions  up  and  with. 

Right:  We  met  Tom. 

Wrong:  We  met  up  with  Tom. 

You  know  that  the  accusative,  or 
objective,  case  should  be  used  for  the 
object  of  a  preposition. 

When  the  preposition  has  a  com¬ 
pound  object,  remember  that  both  ob¬ 
jects  must  be  in  the  accusative  case. 

May  sat  between  him  and  me. 

If  you  need  to  review  other  uses  of 
pronouns,  turn  to  Chapter  9,  Lessons 
2.-5  on  pages  109-114. 

Do  not  use  a  pronoun  to  repeat  the 
subject  of  a  sentence,  as  in 
Larry  and  Pat  they  found  a  new  tie. 

To  read  aloud  or  write  by  yourself 

Read  the  following  sentences  aloud, 
making  correct  choices  of  the  words  in 
parentheses.  If  your  teacher  prefers, 
you  may  number  the  lines  on  your 
paper  to  correspond  with  the  numbers 
of  the  blanks  in  the  following  sen¬ 
tences.  After  each  number  write  the 
word  that  will  fill  the  blank  correctly. 

Come  with  Max  and  -J_  (I,  me). 
We  are  stopping  _2_  (at,  by)  Pat’s  first. 
Then  all  of  (we,  us)  boys  are  going 
to  pick  up  metal  scrap.  We’re  going 
to  use  every  fellow  we  — L-  (meet, 
meet  up  with).  -JL_  (Behind,  In  back 
of)  Mr.  Riggs’s  garage  there  is  a  huge 
pile  of  tin  cans  that  he  has  been  saving 
for  6  (we,  us).  We  shall  have  to 
put  them  ,-L.  (in,  into)  some  _L_ 
(kind  of  a,  kind  of)  cart.  Perhaps  we 
can  borrow  a  cart  —2—  (from,  off  of) 
Sam.  He  and  Jake  — LL  (had  ought, 
ought)  to  be  _LL  (at,  to)  home  today. 


If  they  are  at  home,  they  12 
(ought,  had  ought)  to  come  with  you 
and  _l2_  (I,  me).  Even  with  their 
help  the  Three  Rocks  in  this  part  of 
town  will  be  _LL  (all  the  farther,  as 
far  as)  we  can  go  in  one  morning. 
Collecting  metal  scrap  is  J2L  (different 
from,  different  than)  collecting  rubber 
or  grease.  It  is  heavy,  and  most  of  it 
has  to  be  loaded  JJL  (in,  into)  carts. 
Did  any  of  you  go  _L_  (in,  into)  Jim’s 
garage?  I  _LL  (met  up  with,  met) 
him  last  night.  He  has  two  express 
carts  for  _JL2_  (we,  us).  2(l..  (Who, 
Whom)  are  we  waiting  for  now? 
Can’t  -22—  (we,  us)  boys  start  now? 
-L-L  (Let’s,  Let’s  us)  take  the  pile  of 
tins  -22-  (off,  off  of)  the  Martins’  steps 
first.  -22—  (Beside,  Besides)  they  have 
some  old  axes  in  their  shed.  One 
stop  -2d—  (had  ought,  ought)  to  be  at 
the  Townes’s.  They  took  some  wire 
fencing  222—  (off  of,  off)  a  kennel  run. 
Pulling  it  222—  (off  of,  off)  the  run  was 
.21 L.  (all  the  farther,  as  far  as)  they 
got.  It’s  -22—  (lying,  laying)  on  the 
drive  22 L  (in  back  of,  behind)  their 
stable.  It’s  heavy  wire  -21—  (real, 
very)  different  -22-  (from,  than) 
chicken  wire.  It  22-  (had  ought, 
ought)  to  weigh  a  lot.  Don’t  222— 
(let’s,  let’s  us)  forget  to  stop  22- 
(at,  by)  the  Barton  place.  They’re 
different  -22—  (from,  than)  other  fam¬ 
ilies,  but  -21—  (equally,  equally  as) 
careful.  212  (Let’s,  Let’s  us)  go. 

To  discuss  in  class 

Read  aloud  the  sentences,  using  the 
correct  forms  when  you  are  called  on. 
Does  the  class  agree  with  your  choices? 
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Listen  while  others  read  to  see  whether 
you  agree  with  their  choices. 

On  what  forms  do  you  need  to  drill? 

To  test  yourself 

Read  the  sentences  below  aloud  if 
possible  while  one  of  your  classmates 
listens.  The  person  who  is  listening  to 
you  should  have  a  paper  with  lines 
numbered  from  i  to  n  to  correspond 
with  the  numbers  of  the  blanks  in  the 
sentences.  When  you  make  an  error, 
he  will  place  a  mark  beside  the  number 
of  the  word  which  you  missed. 

Marjorie  has  some  strange  books 
_J_  (at,  to)  her  house.  On  a  shelf 
(behind,  in  back  of)  the  divan  are 
several  on  magic.  The  oldest  ones 
and  the  newest  ones  are  equally  __L_ 
(interesting,  as  interesting).  The  one 
I  always  choose  tells  how  the  great 
magicians  did  their  tricks;  the  second 
chapter  is  _i—  (all  the  farther,  as  far 
as)  I  have  ever  read,  because  her  father 
doesn’t  want  us  children  to  borrow 
_i—  (these  here,  these)  books.  For 
the  first  time  I  know  what  the  expres¬ 
sion  “It’s  all  done  with  mirrors’’ 
means.  When  magicians  did  their 
tricks  in  the  nineteenth  century,  they 


used  a  stage  hung  with  black  draperies 
and  ,.-6—  (kind  of,  rather)  dimly 
lighted.  Under  these  conditions  a 
performer  who  was  careful  not  to 
stand  _ L_  (in  back  of,  behind)  his  so- 
called  magic  table  could  perform 
many  remarkable  tricks.  This  table 
was  usually  three-legged  with  a  trap 
door  in  its  top.  The  most  important 
part  _ L_  (to,  of)  it  was,  however,  the 
construction  of  its  base.  Two  mirrors 
meeting  at  an  angle  were  fitted  into  the 
spaces  between  two  of  the  legs.  — 2_ 
(Because,  On  account  of)  the  stage  was 
hung  with  simple  black  draperies  the 
reflections  in  the  mirrors  were  not 
noticeable.  These  mirrors  could  ex¬ 
tend  a  considerable  distance  behind 
the  table  and  -LL  (in,  into)  the  V  they 
formed  a  person  could  curl  up  whose 
head  could  be  pushed  through  the  trap 
door  _LL  (in,  into)  the  table  top. 

To  correct  in  class 

As  the  correct  forms  are  read,  listen 
to  be  sure  that  you  agree.  If  you  think 
that  an  error  has  been  made,  explain 
courteously  what  you  think  the  cor¬ 
rect  form  is.  If  you  wrote  the  forms, 
mark  any  errors  that  you  made. 


3.  Placing  Prepositional  Phrases  Correctly  and  Making  Subject 

and  Verb  Agree 


To  read  to  yourself 

When  you  hear  a  person  say,  “We 
found  this  chain  in  the  driveway  with 
several  missing  links,’’  you  realize  that 
he  did  not  express  his  meaning  clearly. 
He  did  not  mean  the  driveway  had 


several  missing  links,  although  that  is 
what  he  said.  He  failed  to  place  the 
prepositional  phrase  next  to  the  noun 
which  it  modifies. 

How  would  you  rearrange  his  sen- 
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tence  to  express  the  idea  he  had  in 
mind?  How  should  the  following 
sentences  be  rearranged? 
i.  We  need  a  boy  to  help  arrange  books 
with  strong  arms. 

i.  This  dog  will  try  the  patience  of 
any  family  with  a  taste  for  burying 
bones  and  chasing  cats. 

3.  Captain  Michaels  rode  his  horse  in 
a  handsome  new  uniform. 

4.  I  have  been  trying  to  buy  a  fur  coat 
for  a  year. 

5.  I  found  a  copy  of  David  Copperfield 
written  by  Dickens  in  my  cousin’s 
house  during  my  Christmas  vacation. 

Prepositional  phrases  must  be  so 
placed  that  they  link  clearly  with 
the  words  which  they  modify. 

In  each  of  these  sentences  find  the 
subject  and  the  verb.  What  error  has 
the  speaker  made?  How  would  you 
correct  the  sentences? 

6.  Any  one  of  the  cars  in  these  stalls 
are  ready  for  the  road. 

7.  Several  of  the  boys  in  this  room  is 
working  in  the  school  shops. 

8.  Not  a  man  in  any  of  the  three 
houses  are  at  home. 

9.  Everybody  with  vegetables  and 
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chickens  to  raise  have  little  leisure. 

10.  Each  of  the  books  with  bright 
colors  have  been  read  constantly. 

When  one  or  more  prepositional 
phrases  come  between  the  subject  and 
the  verb,  be  careful  to  make  the  verb 
agree  with  the  subject. 

To  discuss  in  class 

Help  your  class  to  correct  the  sen¬ 
tences  above.  Then  take  your  part  in 
reading  the  following  sentences,  cor¬ 
recting  any  errors  that  you  find. 

1.  We  have  been  discussing  ways  in 
which  we  can  save  money  and  materi¬ 
als  at  home  in  our  social  studies 
class. 

2..  One  of  the  girls  who  studies  home 
economics  have  made  over  a  suit  of  her 
brother’s  into  a  coat  for  herself. 

3.  She  worked  carefully,  hoping  that 
the  coat  would  last  a  long  time  for  a 
whole  term. 

4.  The  coat  looks  like  the  work  of  an 
experienced  tailor  with  bound  button¬ 
holes  and  patch  pockets. 

5.  One  of  the  boys  in  the  class  saved 
enough  carfares  to  pay  for  new  gloves 
during  a  month. 

6.  Several  members  of  the  class  in 
science  has  experimented  with  the 
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effect  of  heat  and  friction  on  cloth. 

7.  They  can  prove  that  constant  rub¬ 
bing  will  wear  out  sleeves  on  a  desk. 

8.  A  worn-out  pair  of  overshoes  were 
found  by  a  boy  with  cracks  in  the  soles. 

9.  He  was  told  that  they  could  be 
mended  by  a  shoemaker  with  strips 
from  an  old  rubber  in  a  few  minutes. 

10.  Several  other  ideas  were  considered 
for  saving  materials  by  our  class. 

To  test  yourself 

Number  your  paper  to  correspond 
with  the  numbers  of  the  following  sen¬ 
tences.  After  each  number,  place  the 
correct  form  of  the  verb  to  be  used  in 
the  sentence.  If  any  sentence  contains 
a  phrase  which  is  out  of  place,  copy 
the  sentence  in  its  proper  order.  Copy 
any  sentences  that  contain  other  errors; 
correct  the  errors. 

1 .  We  need  boys  in  our  school  cafeteria 
with  a  sense  of  humor  to  help  serve  the 
food. 

2..  The  hungry  pupils  break  out  of  line 
with  only  one  idea  at  times. 

3.  They  want  food  with  all  their 
hearts. 

4.  Their  disorderly  manner  of  crowd¬ 
ing  up  to  the  counter  and  of  shouting 
for  food  (cause,  causes)  confusion. 

5.  The  present  waitresses  cannot  han¬ 
dle  the  crowd  with  efficiency. 


6.  Boys  could  take  and  fill  orders  with 
firmness  and  humor. 

7.  Unless  the  conditions  in  the  lunch¬ 
room  (improve,  improves)  (some, 
somewhat),  we  shall  have  to  have  a 
system  of  monitors. 

8.  During  the  past  term  at  least  one 
group  of  pupils  (has,  have)  gone  with¬ 
out  lunch. 

9.  One  might  struggle  through  the 
crowd  to  the  counter  and  be  shoved 
past  it  without  (his,  their)  order’s 
being  taken. 

10.  Having  had  such  an  experience 
once,  (he,  they)  (find,  finds)  that  the 
attractions  of  the  lunch  counter  (has, 
have)  disappeared. 

11.  It  is  better  to  give  up  the  struggle 
in  his  opinion  before  it  is  begun. 

12..  Just  before  a  vacation  when  the 
pupils  are  tired,  the  confusion  is  (some, 
somewhat)  worse  than  at  (any,  any 
other)  time. 

13.  (Let’s,  Let’s  us)  see  what  we  can 
do  to  better  the  conditions. 

To  correct  your  work 

As  your  teacher  or  one  of  your  class¬ 
mates  reads  the  correct  answers,  cross 
out  incorrect  forms  which  you  have 
written  and  write  the  correct  ones 
above.  For  more  practice,  turn  to 
Exercise  II  B,  on  page  2.2.8. 


4.  Using  Verbals  Correctly 

To  read  to  yourself 

You  may  understand  what  the  fol-  may  think  the  errors  humorous, 
lowing  sentences  mean,  but  if  you  1.  Lying  on  the  sidewalk,  Jake’s  atten- 

know  how  to  use  verbals  correctly  you  tion  was  attracted  to  a  pocketbook. 
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2..  By  noticing  the  blazes  on  the  trees, 
the  path  appeared  easy  to  follow. 

3 .  To  build  a  fire,  the  furnace  must  first 
be  shaken  thoroughly. 

What  is  the  subject  of  the  first  sen¬ 
tence?  Who  or  what  was  lying  on  the 
sidewalk?  How  would  you  rearrange 
the  sentence  to  make  the  author’s 
meaning  clear? 

What  is  the  subject  of  the  second 
sentence?  Did  the  path  notice  the 
blazes?  Is  there  any  word  in  the  sen¬ 
tence  which  tells  who  was  noticing 
the  blazes?  Decide  on  a  subject  for  the 
sentence,  such  as  boys  or  we;  then  re¬ 
phrase  the  sentence  to  express  exactly 
the  author’s  thought. 

Do  not  change  the  first  seven  words 
of  the  sentence. 

Furnace  is  the  subject  of  the  third 
sentence.  Who  or  what  is  going  to 
build  a  fire?  When  you  have  decided 
on  a  subject  which  could  build  a  fire, 
rephrase  the  sentence  so  that  it  ex¬ 
presses  exactly  what  the  author  meant 
to  say.  Do  not  change  the  first  four 
words. 

The  first  sentence  could  have  been 
written  correctly  in  more  than  one 
way.  For  instance,  you  may  have 
rearranged  the  sentence  so  that  lying  on 
the  sidewalk  modifies  pocketbook.  Jake 
found  a  pocketbook  lying  on  the  sidewalk. 
If,  however,  you  kept  the  participial 
phrase  first,  you  should  make  pocketbook 
the  subject  of  the  sentence. 

If  a  phrase  containing  a  verbal  (in¬ 
finitive,  participle,  or  gerund)  is 
used  at  the  beginning  of  the  sen¬ 
tence,  the  phrase  must  tell  about 


something  done  by  the  subject  of 
the  sentence. 

Notice  how  the  three  sentences  were 
punctuated. 

When  a  phrase  containing  a  verbal 
stands  first  in  a  sentence  and  is 
used  as  an  adjective  or  adverb,  it  is 
set  off  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence 
by  a  comma. 

In  this  next  sentence  what  word 
tells  what  did  the  causing ? 

4.  The  girls  were  very  late,  causing 
them  to  lose  their  train. 

Careful  reading  of  the  sentence  will 
show  you  that  there  is  no  word  in  it 
for  causing  to  modify.  This  mistake 
is  called  a  dangling  participle.  The 
sentence  must  be  rephrased,  omitting 
causing.  The  idea  might  be  expressed 
in  several  ways.  Here  is  one: 

The  girls  were  so  late  in  returning 
that  they  missed  their  train. 

Do  not  use  a  participle  which  does 
not  modify  a  noun  or  pronoun. 

In  sentence  5  where  is  the  adverb 
placed? 

3.  Allen  hoped  to  successfully  finish 
his  work. 

An  adverb  placed  between  the  word 
to  and  the  rest  of  the  infinitive  finish 
divides  or  splits  the  infinitive  to  finish. 
Such  an  error  in  arrangement  is  called  a 
split  infinitive. 

How  could  you  rearrange  the  sen¬ 
tence  to  avoid  splitting  the  infinitive? 

When  you  use  an  infinitive,  remem¬ 
ber  this  rule: 

Do  not  use  an  adverb  between  any 
of  the  words  in  an  infinitive. 

In  using  infinitives,  another  mistake 


To  hear  the  radio  well  it  must  be  -properly  tuned . 


is  to  introduce  the  preposition  for  when 
it  is  unnecessary.  The  mistake  usually 
occurs  in  sentences  expressing  a  wish. 
Do  not  say,  I  want  for  you  to  do  this ,  or  I 
should  like  for  you  to  do  this.  Say,  I 
want  you  to  do  this ,  and  I  should  like  you 
to  do  this. 

As  you  read  the  next  sentences,  re¬ 
member  that  gerunds,  which  are  verbal 
nouns,  may  be  modified  rby  adjectives. 
What  form  of  a  noun  should  be  used 
as  an  adjective?  What  are  the  correct 
forms  of  the  pronominal,  or  possessive, 
adjectives?  If  you  need  to  review  these 
forms  turn  to  page  138. 

6.  We  liked  their  singing. 

7.  Helen  thought  happily  of  Eleanor 
coming. 

8.  We  agreed  to  them  meeting  us. 

In  sentence  6,  the  gerund  singing  is 
used  as  the  direct  object  of  the  verb 
liked.  The  pronominal,  or  possessive, 
adjective  their  is  correctly  used  to 
modify  the  gerund. 

What  change  should  you  make  in 
sentence  7  and  sentence  8  so  that  the 
gerund  in  each  sentence  will  be  modi¬ 
fied  by  an  adjective? 


The  possessive  form  of  a  noun  or 
pronoun  must  always  be  used  to 
modify  a  gerund.  It  stands  before 
the  gerund. 

To  practice  together 

Read  the  following  sentences  aloud, 
choosing  the  correct  form  in  the  paren¬ 
theses  and  correcting  any  other  errors 
that  you  find. 

1.  By  keeping  bees,  the  problem  of 
sugar  might  be  solved. 

2l.  To  get  the  necessary  equipment,  a 
list  was  first  drawn  up. 

3.  The  hives  and  tools  cost  an  impres¬ 
sive  sum  without  any  bees. 

4.  By  shopping  for  second-hand  sup¬ 
plies,  the  expense  was  reduced  by  two 
thirds. 

5.  The  amount  needed  to  fully  cover 
the  cost  of  (our,  us)  going  into 
the  business  of  raising  bees  was  still 
large. 

6.  There  were  a  number  of  items  that 
we  had  (almost,  most)  overlooked, 
making  it  necessary  for  us  to  quickly 
raise  additional  funds. 

7.  By  interesting  several  indulgent 
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aunts  and  uncles,  the  financial  problem 
was  (some,  somewhat)  relieved. 

8.  Finally,  however,  we  were  able  to 
completely  amass  the  necessary  money. 

9.  Then  we  wanted  for  our  equipment 
and  bees  to  immediately  arrive. 

10.  The  equipment  arrived  soon,  caus¬ 
ing  us  much  delight. 

11.  Having  assembled  the  hives  and 
placed  them  properly,  everything  was 
ready  for  the  bees. 

12..  Knowing  that  bees  are  sold  by  the 
pound,  the  compact  three-pound  pack¬ 
ages  that  arrived  a  week  later  were 
greeted  with  cheers. 

13.  To  avoid  the  drifting  away  of 
many  bees,  they  should  be  installed  in 
the  hives  toward  evening. 

14.  Filled  with  excitement,  the  pack¬ 
ages  were  allowed  to  remain  in  a  cool 
room  until  sunset. 

15.  We  never  before  wanted  so  des¬ 
perately  for  night  to  quickly  come. 

16.  Being  unable  then  to  wait  longer, 
they  were  opened. 

To  discuss  in  class 

If  you  made  a  mistake  in  reading  any 
sentence,  be  sure  to  find  out  what  the 
correct  form  is.  If  you  think  others 
made  mistakes,  explain  courteously 
what  you  think  the  errors  were  and 
how  they  should  be  corrected 

To  test  yourself 

Number  on  a  sheet  of  paper  from  1  to 
13  to  correspond  with  the  numbers  of 
the  sentences  below.  Beside  each  num¬ 
ber  copy  the  sentence,  correcting  any 
errors  that  you  find  and  choosing  the 
correct  form  of  the  words  in  paren¬ 
theses. 


I.  Lying  far  to  the  west,  we  could  see 
a  distant  range  of  mountains. 

x.  We  learned  with  pleasure  of  (Jack’s, 
Jack)  being  promoted. 

3.  It  was  not  difficult  to  fully  under¬ 
stand  Sarah’s  explanation. 

4.  George’s  mother  wanted  for  him  to 
come  home  (some,  somewhat)  earlier 
than  he  had  planned. 

5.  Let’s  us  look  for  the  magazine  now. 

6.  Only  a  few  of  us  knew  of  (their, 
them)  solving  the  puzzles. 

7.  By  being  carefully  planned  in  ad¬ 
vance,  we  enjoyed  a  successful  trip. 

8.  The  costumes  for  the  play  were 
made  by  the  home  economics  class, 
saving  the  committee  on  properties 
considerable  expense. 

9.  To  reach  the  city  hall,  a  bus  on 
Franklin  Street  which  passes  the  door 
will  save  you  time. 

10.  Being  already  late  in  starting,  tele¬ 
phone  calls  often  detain  you  further. 

I I .  The  Parker  sisters  are  younger  than 
any  girls  in  their  family. 

ix.  Most  everybody  knows  where  the 
Carters  live. 

13.  (Beside,  Besides)  Jessie  there  are 
three  other  girls  in  the  Gray  family. 

To  correct  your  work 

As  your  teacher  or  a  classmate  reads 
the  correct  answers,  mark  any  sentence 
of  yours  which  is  not  like  the  one  read. 
If  you  see  that  you  have  made  an  error, 
make  the  correction  above  what  you 
have  written.  If  you  think  that  your 
sentence  is  correct  as  you  wrote  it,  find 
out  whether  your  classmates  agree 
with  you.  For  more  practice,  turn 
to  Exercise  II  C,  on  page  2.2.8. 
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More  Practice 


A.  Head  your  paper  Infinitive,  Part  of 
Speech,  Use.  Then  list  each  infinitive 
in  the  sentences  below.  Tell  what  part 
of  speech  it  is  and  how  it  is  used  in  the 
sentence. 

i.  To  receive  the  directions  for  our 
errand  we  met  at  George’s  house. 

2..  His  father  was  to  give  them  to  us. 

3.  The  whole  project  was  planned  to 
test  our  efficiency  as  messengers. 

4.  The  prize  to  be  given  the  winner 
was  a  week  at  the  Boy  Scout  Camp. 

5.  To  simplify  matters,  Mr.  Murphy 
agreed  to  read  the  directions  slowly. 

6.  Then  each  boy  might  ask  to  have 
more  information. 

7.  Mr.  Murphy  promised  to  answer 
any  question  that  was  asked. 

8.  All  information  needed  to  carry  out 
the  errand  could  be  had  by  asking. 

9.  To  ask  the  right  questions  was  part 
of  the  test. 

B.  Head  your  paper  Participial  Phrase, 
Participle,  Modifiers  of  Participle, 
Word  Modified  by  Participle.  In  the 
following  sentences  list  each  participial 
phrase,  the  participle,  and  the  word 
that  the  phrase  modifies. 

1.  Leaning  forward  cautiously,  Angela 
saw  a  sleek  head  appear. 

2..  The  oars  lying  idle  in  her  hands 
traced  silent  ripples  on  the  water. 

3.  Tightening  her  grasp  on  the  oars, 
Angela  held  them  steady. 

4.  The  slight  headway  made  by  the 
dory  ceased. 

3.  Listening  intently,  she  waited. 


6.  Suddenly  in  the  dim  light  the  blunt 
drenched  head  broke  the  surface  again. 

7.  The  beady  eyes  surveying  her  curi¬ 
ously  were  entirely  fearless. 

8.  Having  dived  silently,  it  appeared 
next  on  the  other  side  of  the  dory. 

9.  This  time  drifting  toward  her,  it 
disappeared  in  a  mischievous  splash. 

10.  Once  more  she  saw  the  furry  head 
flattened  by  water. 

11.  It  rose  this  time  from  a  fountain  of 
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foam  churned  by  its  lively  flippers. 

12..  Then  with  a  strange  rolling  leap  it 
flashed  away. 

C.  Head  your  paper  Gerund  Phrase, 
Gerund,  Modifiers  of  the  Gerund,  Use. 
Then  list  the  gerund  phrases  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sentences  and  give  the  other 
information  called  for. 

1.  Hurrying  was  useless. 
z.  The  crowd’s  aimless  milling  made 
any  progress  doubtful. 

3.  At  home  the  family  would  listen 
for  her  coming. 

4.  Crawling  blindly  forward  with  the 
crowd  was  her  only  chance. 

5.  She  tried  closing  her  eyes. 

6.  The  slow  shuffling  seemed  no  faster. 

7.  Her  only  chance  of  warding  off 
panic  was  fixing  her  mind  on  some¬ 
thing  else. 

8.  Walking  to  school  on  sunny  morn¬ 
ings  flashed  across  her  mind. 

9.  Coming  home  with  skates  across 
her  shoulders  was  a  refreshing  contrast 
to  this  warm  suffocating  crowd. 

10.  Being  courageous  was  difficult. 
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II 


A.  Number  your  paper  to  correspond 
to  the  numbers  of  the  blanks  in  the 
following  sentences.  After  each  num¬ 
ber  write  the  word  that  you  think  fills 
the  blank  correctly.  If  your  teacher 
prefers,  you  may  read  the  sentences 
aloud. 

You  and  _J _  (I,  me)  came  home 

with  Meg  on  the  night  of  which  I  was 
speaking.  Meg  and  _ (I,  me)  -  .A., 
(we,  no  pronoun)  didn’t  — A_  (ever, 
never)  tell  you  about  the  strange  ex¬ 
periences  because  neither  one  of  _JL_ 
(we,  us)  wanted  to  frighten  you.  It 
had  been  a  ft—  (kind  of,  rather)  rainy 
day,  the  —  (kind  of,  kind  of  a)  day 
everyone  hates  when  _JL_  (he,  they) 

0  (has,  have)  to  go  out.  Remember 
that  the  Robinsons  asked  you  and  _LLL 
(we,  us)  to  stop  _Li_  (at,  by)  their 
house  for  supper.  Just  before  Meg 
and  12  (I,  me)  closed  the  door,  we 
ran  back  to  see  where  Fluffy,  the  cat, 
was.  You  laughed  at  Meg  and  — bL 
(I,  me),  but  we  wanted  _ LL  (her,  she) 
warm  and  safe  inside.  It  was  broad 
daylight  when  _TL  (we,  us)  then  left 
the  house.  Fluffy  -lb-  (she,  no  pro¬ 
noun)  couldn’t  have  dashed  out  after 
us  without  our  seeing  her.  When  _!Z_ 
(we,  us)  reached  the  Robinson  s  house, 
they  were  not  _1A_  (to,  at)  home.  They 
arrived  soon,  however,  and  gave  Meg 
and  19  (I,  me)  a  hearty  welcome.  All 
of  -20-  (we,  us)  there  had  such  a  good 
time  that  we  hated  to  leave. 

It  was  late  when  we  came  back,  and 
nobody  else  was  -AL  (to,  at)  home. 
When  Meg  opened  the  door,  the  hall 


and  all  the  rest  of  the  house  22  (was, 
were)  dark.  When  we  switched  on 
the  lights,  there  wasn’t  -A3  (any,  no) 
cat  to  greet  us.  Fluffy  24  (she,  no 
pronoun)  is  usually  sitting  on  the  arm 
of  the  sofa  waiting  for  Meg  and  25 
(I,  me)  when  we  come  in,  but  she  was 
not  there.  Meg  and  26  (I,  me) 

hunted  for  her.  We  couldn’t  find  a 
sign  of  her  anywhere.  If  she  had 
slipped  out  the  door  when  Meg  opened 
it,  Meg  or  _=L_  (I,  me)  would  have  seen 
her  white  fur  flash  past  us.  Finally  I 
went  upstairs  looking  for  28  .  (she, 
her).  Still  we  found  no  Fluffy.  Meg 
came  up  after  -AL  (I,  me)  and  started 
for  the  attic. 

“This  is  a  joke  to  you  and  -AL 
(I,  me),’’  Meg  said,  “but  it  begins  to 
look  to  L  (I,  me)  as  if  some  one  had 
been  in  32 ..  (this,  this  here)  house. 
Fluffy  is  a  smart  cat,  and  I  have  known 
33 -  (she,  her)  to  open  a  door,  but  even 
you  wouldn’t  believe  _AL  (she,  her) 
capable  of  shutting  it  after  her.’’ 

Do  you  think  anybody  would  steal 
33  (she,  her)?’’  I  asked. 

“Of  course  not!  But  if  anybody 
36  (has,  have)  been  in  here  _AL  (he, 
they)  may  have  let  Fluffy  get  out. 

“Hark!”  I  whispered.  “I  hear 
something.  It  might  be  _AL  (she, 
her) !’’ 

When  we  lighted  the  kitchen,  there 
outside  the  locked  window  was  _AL 
(she,  her).  She  was  soaking  wet  and 
rubbed  against  Meg  and  -iff-  (I,  me) 
begging  for  hot  milk.  When  Dad  and 
Mother  came  home,  they  looked  -AJL 


(behind,  in  back  of)  every  piece  of 
furniture  in  the  house.  They  opened 
my  closet  door  and  found  nothing  dis¬ 
turbed.  One  window  was  unlocked. 
Dad  insists  that  Fluffy  unlocked  it, 
opened  it,  shut  it  -AL  (in  back  of,  be¬ 
hind)  EL  (she,  her)  and  climbed  _EL 
(down  along,  down)  the  grapevine. 

B.  Read  aloud  or  write  the  following 
sentences.  Make  the  correct  choice  of 
words  in  parentheses  and  correct  any 
other  errors.  Rearrange  any  sentences 
in  which  phrases  do  not  connect  clearly 
with  the  words  that  they  modify, 
i.  Edna,  with  her  uncle  and  aunt, 
(was,  were)  visiting  some  of  the  old 
houses  in  Virginia. 

z.  They  had  found  a  baby  robin  dur¬ 
ing  a  storm  near  a  wood. 

3.  The  robin  (was,  were)  able  to  ad¬ 
just  itself  to  life  without  its  parents 
unlike  most  other  young  birds. 

4.  When  he  could  fly  a  little,  Edna  as 
well  as  her  aunt  (was,  were)  afraid  he 
might  escape. 

5 .  One  of  his  feet  (was,  were)  therefore 
tied  to  one  end  of  a  ball  of  twine. 

6.  Edna  had  him  with  her  when  she 
with  her  uncle  and  aunt  (was,  were) 
about  to  visit  the  maze. 

7.  The  older  persons  (was,  were) 
rather  tired  and  decided  to  sit  in  the  gar¬ 
den  while  Edna  wandered  in  the  maze. 

8.  The  thick  green  bushes  of  which 
the  maze  (was,  were)  made  grew 
higher  than  Edna’s  head. 

9.  A  few  false  turns  (was,  were)  the 
only  adventure  she  met  in  reaching  the 
center,  where  there  (was,  were)  a 
flower  bed  and  a  shallow  bird  bath. 


10.  A  drink  and  a  bath  (was,  were) 
what  the  robin  wanted. 

11.  Both  her  uncle  and  aunt  (was, 
were)  within  calling  distance,  but  she 
could  not  find  the  way  out. 

iz.  Finally  she  reached  a  point  where 
there  (was,  were)  only  one  hedge  be¬ 
tween  her  and  her  uncle  and  aunt. 

13.  “Coming  in  and  getting  to  the 
center  (is,  are)  easy,”  Edna  called. 

14.  “That  remark,”  said  her  uncle, 
“and  an  old  myth  (give,  gives)  me  an 
idea.  Toss  the  twine  over  the  hedge.” 

C.  Read  or  write  the  following  sen¬ 
tences,  arranging  them  so  that  all 
verbal  phrases  are  correctly  related; 
make  a  correct  choice  of  the  words  in 
parentheses,  and  correct  any  errors 
that  you  find. 

1.  Having  tossed  the  twine  over  the 
hedge,  the  robin  and  Edna  went  back 
to  the  center  of  the  maze  and  waited. 
z.  Constantly  calling  back  and  forth 
the  difficulty  of  the  maze  was  (some, 
somewhat)  reduced. 

3.  To  help  her  uncle,  the  place  where 
she  waited  was  never  changed. 

4.  Seeing  a  figure  suddenly  appear 
through  an  arch  of  the  maze,  he  seemed 
like  a  hero  to  Edna. 

5 .  “  Was  it  difficult  to  really  find  me?” 

6.  “It  was  (some,  somewhat)  harder 
than  I  thought  at  first,”  he  admitted. 

7.  “I  want  for  you  to  tell  me  how 
you  did  it,”  Edna  said. 

8.  “I  tied  the  ball  of  twine  to  a  bush 
at  the  first  turn.  Then  carrying  the 
ball,  each  turn  was  investigated. 

9.  “To  get  back  to  the  start,  the  string 
will  guide  us.” 
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For  Study  and  Better  Reading 


i.  Using  the  Central  Thought  and  Details  When  You  Take  Notes 


To  read  to  yourself 

Notes  should  be  brief  but  full  enough 
to  recall  accurately  what  the  author 
said.  A  simple  and  orderly  arrange¬ 
ment  also  helps  to  make  notes  clear. 
One  efficient  method  of  taking  notes 
is  to  find  and  write  the  central  thought 
of  each  paragraph.  Under  the  cen¬ 
tral  thought  list  the  important  details. 
Many  persons  express  the  central 
thought  in  a  sentence  and  then  list 
the  details  either  in  sentences  or 
phrases.  By  using  sentences  you  may 
avoid  notes  that  after  a  few  days  are 
meaningless.  The  exact  form  of  your 
notes,  however,  is  not  important. 

Here  is  the  report  that  Charlotte 
gave  on  paragraph  i,  page  82.. 

The  airplane  is  the  slave  of  the  air¬ 
port.  While  there  are  millions  to  be 
made  in  airflivvers,  the  airplane  is  a 
failure  as  a  means  of  travel.  As  air¬ 
planes  become  increasingly  larger,  in¬ 
creased  speed  is  necessary  for  their 
take-off  and  landing.  This  increase 
in  speed  demands  greater  space  in  the 
airports.  Thus  airports  move  farther 
and  farther  away  from  cities.  It  takes 
two  hours  for  an  airplane  to  cover  a 
distance  of  two  hundred  miles.  The 
airplane  now  has  only  the  same  value 
as  the  railroad  in  getting  from  one 
point  to  another. 

These  are  Charlotte’s  notes  which 
she  took  two  weeks  before  her  re¬ 
port. 


Successful  flying  .  with  direct-lift 
plane 

Failure  of  airplane 
Airplanes  increase  in  size 
Necessary  increase  in  speed  for  take¬ 
off  and  landing 

Airports  move  away  from  cities 
Two  hours  needed  to  cover  two  hun¬ 
dred  miles 

Airplane  has  become  similar  to  rail¬ 
road 

Airplane  is  slave  of  airport  (central 
thought) 

Reread  the  paragraph  on  page  82.  on 
which  Charlotte  was  reporting. 

1.  What  errors  of  fact  do  you  find  in 
Charlotte’s  report? 

z.  Which  notes  that  she  took  were  so 
vague  as  to  be  misleading? 

3.  Which  notes  did  she  misinter¬ 
pret? 

4.  Did  she  find  the  central  thought  of 
the  passage? 

To  write  in  class 

Select  with  your  teacher’s  help  a 
paragraph  from  pages  82.-85  for 
which  you  did  not  in  that  lesson  find 
the  central  thought  and  details.  On 
a  clean  sheet  of  paper  write  the  topic 
of  the  paragraph  in  a  word  or  phrase. 
Under  the  topic,  or  central  thought, 
list  the  important  details.  Close  your 
book.  From  these  notes  write  a  brief 
report  of  what  the  paragraph  said. 
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To  discuss  and  correct  in  class 

If  you  are  asked  to  do  so,  write  your 
notes  on  the  board.  If  someone  else 
is  asked  to  write  his  notes,  watch  care¬ 
fully  to  see  whether  he  includes  more 
or  fewer  details  than  you  used.  Help 
the  class  to  decide  what  ideas  to  in¬ 
clude  and  how  fully  they  should  be 
expressed. 


Read  your  report,  if  you  are  called 
on.  If  the  class  thinks  your  report  is 
inaccurate,  find  out  whether  your 
error  came  from  inaccurate  notes  or 
notes  that  are  too  vague  and  gen¬ 
eral. 

Correct  your  notes  and  your  report 
before  you  hand  in  your  paper. 


2_.  Learning  to  Take  Notes  and  Summarize 


To  read  to  yourself 

Sidney  read  the  following  para¬ 
graphs  for  his  report,  Strange  Pets . 

The  discovery  that  otters  can  be 
taught  to  retrieve  was  made  one  morn¬ 
ing  when  Mr.  Emil  Liers  was  hunting 
in  the  marshy  bottomlands  along  the 
Mississippi  River  near  his  mink  farm 
in  Minnesota.  Marinuka,  a  pet  otter, 
born  ten  years  before  on  the  Liers’ s  fur 
farm,  was  allowed  to  accompany  her 
master  while  he  was  shooting  ducks 
and  endeavoring  to  teach  a  young 
water  spaniel  to  retrieve.  Finally, 
one  duck  fell  into  a  patch  of  dense 
reeds.  Even  after  forcing  the  boat  in 
as  far  as  it  would  go,  Mr.  Liers  was  un¬ 
able  to  reach  the  bird.  A  man  could 
not  wade  the  deep  swamp;  only  a  re¬ 
triever  could  recover  the  duck.  Again 
and  again  Mr.  Liers  coaxed  and  mo¬ 
tioned,  trying  to  send  in  the  dog,  but 
the  pup  would  not  venture  into  the 
slimy  tangle.  At  last,  losing  his 
patience,  the  hunter  hurled  the  whim¬ 
pering  dog  overboard.  All  the  while 
Marinuka  stood  with  forepaws  pressed 
against  the  gunwale,  sniffing  about  and 


muttering  in  her  busybody  manner. 

As  the  dripping  dog  floundered  back 
into  the  boat,  the  otter  glided  over  the 
edge  and  without  a  splash  slipped 
under  the  water.  Her  master  scarcely 
noticed  her  boring  into  the  swamp 
until  suddenly  he  realized  from  her 
commotion  that  she  was  searching 
for  the  duck.  Excitedly  he  called, 
“Bring  it  here,  Marinuka!  Bring  it 
here!” 

Anxiously  watching  the  tops  of  the 
reeds  sway  as  she  swam  back,  he 
waited  until  a  limp  mallard  was 
shoved  through  the  reeds  an  oar’s 
length  away.  A  whiskered  face  with 
a  pair  of  small  bright  eyes  peered  up  at  j 
him  from  under  a  wing.  Mr.  Liers 
almost  capsized  the  boat  in  welcoming 
his  newly  discovered  retriever.  But 
he  was  due  just  then  for  another  sur¬ 
prise!  Marinuka  had  not  become  a 
finished  retriever  all  at  once.  When 
she  climbed  aboard,  she  refused  to 
turn  over  the  bird.  In  spite  of  her 
master’s  coaxing,  cajoling,  and  threat¬ 
ening,  she  sat  in  the  boat,  growling 
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defiantly  between  mouthfuls  until 
only  the  feathers  were  left. 

The  next  time  the  gun  was  fired 
Marinuka  reared  to  survey  the  marsh 
and  in  a  flash  slipped  into  the  water, 
paying  no  heed  to  her  master’s  admoni¬ 
tions  to  leave  the  bird  alone.  To  his 
amazement,  she  brought  in  the  duck 
and  gave  it  up  willingly.  Meanwhile 
the  exasperating  spaniel  remained  in 
the  boat  and  wriggled  all  over  at 
Marinuka’s  good  work  with  this 
second  bird. 

Many  times  later  Marinuka  was 
taken  duck  and  pheasant  hunting. 
She* performed  excellently  as  a  retriever 
—  but  she  always  ate  the  first  bird. 
When  her  master  tried  to  take  that 
one  by  force,  she  fought  and  broke 
away.  However,  all  subsequent  birds 
she  relinquished,  chuckling  good-na¬ 
turedly  as  she  brought  them  in.  The 
loss  of  the  first  bird  sometimes  left  her 
master  with  none.  Nevertheless,  Ma¬ 
rinuka  was  adamant. 

Realizing  that  she  would  not  give 
in  and  now  hopeful  of  training  an 
otter  which  would  retrieve  without 
confiscating  any  of  the  birds,  Mr.  Liers 
started  working  with  some  of  his 
younger  pets.  At  first  they  were 
trained  with  balls,  and  when  they  got 
the  idea  of  giving  up  the  object  at  the 
end  of  each  retrieve,  they  were  tried 
with  birds.  These  younger  otters 
have  performed  excellently,  giving  up 
the  first  birds  as  readily  as  subsequent 
ones. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
training  is  yet  in  the  experimental 
stage,  the  young  otters  are  promising 


to  become  highly  desirable  retrievers, 
especially  in  swampy  areas.  They  can 
swim  as  well  under  water  as  above. 
Their  sense  of  smell,  keener  than  that 
of  a  dog,  enables  them  to  locate  dead 
or  wounded  birds  with  ease.  In 
tangled  swamps  no  dog  can  follow 
these  powerful,  streamlined  swim¬ 
mers.  Moreover,  they  can  be  worked 
with  dogs,  with  which  they  form  ex¬ 
cellent  teams. 

The  material  on  otters  was  to  be 
only  one  part  of  Sidney’s  report.  He 
would,  therefore,  need  to  make  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  it  in  three  or  four  sentences. 
He  took  the  following  notes  from 
which  to  make  his  summary. 

Otters  may  replace  dogs  as  retrievers. 
An  otter  retrieved  a  duck  when  a 
dog  failed. 

Point  out  any  omissions  that  Sid¬ 
ney  made.  What  terms  might  he  need 
to  define?  Should  the  class  review 
the  work  in  summaries  on  page  zo6? 

To  write  in  class 

On  a  clean  sheet  of  paper  take  sim¬ 
ple,  clear  notes  that  will  enable  you  to 
give  an  accurate  summary  of  these 
paragraphs.  Use  Sidney’s  notes  if  you 
wish,  rephrasing  any  you  think  need 
to  be  improved.  When  your  notes 
are  completed,  close  your  book  and 
write  the  summary. 

To  discuss  in  class 

Exchange  your  notes  and  summary 
for  those  of  a  classmate.  Read  to  your¬ 
self  the  summary  you  now  have.  Be 
ready  when  you  are  called  on  to  ex¬ 
plain  why  you  think  the  summary  you 
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have  is  good  or  how  you  think  it 
should  be  improved.  If  you  found 
errors,  explain  whether  they  were  the 
result  of  inaccurate  or  vague  notes. 


Listen  when  your  summary  is  discussed 
to  see  whether  the  class  thinks  you 
know  how  to  take  clear  and  accurate 
notes  and  make  a  good  summary. 


3.  Do  You  Understand  What  You  Read? 


To  discuss  in  class 

Help  your  class  to  answer  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions: 

1.  If  an  act  of  another’s  irritates  you, 
does  it  soothe,  exasperate,  encourage, 
or  please  you? 

i.  Is  a  warning  an  encouragement, 
an  advertisement,  a  punishment,  a 
weapon,  or  an  admonition? 

3.  If  you  wheedle  your  mother  into 
letting  you  give  a  party,  do  you  cajole, 
frighten,  please,  or  help  her? 

4.  Is  a  bold  animal  obedient,  gentle, 
defiant,  or  intelligent? 

5.  When  a  dog  brings  back  game  to 
the  hunter,  would  you  call  the  act 
scenting,  retrieving,  boring,  or  casting? 

6.  Does  one  who  struggles  clumsily 
glide,  survive,  flounder,  or  sprint? 

7.  Does  one  who  dares  to  undertake  a 
dangerous  or  uncertain  task  venture, 
proceed  without  risk,  succeed,  or 
procrastinate? 

8.  Is  a  stubborn  person  said  to  be 
yielding,  adamant,  polished,  or  clumsy? 

9.  Is  an  act  that  follows  another  said 
to  be  subsequent,  inconsequential, 
controversial,  or  vapid? 


To  write  by  yourself 

On  a  clean  sheet  of  paper  number 
from  1  to  11  to  correspond  to  the 
numbers  in  the  paragraph  below. 
Beside  each  number  write  a  word 
that  is  an  antonym  of  the  word 
printed  beside  that  number.  Choose 
antonyms  that  will  give  a  clear*and 
sensible  meaning  to  the  paragraph. 

Across  the  distant  (1)  troubled  lake, 
we  could  hear  the  (2.)  reproofs  of  the 
coxswain  of  one  of  the  crews .  By  turns 
he  (3)  coaxed  and  cajoled  his  crew,  as 
they  ignored  or  (4)  defied  his  directions. 
Nearer  at  hand  shore  birds  fished  (5) 
amiably  for  minnows.  The  (6)  short 
(7)  familiar  laugh  of  the  loon  rang  (8) 
strong  and  (9)  near  across  the  water.  A 
(10)  brave  squeak  in  the  grass  behind  us 
and  a  (11)  noisy  flap  of  wings  told  its 
own  tale  of  a  mouse  and  an  owl. 

To  discuss  in  class 

Compare  your  paper  while  your 
teacher  or  a  classmate  reads  the  correct 
words.  If  you  made  different  choices, 
find  out  whether  they  are  really  wrong 
and  why.  What  words  should  you 
look  up  in  the  dictionary? 
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of  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co 


CHAPTER  NINETEEN 


Using  English  for  Business 


i.  Reviewing  the  Parts  and  Correct  Forms  of  Business  Letters 


To  read  to  yourself 


“Part  of  our  job  in  moving,”  said 
Mrs.  Garfield,  “is  to  have  the  mailing 
addresses  of  our  magazines  changed. 
Julia,  please  look  in  The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal,  find  the  address  of  the  publish¬ 
ers,  and  ask  to  have  the  mailing  address 
changed  after  May  i.  Be  sure  to  use 
our  present  address  in  the  heading  of 
your  letter.  Then  give  the  new  address 
in  your  letter.  I  will  sign  the  letter.” 

What  words  form  the  heading  of  the 
letter?  What  information  is  given?  Is 
the  date  written  on  the  first  line  of  the 
heading  or  the  last?  What  punctua¬ 
tion  is  necessary? 

What  information  is  given  in  the 


inside  address ?  What  punctuation  is 
necessary? 

Is  the  greeting ,  or  salutation,  indented 
or  does  it  begin  at  the  margin?  What 
mark  of  punctuation  follows  the  greet¬ 
ing?  That  mark  is  the  only  correct  one 
to  use  in  a  business  letter.  The  cor¬ 
rect  greetings  for  a  company  are  Dear 
Sirs  and  Gentlemen.  If  you  are  address¬ 
ing  a  man,  the  greeting  is  Dear  Sir  or 
Dear  Mr.  Atwood.  Other  possible  greet¬ 
ings  are  My  dear  Sir  and  My  dear  Mr. 
Atwood.  The  correct  greeting  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  letter  to  a  woman  is  Dear  Madam , 
Dear  Miss  Gay  ford,  or  Dear  Mrs.  Gar¬ 
field.  My  dear  Madam,  My  dear  Miss 
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Gay  ford,  or  My  dear  Mrs.  Garfield  are 
also  considered  in  good  form.  What 
words  are  capitalized  in  a  greeting? 

What  does  the  body  of  this  letter 
include?  Is  the  first  line  of  a  paragraph 
in  the  body  of  the  letter  indented? 

What  words  form  the  closing,  or 
complimentary  close?  What  word  is 
capitalized?  What  punctuation  fol¬ 
lows  the  closing?  Other  possible 
closings  are  Very  truly  yours  and  Yours 
very  truly.  If  the  letter  is  being  written 
to  someone  who  is  your  superior  in 
position,  your  school  principal,  for 
example,  you  may  use  the  closing 
Respectfully  yours. 


Why  should  a  signature  always  be 
written  very  carefully  and  legibly?  In 
the  signature  a  man  signs  his  name. 
An  unmarried  woman  signs  her  name. 
A  married  woman  signs  her  name  and 
then  below  it  in  parentheses  the  abbre¬ 
viation  Alrr.  followed  by  her  husband’s 
name,  as  Mrs.  Garfield  did.  A  person 
replying  to  her  letter  would  address 
Mrs.  George  W .  Garfield. 

Notice  the  arrangement  of  the  letter 
on  the  page.  What  has  been  done  to 
give  it  a  pleasing  appearance,  like  that 
of  a  well-framed  picture? 

When  a  business  letter  is  written  on 
a  full-sized  page  ( 8)4  by  ii  inches),  it 
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must  be  properly  folded, 
i .  Fold  the  bottom  half  of  the  page  up¬ 
ward.  When  it  lies  upon  the  top  half, 
the  bottom  edge  should  be  about  yf 
inch  below  the  top  edge.  Now  fold 
the  paper  down  tight, 
i.  Swing  the  paper  so  that  the  fold 
which  you  have  just  made  is  at  your 
left. 

3 .  Fold  up  from  the  bottom  almost  one 
third.  Fold  the  top  down  nearly  to 
the  second  fold. 

4.  Put  the  paper  in  the  envelope  with 
the  last  fold  toward  the  bottom. 

The  envelope  of  a  business  letter 
should  bear  the  address  of  the  per¬ 
son  to  whom  the  letter  is  going  and 
also  the  return  address  of  the  sender. 
To  recall  how  a  correctly  addressed 
envelope  appears,  turn  to  page  13 2.. 

The  letter  which  Julia  wrote  for  her 
mother  is  in  block  form ;  that  is,  the  lines 
of  the  heading  and  of  the  inside  address 
begin  one  under  the  other.  This  style 
is  nearly  always  used  in  typewritten 
letters  because  it  is  more  convenient. 
In  handwritten  letters  you  may  use 
also  the  slanting  form ,  in  which  the 
second  and  third  lines  of  the  heading 
in  the  salutation  are  begun  slightly  to 


the  right.  The  signature  is  slightly 
indented  to  the  right  of  the  beginning 
of  the  closing.  This  form  is  shown 
in  the  letter  on  page  2.37. 

To  write  by  yourself 

Suppose  that  you  are  a  subscriber  to 
The  Reader’s  Digest.  The  address  of 
the  publishers  is  The  Reader’s  Digest 
Association,  Inc.,  Pleasantville,  New 
York.  Write  to  that  company,  asking 
that  on  a  certain  date  your  address  be 
changed  from  your  present  one  to  one 
that  you  may  choose.  In  your  letter 
the  title  of  the  magazine  will  be  under¬ 
lined.  The  underlining  means  italics. 
Names  of  books,  newspapers,  and 
magazines  are  always  italicized  (under¬ 
lined)  when  you  write  them. 

Look  at  the  letter  which  Julia  wrote. 
What  punctuation  is  used  in  the  date 
and  address  in  the  body  of  her  letter? 

Each  item  in  a  date  or  address  writ¬ 
ten  as  part  of  a  sentence  is  followed  by 
a  comma  unless  the  last  item  is  at  the 
end  of  a  sentence. 

To  discuss  in  class 

Take  your  part  in  answering  the 
questions  which  have  been  asked 
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about  the  parts  of  a  business  letter. 

When  you  are  asked  to  do  so,  read 
aloud  the  letter  which  you  have  writ¬ 
ten.  Hold  it  up  so  that  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  your  class  can  see  it.  Tell  what 
punctuation  you  have  used  and  what 
words  you  have  underlined. 

If  you  are  not  reading,  notice  the 
letter  which  is  being  held  up.  What 
changes  would  you  consider  necessary 


in  the  arrangement  of  the  margins? 
Are  any  changes  necessary  in  the  ar¬ 
rangement,  capitalization,  or  punctu¬ 
ation  of  the  parts  of  the  letter?  Is  the 
title  of  the  magazine  correctly  under¬ 
lined?  Has  the  writer  observed  care¬ 
fully  and  used  an  apostrophe  correctly? 

If  you  find  any  errors  in  your  letter, 
correct  them  before  you  hand  in  your 
paper. 


2..  Requesting  Information  by  Letter 


To  read  to  yourself 

The  members  of  the  9B  class  at  King 
Junior  High  School  are  planning  a 
meeting  of  the  Victory  Garden  Club. 
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They  want  to  invite  parents  and  friends 
to  the  meeting  and  to  make  a  small  ad¬ 
mission  charge  to  pay  expenses.  For 
the  meeting  they  need  a  speaker.  They 
have  been  given  the  name  of  a  man  in  a 
neighboring  town  who  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  willing  to  come.  All  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  class  have  written  letters  to 
him.  Two  of  the  letters  are  reproduced 
on  this  page  and  on  page  137.  Which 
do  you  think  was  chosen  to  be  sent? 

1 .  Which  letter  told  why  the  request 
was  being  made?  2..  Which  letter 
gave  all  the  information  which  Mr. 
Norton  would  need  in  order  to  know 
whether  he  could  agree  to  come? 
3.  Which  letter  showed  appreciation 
of  the  information  asked  for? 

To  write  by  yourself 

Write  three  rules  which  should  be 
followed  in  writing  a  letter  asking  for 
information. 

To  discuss  with  your  class 

As  you  are  asked  to  do  so,  state  the 
rules  that  you  have  written.  When 
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the  class  decides  that  a  rule  has  been 
clearly  stated  in  a  correct  sentence, 
write  the  rule  on  the  blackboard  if 
your  teacher  so  directs.  After  the 
three  rules  have  been  accepted  by  the 
class,  you  may  turn  to  page  365  to  see 
that  your  rules  are  complete. 

An  officer  in  a  large  manufacturing 
company  says,  “We  get  many  letters 


asking  for  information.  Most  of  the 
letters  ask  for  prices  for  new  parts  for 
machines  that  the  writers  are  using.  A 
large  number  of  these  letters  we  cannot 
answer  without  writing  questions  to 
these  persons.”  What  rule  do  you 
think  that  the  writers  of  these  faulty 
letters  failed  to  follow? 

If  you  were  writing  to  a  dealer  in 
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shoes,  asking  the  price  of  a  new  pair  of 
shoes  like  ones  that  you  have,  what 
information  would  you  need  to  give? 

If  your  family  wanted  to  reserve  a 
room  or  rooms  at  a  hotel,  what  infor¬ 
mation  would  you  have  to  give? 

To  write  by  yourself 

Write  to  a  person  or  to  a  dealer  for 
some  information  which  you  would 
like  to  have.  If  you  do  not  think  of 
any  information  that  you  need,  write 
one  of  the  following  letters, 
i.  Write  to  Swift  and  West,  778  Main 
Street,  Canton,  Wisconsin.  You  wish 
to  know  whether  you  can  rent  a  cot¬ 
tage  on  Lake  Mist  for  the  family  vaca¬ 
tion  of  two  weeks  during  the  coming 
summer.  Think  carefully  what  in¬ 
formation  you  will  need  to  give  and 
what  questions  you  will  need  to  ask. 


2..  You  wish  to  buy  a  pencil  sharp¬ 
ener  of  a  model  that  you  can  observe 
somewhere  in  your  classroom  or 
school.  If  the  manufacturer’s  name 
and  address  are  not  stamped  on  the 
sharpener,  you  can  imagine  that  it  is 
made  by  Hopkins  and  Mark,  5444 
Foster  Street,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
You  wish  to  know  the  price  and  where 
the  sharpener  can  be  bought. 

To  read  to  your  class 

When  you  are  called  on,  read  your 
letter.  Then  hold  it  up  so  that  the 
class  can  see  it.  Find  out  whether  the 
class  thinks  that  you  have  followed 
the  rules  and  that  your  letter  would 
make  a  good  impression  because  of 
its  appearance.  Improve  your  letter 
in  any  way  possible  before  you  hand 
it  in. 


3.  Writing  a  Letter  to  Correct  a  Mistake 


To  read  to  yourself 

It  happened  that  both  Ruth  and 
Gilbert  were  at  home  ill  when  final 
reports  for  the  year  were  given  out. 
Their  reports  were  brought  to  them  by 
an  older  brother  and  sister.  Ruth 
found  on  her  report  a  C  in  domestic 
science,  although  she  was  sure  that  she 
should  have  an  A.  Gilbert  had  done 
excellent  work  in  algebra,  but  he  found 
a  grade  of  C  on  his  report. 

Both  were  naturally  distressed. 
Read  the  letters  which  they  wrote 
asking  for  a  correction  of  what  each 
thought  was  an  error.  If  you  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  letters,  which  would  you 
prefer? 


67  Oread  Street 
Syracuse,  Virginia 
June  2.9,  1944 

Mr.  Reed  M.  Hunter 
Memorial  Junior  High  School 
Syracuse,  Virginia 

Dear  Mr.  Hunter: 

You  gave  me  a  grade  of  C  in  algebra 
on  my  final  report.  I  don’t  think  that 
you  are  fair.  What  are  you  going  to 
do  about  it? 

Yours  truly, 

Gilbert  W.  Crabwell 


i.  Which  letter  told  what  the  error 
was?  z.  Which  letter  explained  why 
the  writer  thought  an  error  had  been 
made?  3.  Which  letter  asked  courte¬ 
ously  for  a  correction  of  the  error? 

With  the  aid  of  the  three  questions 
which  have  been  asked,  plan  in  correct 
sentences  three  rules  to  be  followed  in 
writing  a  letter  asking  for  a  correction 
of  an  error. 

To  discuss  with  your  class 

When  you  are  called  on,  state  one  of 
the  rules  which  you  have  written.  If 
the  class  agrees  with  the  rule  you  have 
stated,  write  it  on  the  blackboard  if 
you  are  asked  to  do  so.  When  three 
rules  have  been  stated,  turn  to  page 
365  to  see  that  the  rules  agreed  on  by 
your  class  cover  all  necessary  points. 

Do  you  ever  make  mistakes?  Are 
you  willing  to  correct  an  error  when 
someone  asks  you  courteously  to  do 
so?  Do  you  dislike  to  correct  an  error 
when  you  are  told  about  it  disagree¬ 
ably?  Do  you  suppose  that  most 
people  feel  just  as  you  do?  What  does 
an  angry,  discourteous  letter  tell  about 
the  writer?  Why  is  it  less  likely  to 
accomplish  its  purpose  than  a  courte¬ 
ous  letter? 

To  write  by  yourself 

Write  a  letter  which  you  would  send 
to  ask  for  a  correction  of  some  error 
which  you  would  like  to  have  cor¬ 
rected.  Perhaps  you  have  purchased 
some  article  with  which  you  are  not 
satisfied.  If  you  cannot  think  of  a 
letter  of  your  own,  write  one  which 
you  would  send  in  one  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  situations. 


1.  A  street  near  you  in  your  city  has 
been  marked  as  a  street  where  coasting 
is  allowed  in  winter.  Automobiles 
pay  little  attention  to  the  signs  and 
endanger  you  and  your  friends.  Write 
to  the  chief  of  police  asking  for  police 


protection  during  coasting  hours. 
z.  A  lake  in  which  bathing  is  allowed 
is  made  unpleasant  because  rubbish  is 
dumped  into  it  and  floats  up  to  the 
bathing  beach.  Write  to  the  Board  of 
Health  asking  that  this  condition  be 
stopped. 

3.  You  have  purchased  by  mail  from 
Noteworthy  and  Hall  in  a  neighboring 
city  a  dress  which  was  advertised  as 
Neverfade.  On  the  first  washing  it 
faded  badly.  You  wish  to  return  the 
dress  and  receive  another  in  its  place. 
Remember  to  give  exact  information 


about  the  time  of  your  purchase  and 
all  other  details  that  will  be  needed. 

To  correct  your  work 

When  you  are  asked  to  do  so,  read 
your  letter.  Be  ready  to  accept  sug¬ 
gestions  about  how  you  did  or  did  not 
follow  the  rules.  If  you  do  not  have 
opportunity  to  read  your  letter,  im¬ 
prove  it  in  any  way  that  you  can  after 
hearing  other  letters  read.  Examine 
your  letter  to  be  sure  that  sentences, 
punctuation,  and  capitalization  are 
correct  before  you  hand  it  in. 


4.  Ordering  Articles  from  an  Advertisement 


pare  his  letter  with  the  advertisement. 
1.  How  did  John  tell  the  company 
from  what  advertisement  he  was  order¬ 
ing?  2..  Did  he  give  the  exact  infor- 

R.F.D.  #3 

Huntington,  Indiana 
October  15,  1944 

Hunter  Sporting  Goods  Company 
Front  and  Fourth  Streets 
Fairweather,  Missouri 

Dear  Sirs: 

Please  send  me  the  following  articles  ordered 
from  your  advertisement  in  Boy's  Sports  Magazine: 

2  pair  socks  @.50  $1.00 

1  pair  blue,  1  pair  black  size  9 
1  leather  jacket,  lined,  zipper  front  3.00 
6  handkerchiefs  @.10  .60 

1  pocket  knife,  four  blades,  4}  in.  1.00 

$5.60 

Postage  _ ,20 

$5.80 

I  enclose  a  post  office  money  order  for  $5.80. 

Yours  truly, 


To  do  by  yourself 

John  saw  in  a  magazine  the  adver¬ 
tisement  reproduced  on  page  141.  He 
wrote  the  following  letter,  ordering 
some  of  the  advertised  articles.  Com- 


mation  about  numbers  wanted,  color, 
size,  etc.,  that  would  cause  his  order  to 
be  filled  correctly  at  once?  3.  Did  he 
follow  the  directions  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment  about  including  postage?  4.  Did 
he  tell  what  amount  he  was  enclosing 
and  in  what  form? 

How  was  John’s  letter  arranged? 
Were  the  numbers  telling  how  many 
articles  were  wanted  in  a  neat  vertical 
column?  Did  the  names  of  the  articles 
begin  after  these  numbers  with  a  neat 
spacing?  Did  he  use  the  sign  @  after 
each  article  or  only  after  those  of 
which  he  bought  more  than  one?  The 
sign  @  means  at  this  much  apiece. 
Where  did  he  use  the  sign  $  ?  Is  John’s 
arithmetic  correct?  Did  he  include  a 
money  order  for  the  amount  of  the 
goods  and  then  send  stamps  for  post¬ 
age,  or  did  he  include  the  postage  in 
his  money  order?  Unless  stamps  are 
requested,  postage  should  be  included 
as  John  sent  it.  Was  the  amount  for 
postage  included  according  to  direc¬ 
tions?  If  John  had  bought  only  some 
socks,  a  knife,  and  three  pairs  of  leather 
laces,  how  much  postage  should  he 
have  enclosed? 

With  the  help  of  the  numbered  ques¬ 
tions  which  were  asked  about  John’s 
letter,  plan  four  rules  which  should 
be  followed  in  writing  a  letter  ordering 
articles  advertised  in  a  magazine. 

To  discuss  with  your  class 

Help  your  class  to  state  in  four  sen¬ 
tences  the  rules  upon  which  you  have 
been  working.  If  you  are  asked  to  do 
so,  write  these  rules  on  the  blackboard. 
When  your  class  has  agreed  upon  a  set 


Add  to  your  spring  charm  with  our  new¬ 
est  stock.  These  novelties  will  give  pep 
to  every  costume. 

Shell  necklace  $1.00 

Matching  bracelet  1.00 

(set  complete)  1.75 

Monogram  handkerchief  .25 

Check  or  money  order  must  accompany  order. 
Include  10^  in  stamps  to  cover  postage. 

Address  Dept.  XI 2 
Teen  Age  Novelty  Company 
SPRING  CITY,  MICHIGAN 


BUY  NOW 


while  present  stock 
lasts! 


Your  tool  kit  is  essential  in  war  time  when 
home  carpentering  is  especially  useful.  Why 
not  add  these  high-grade  tools  selling  at  amaz¬ 
ingly  low  prices  as  long  as  they  last? 

Saw  $3.00  Bits  $  .50 

Hammer  1.00  Plane  2.00 

Chisel  .75  Nails  (per  lb.)  .25 

Add  $.25  to  your  check  or  money 
order  to  cover  handling  costs. 

JOHNSTON  HARDWARE  GO. 

WESTFIELD,  TEXAS 


BARGAINS  FOR  BOYS 

Get  these  amazing  bargains  while  they  are 
here.  Because  of  skilled  buying  of  bankrupt 
stocks  and  mill-end  lots,  we  can  offer  these 
prices.  Goods  guaranteed.  Reference:  First 
National  Bank  of  Fair  weather. 

50%  wool  socks  (black,  blue,  maroon)  $  .50 
Leather  jacket,  lined,  zipper  front  3.00 

Moccasins,  horse  hide,  strong  1.50 

Hunting  knife,  all  steel,  strong  1.00 

Handkerchiefs,  fine  quality  .10 

Heavy  hunting  lace  boots  6.00 

Pocket  knife,  four  blades,  4^  in.  1.00 

Wearever  leather  laces,  40  in.  .10 

Many  other  bargains  available.  Catalogue 
sent  with  each  order. 

Include  10  cents  postage  unless  jacket  or 
hunting  boots  are  ordered.  Ten  cents  extra 
postage  on  each  of  these  articles. 

Hunter  Sporting*  Goods  Company 

Front  and  Fourth  Streets 
Fair  weather,  Missouri 
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of  rules,  compare  them  with  those 
given  on  page  365  to  see  that  your 
rules  give  all  necessary  directions. 

Take  your  turn,  as  you  are  asked, 
in  answering  the  questions  about  the 
arrangement  of  material  in  John’s 
letter. 

To  write  by  yourself 

Choose  one  of  the  advertisements  on 
page  2.41  and  write  a  letter  ordering 
several  of  the  articles  that  interest  you. 
Let  your  order  include  two  or  more 
articles  of  one  kind  to  show  that  you 
know  how  to  use  the  sign  for  at  this 
much  apiece.  Be  careful  to  follow 
directions  for  including  postage,  if  it  is 
required.  Be  sure  that  your  arith¬ 
metic  is  correct. 

In  sending  money  by  mail,  never 


send  coins  or  bills  unless  an  advertise¬ 
ment  asks  for  some  small  coin,  such  as  a 
ten  cent  piece  or  a  quarter.  Use  a  post 
office  money  order  for  larger  amounts. 
If  you  send  a  coin,  it  is  well  to  cut  in  a 
piece  of  cardboard  a  circle  the  size  of 
the  coin.  Put  the  coin  in  the  opening, 
and  paste  a  piece  of  paper  over  the  coin 
on  each  side. 

To  let  the  class  judge  your  work 

As  you  are  called  on,  hold  your  let¬ 
ter  up  so  that  the  class  can  see  it. 
Read  the  letter,  pointing  out  how  your 
order  was  arranged.  Show  where  you 
use  the  signs  $  and  @.  If  the  class 
suggests  changes  in  your  work  which 
you  agree  should  be  made,  improve 
your  letter  in  any  way  possible  before 
you  hand  it  in. 


5 .  Applying  tor  a  Position 


To  read  to  yourself 

Perhaps  in  your  study  during  a 
previous  year  you  have  written  a 
letter  applying  for  a  position.  Recall 
what  you  have  learned  as  you  read 
Delia’s  letter  on  page  2.43  in  reply  to 
the  advertisement  printed  below. 

Wanted:  Young  girl  to  help  with  sewing 
and  cooking,  afternoons  only,  serve  evening 
meal.  References  required.  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Foster,  18  Reed  St. 

i.  What  did  Delia  tell  in  the  first  sen¬ 
tence  of  her  letter? 

L.What  information  did  she  give  about 
herself  in  which  Mrs.  Foster  would  be 
interested? 

3.  How  did  she  tell  that  her  work  had 
been  good  but  without  boasting  about 


herself? 

4.  In  giving  her  references  what  did 
Delia  also  tell  about  each  reference? 

3.  What  did  she  ask  for  in  the  last 
paragraph  of  her  letter,  and  how  did 
she  make  it  easy  for  Mrs.  Foster  to 
reach  her? 

Delia  might  have  said,  4  4 1  always  do 
very  good  work  in  sewing  and  cook¬ 
ing.  ’  ’  What  did  she  say  instead  which 
was  better  than  boasting  about  herself? 
What  did  Delia  say  when  she  gave  her 
references?  What  does  her  remark  tell 
you  that  one  should  always  do  before 
giving  a  person’s  name  as  a  reference? 
If  Mrs.  Foster  had  received  another 
application  which  she  liked  almost  as 
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much  as  Delia’s,  but  which  failed  to 
give  telephone  numbers,  which  person 
do  you  think  she  might  investigate 
first? 

Delia  wrote,  ‘  ‘  May  I  call  on  you  and 
bring  some  of  my  sewing  for  you  to 
see?”  Suppose  that  she  had  written, 
“I  will  come  to  see  you  if  you  want 
me  to.”  Which  sentence  shows  the 
greater  eagerness  and  '  confidence? 
Which  is  more  courteous? 

To  write  by  yourself 

With  the  aid  of  the  five  numbered 
questions,  write  five  rules  which  one 
should  follow  in  writing  a  letter  of 
application  for  a  position.  In  writing 
rule  i,  mention  the  various  facts  that 
one  should  give. 

To  discuss  with  your  class 

When  you  are  asked,  read  the  rules 
which  you  have  written.  When  the 
class  has  agreed  on  a  rule,  write  it  on 
the  blackboard  if  you  are  asked  to  do 
so.  When  the  five  rules  have  been 
agreed  on  by  the  class,  compare  them 
with  the  rules  given  on  page  366.  See 
that  the  rules  stated  by  your  class  in¬ 
clude  all  necessary  information. 

Help  your  class  answer  the  unnum¬ 
bered  questions  which  have  been  asked 
about  Delia’s  letter. 

To  write  by  yourself 

Look  through  the  Help  Wanted 
column  of  a  newspaper  and  find  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  a  position  for  which  you 
think  that  you  are  qualified  to  apply. 
Write  a  letter  applying  for  the  position. 
Clip  the  advertisement  and  fasten  it  to 
your  letter.  If  you  do  not  find  an  ad¬ 


vertisement  to  answer,  write  a  letter 
applying  for  one  of  the  positions  in  the 
advertisements  below. 

Wanted:  Young  man  to  help  in  garage  after¬ 
noons  and  Saturdays.  Give  evidence  in 
letter  of  mechanical  ability.  Johnson  and 
Johnson,  18  Water  Street. 

Wanted:  Young  woman  to  care  for  child  of 
three  afternoons  and  Saturdays.  Must  be 
neat,  use  correct  English.  State  experience 
with  young  children.  Mrs.  W.  R.  Nash, 

45  Washington  Blvd. 

Boy  wanted:  To  deliver  orders  on  Satur¬ 
days.  Must  own  express  wagon.  Refer¬ 
ences  for  absolute  honesty  essential.  J.  B. 
Morse,  19  Main. 

Girl  wanted:  To  assist  in  bookstore.  Neat 
appearance  and  correct  speech  necessary. 
Miller  and  Sons,  987  Pearl  Street. 

Wanted:  Girls  to  wrap  packages.  Promo¬ 
tion  to  clerk  possible  later.  Barnard  and 
McKay,  89  Main  Street. 

Boy  wanted:  Boy  to  sweep  store  and  make 
himself  generally  useful.  Afternoons  and 
Saturdays.  Dennis  and  Van  Dyke,  65 
Foster  St. 

Girl  wanted:  To  learn  coloring  photo¬ 
graphs.  Some  artistic  ability  desirable. 
Pay  depends  on  skill.  Hunter  and  Kilton, 
456  Otis  Street. 

To  improve  your  work 

When  you  are  asked  to  do  so,  tell 
the  class  which  advertisement  you 
have  answered.  If  you  have  chosen 
one  from  a  newspaper,  read  it.  Then 
read  your  letter.  Show  the  class  how 
you  have  arranged  your  letter.  Does 
it  look  neat?  Improve  your  letter  in 
any  way  that  you  can  in  accordance 
with  suggestions  from  your  class. 
Hand  in  your  work. 

For  more  practice  in  writing  ad¬ 
dresses  correctly,  turn  to  Exercise 
I,  on  page  2.57. 
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Recognizing,  Punctuating,  and  Using  Compound  Sentences 

i.  A  Test  to  See  What  You  Recall  about  Conjunctions  and 

Compound  Sentences 


To  write  by  yourself 

Head  your  paper  Co-ordinating  Con¬ 
junction,  Correlative  Conjunction, 
Words  Connected,  Use.  Number  at 
the  left  of  your  paper  to  correspond 
with  the  numbers  of  the  sentences  be¬ 
low.  Under  the  heading  Words  Con¬ 
nected,  list  the  words  or  phrases  con¬ 
nected  by  the  conjunction.  If  you 
find  phrases  connected,  give  all  the 
words  in  the  phrases.  If  the  conjunc¬ 
tion  connects  two  subjects,  list  only 
the  simple  subjects.  If  it  connects 
two  predicates,  list  only  the  simple 
predicates.  Under  Use,  tell  how  the 
words  connected  are  used  in  the  sen¬ 
tence,  as  subject,  predicate,  direct  ob¬ 
ject,  object  of  a  preposition,  etc. 

If  you  find  a  compound  sentence, 
write  after  the  number  of  the  sentence 
Compound  Sentence  and  nothing  else. 

Dear  Mr.  Gordon: 

i.  Can  you  or  Mrs.  Gordon  use  help 
in  your  house  or  on  your  grounds? 
z.  My  brother  and  I  are  starting  a 
handy-man  business.  3.  Both  he  and 
I  have  had  experience  in  washing 
windows  and  paint  and  in  beating  rugs. 
4.  We  wash  floors  and  wax  them  with 
quick-drying  wax  or  rubbed  wax. 
3.  We  are  glad  to  do  any  job,  big  or 


small.  6.  We  both  are  young  but 
strong. 

7.  In  the  yard  we  spade  flower  beds 
and  get  them  ready  for  planting. 
8.  You  may  want  planting  done;  we 
can  do  it.  9.  Wallace  knows  seeds 
and  I  know  bulbs.  10.  Both  of  us 
have  prepared  vegetable  gardens  and 
have  planted  them.  11.  You  tell  us 
your  plan,  and  we  will  plant  your 
garden  accordingly. 

iz.  Our  price  is  forty  cents  an  hour, 
or  we  will  agree  on  a  price  for  a  job. 
13.  Give  us  a  chance,  and  we  will 
show  you  our  work.  14.  Our  tele¬ 
phone  number  is  5578. 

Yours  truly, 

Walter  Hinman 

To  mark  your  work 

Help  your  class  to  decide  what  words 
or  phrases  should  be  listed  and  what  is 
the  use  of  each  in  the  sentence.  What 
words  have  you  found  as  co-ordinating 
conjunctions?  What  correlative  con¬ 
junctions  did  you  find?  Which  sen¬ 
tences  are  compound?  Did  anyone 
mistake  a  compound  predicate  for  a 
compound  sentence?  Mark  the  errors 
which  you  made.  At  the  top  of  your 
paper  write  the  number  of  errors. 


z.  Writing  and  Punctuating  Sentences  Containing  Co-ordi¬ 
nating  Conjunctions 


To  read  by  yourself 

You  have  seen  that  certain  words  are 
used  to  connect  words  or  groups  of 
words. 


A  word  used  to  connect  words  or 
groups  of  words  is  called  a  con¬ 
junction. 


In  Walter’s  letter  you  noticed  that  or 
connects  you  and  Mrs.  Gordon.  Both 
are  used  as  subjects.  The  second  or 
connects  in  your  house  and  on  your 
grounds.  Both  groups  of  words  are 
phrases;  both  are  used  as  adverbs. 
And  connects  brother  and  I.  Both  are 
used  as  subjects.  But  connects  young 
and  strong.  Both  are  used  as  adjectives. 


A  word  which  connects  words  or 
groups  of  words  used  alike  in  a 
sentence  is  called  a  co-ordinating 
conjunction. 

In  the  last  paragraph  of  Walter’s  let¬ 
ter  two  sentences  are  made  up  of  short 
statements  connected  by  or  and  and. 


When  two  sentences  are  connected 
by  or  or  and  or  but  and  each  of  the 
two  sentences  has  its  own  subject 
and  predicate,  the  two  sentences 
together  are  called  a  compound  sen¬ 
tence. 


Each  of  these  compound  sentences 
contained  two  clauses. 

A  clause  is  a  group  of  words  contain¬ 
ing  a  subject  and  a  predicate  and 
used  as  a  part  of  a  sentence. 

What  are  the  subject  and  the  predi¬ 


cate  of  each  clause  in  the  two  com¬ 
pound  sentences  in  the  last  paragraph 
of  Walter’s  letter? 

How  are  these  two  compound  sen¬ 
tences  punctuated?  Before  what  words 
are  commas  used?  What  are  these 
words  called? 

Use  a  comma  before  the  conjunc¬ 
tions  but  or  or  when  they  connect 
clauses  in  a  compound  sentence. 
Use  a  comma  before  and  when  it 
connects  clauses  in  a  compound 
sentence  unless  the  sentence  is 
short  and  perfectly  clear  without 
the  comma. 

To  decide  by  yourself 

Which  of  the  following  sentences 
are  compound  sentences?  Where 
should  a  comma  be  used  in  each  com¬ 
pound  sentence? 

i.  We  called  on  Tuesday  afternoon 
but  we  did  not  find  you  at  home. 
z.  We  called  on  Tuesday  afternoon 
but  did  not  find  you  at  home. 

3.  We  heard  several  bird  calls  today 
and  we  recognized  all  of  them. 

4.  We  heard  several  bird  calls  today 
and  recognized  all  of  them. 

5.  Tomorrow  morning  you  may  get 
up  early  or  you  may  rest  until  ten 
o’clock. 

6.  Tomorrow  morning  you  may  get  up 
early  or  rest  until  ten  o’clock. 

7.  Two  small  but  very  powerful  tugs 
had  the  boat  in  tow. 


8„  A  coat  with  the  sleeves  turned  in¬ 
side  out  and  a  hat  with  a  crown  torn 
off  lay  on  the  floor. 

To  write  by  yourself 

To  prove  that  you  can  recognize  and 
punctuate  correctly  a  compound  sen¬ 
tence,  write  the  following  sentences: 

i.  A  compound  sentence  containing 

two  clauses  connected  by  and. 
z.  A  compound  sentence  containing 

two  clauses  connected  by  or. 

3.  A  compound  sentence  containing 

two  clauses  connected  by  but. 

4.  A  simple  sentence  containing  a  com¬ 
pound  predicate  with  the  two  parts 
connected  by  and. 

5.  A  simple  sentence  containing  a 
compound  predicate  with  the  two 
parts  connected  by  but. 

6.  A  simple  sentence  containing  a 
compound  predicate  with  the  two 
parts  connected  by  or. 

7.  A  simple  sentence  containing  a  com¬ 
pound  subject  with  the  two  parts  con¬ 
nected  by  or  or  but. 

To  discuss  with  your  class 

What  is  a  conjunction?  What  is  a 
co-ordinating  conjunction?  What  must 
a  compound  sentence  have?  What  is  a 
clause?  How  do  you  know  when  a 
sentence  is  a  compound  sentence  and 
when  it  is  a  simple  sentence  with  a 
compound  predicate?  What  words 
may  be  used  as  co-ordinating  con¬ 
junctions?  What  punctuation  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  a  compound  sentence? 

As  you  are  called  on,  read  one  of  the 
sentences  about  which  you  were  asked 
to  decide.  Tell  whether  it  is  a  com¬ 


pound  sentence  and  if  so  what  punctua¬ 
tion  is  needed.  If  it  is  not  a  compound 
sentence,  tell  what  words  the  conjunc¬ 
tion  connects. 

When  you  are  called  on,  read  one  of 
the  sentences  which  you  wrote,  saying 
“Comma”  where  you  have  used  one. 
If  you  have  attempted  to  write  a  com¬ 
pound  sentence,  prove  that  it  is  com¬ 
pound  by  showing  that  it  contains  two 
clauses. 

To  test  yourself 

Number  down  the  left  of  your  paper 
to  correspond  with  the  numbers  of  the 
following  sentences.  After  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  sentence  describe  the  sen¬ 
tence  by  writing  simfle  sentence ,  corn- 
found  subject;  simfle  sentence ,  com  found 
fredicate ;  or  comfound  sentence.  If  you 
think  that  punctuation  is  necessary  in 
the  sentence,  write  comma  before  but  or 
and  or  or ,  as  the  case  may  be. 

1.  The  toy  train  usually  runs  for  hours 
without  trouble  but  sometimes  stops 
for  no  apparent  reason. 
z.  Sometimes  we  have  found  that  the 
sections  of  track  have  become  discon¬ 
nected  but  this  is  not  always  the  cause. 

3.  At  other  times  a  wire  has  come 
loose  from  the  track  or  someone  has 
pulled  the  extension  cord  from  the 
socket. 

4.  A  break  in  the  track  or  a  wire  pulled 
loose  is  rather  easy  to  find. 

5.  Sometimes  the  engine  loses  power 
but  suddenly  goes  on  again  without 
anyone’s  touching  the  track  or  wires. 

6.  Occasionally  it  stops  but  we  can 
start  it  again  by  giving  it  a  little  shake. 

7.  We  have  looked  the  engine  all  over 


carefully  but  cannot  see  any  wire  loose. 
8.  Can  you  tell  us  what  to  do  or  shall 
we  have  to  send  the  engine  to  you? 

To  mark  your  work 

As  a  classmate  or  your  teacher  reads 


the  correct  answers,  mark  each  error 
that  you  have  made.  Cross  out  any 
incorrect  answer  and  write  the  correct 
one  above  it.  Hand  in  your  paper. 
If  you  need  more  practice,  turn  to  Exer¬ 
cise  II  A,  on  page  2.57. 


3.  Recognizing  and  Punctuating  Compound  Sentences  without 

and ,  but ,  or  or 


To  read  to  your set f 

Read  the  following  sentences.  De¬ 
cide  which  are  compound  sentences: 

1.  You  have  made  a  careful  report; 
however,  we  must  ask  you  for  more 
information. 

2.  You  have  made  a  careful  report, 
however,  and  have  given  useful  infor¬ 
mation. 

3.  You  have  expressed  yourself  courte¬ 
ously;  therefore  your  letter  is  satisfac¬ 
tory. 

4.  You  have,  therefore,  written  a  very 
satisfactory  letter. 

5.  You  have  made  a  very  reasonable 
request;  moreover,  I  am  glad  to  grant 
it. 

You  remember  the  test  for  a  com¬ 
pound  sentence:  it  must  contain  two 
clauses,  each  having  its  own  subject 
and  predicate.  Sentences  1,  3,  and  3 
are  compound  sentences.  Notice  the 
punctuation  of  these  sentences. 

If  two  clauses  are  combined  to  form 
a  compound  sentence  without  the 
conjunctions  and,  but,  or  or,  a  semi¬ 
colon  must  be  used  at  the  end  of  the 
first  clause. 

The  words  however ,  therefore ,  neverthe¬ 
less ,  moreover ,  consequently ,  hence ,  accord¬ 


ingly,  otherwise ,  still ,  and  yet  are  often 
used  to  begin  the  second  clause  in  a 
compound  sentence.  These  words  are 
called  conjunctive  adverbs.  If  the  con¬ 
junctive  adverb  however  or  moreover 
begins  the  clause,  it  is  followed  by  a 
comma.  If  one  of  the  other  adverbs  is 
used  first  in  a  clause,  it  is  usually  not 
followed  by  a  comma. 

Now  observe  sentences  2  and  4. 
Sentence  2  contains  the  conjunctive 
adverb  however.  The  word  however  does 
not  begin  a  clause.  It  is  not  preceded 
by  a  semicolon.  Similarly  in  sentence 
4  therefore  is  used  but  not  as  the  first 
word  in  a  second  clause. 

When  the  conjunctive  adverbs  how¬ 
ever,  moreover,  etc.,  are  not  used  as 
the  first  word  in  the  second  clause  of 
a  compound  sentence,  they  are  set 
off  by  commas  as  parenthetic  ex¬ 
pressions. 

Now  look  at  these  sentences : 

1.  Yesterday  was  cool;  today  is  hot. 

2.  I  am  not  going  today;  I  am  tired. 
These  sentences  also  are  compound 

sentences.  Each  contains  two  clauses. 
No  connective  word  is  used.  Sentence 


i  expresses  a  contrast;  cool  and  hot.  In 
sentence  z  the  word  because  might  have 
been  used  between  the  clauses.  When 
two  clauses  like  those  used  in  sen¬ 
tences  i  and  z  are  combined  without  a 
conjunction,  a  semicolon  must  be  used 
between  the  clauses. 

To  write  by  yourself 

Copy  the  following  sentences,  insert¬ 
ing  all  necessary  punctuation.  Be 
especially  careful  to  decide  whether 
each  sentence  contains  two  clauses 
and  whether  the  conjunctive  adverbs 
however ,  moreover ,  etc.,  begin  a  clause  or 
are  used  parenthetically, 
i.  I  ordered  size  five  gloves  you  have 
sent  size  six. 

i.  I  am  therefore  returning  them  by 
parcel  post  today. 

3.  These  gloves  are  needed  on  next 
Thursday  therefore  please  hurry  in 
shipping  the  correct  size. 

4.  Please  correct  this  error  quickly  I 
need  the  gloves  on  next  Thursday. 

5 .  The  dress  is  the  correct  size  however 
one  sleeve  is  longer  than  the  other. 

6.  One  sleeve  of  the  dress  is  longer  than 
the  other  accordingly  I  am  returning  it 
today. 

7.  Your  request  is  very  reasonable  and 
has  therefore  been  granted. 

8.  Two  chairs  are  in  perfect  condition 
the  other  four  however  are  badly 
scratched. 

9.  Please  see  that  these  articles  reach 
me  within  a  week  otherwise  they  will 
be  of  no  use. 

10.  I  have  been  delighted  with  your 
services  and  shall  therefore  be  glad  to 
recommend  you. 


To  discuss  with  your  class 

How  can  you  prove  that  a  sentence 
is  a  compound  sentence?  When  the 
two  clauses  of  a  compound  sentence 
are  not  connected  by  and ,  hut,  or  or , 
what  mark  of  punctuation  must  be  used 
at  the  end  of  the  first  clause?  What 
connective  words  are  often  used  as  the 
first  word  of  the  second  clause  in  a 
compound  sentence?  What  are  these 
words  called?  Which  two  of  these 
words  are  followed  by  commas  when 
they  stand  first  in  a  clause?  If  these 
connective  words  do  not  stand  first  in 
a  clause,  how  are  they  punctuated? 

When  you  are  asked  to  do  so,  read  a 
sentence  which  you  have  written,  in¬ 
dicating  the  punctuation  as  you  read. 
If  you  find  a  comma  or  semicolon  used 
incorrectly,  encircle  and  correct  it. 

To  test  yourself 

Copy  the  following  sentences,  in¬ 
serting  necessary  marks  of  punctua¬ 
tion. 

1.  You  have  done  well  I  think  how¬ 
ever  that  you  can  do  still  better, 
z.  Please  send  the  directions  I  cannot 
use  all  the  tools  without  them. 

3.  Gasoline  can  be  used  for  fuel  how¬ 
ever  it  is  rather  dangerous. 

4.  The  coat  was  most  satisfactory  we 
are  therefore  sending  this  order. 

5.  Please  do  not  send  gloves  of  any 
other  color  I  cannot  use  them. 

6.  We  shall  be  obliged  therefore  to 
ask  you  to  make  repairs  on  the  roof  at 
once. 

7.  I  can  do  any  sort  of  odd  jobs 
nevertheless  I  prefer  regular  employ¬ 
ment. 
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8.  I  like  your  letter  of  application  I 
must  nevertheless  tell  you  that  I  cannot 
employ  you  because  of  your  age. 

9.  One  is  short  the  other  is  heavy. 

10.  You  should  moreover  take  regular 
exercise  it  is  good  for  you. 


To  mark  your  work 

As  your  teacher  or  a  classmate  reads 
the  sentences,  indicating  the  correct 
punctuation,  encircle  and  correct  any 
errors.  For  more  practice  use  Exercise 
II  B,  page  2.58. 


4.  Using  What  You  Have  Learned  to  Make  Better  Sentences 


To  read  to  yours  el f 

Do  you  think  that  the  compound 
sentences  which  follow  express  ideas 
correctly? 

1.  Twelve  o’clock  came,  and  I  went  to 
dinner. 

2..  Twelve  o’clock  came,  and  the  rain 
fell  in  torrents. 

3.  The  snow  cut  our  faces,  and  we 
went  on. 

4.  The  snow  cut  our  faces,  but  we 
went  on. 

3.  In  the  morning  we  rose  early,  and 
we  had  a  hurried  breakfast. 

The  conjunction  and  means  in  addi¬ 
tion  to ,  also,  too.  When  you  use  the 
conjunction  and,  the  second  clause 
must  have  some  relation  to  the  first. 
The  sentence  A  gun  cracked  and  two  birds 
fell  tells  about  two  related  happenings. 
The  sentence  A  gun  cracked  and  there  was 
ice  on  the  pond  does  not  tell  about  related 
happenings.  The  fact  that  there  was 
ice  has  no  connection  with  the  report 
of  the  gun. 

The  conjunction  but  expresses  a 
contrasting  or  opposed  idea.  The  fact 
stated  in  the  second  clause  happens  in 
spite  of  the  one  stated  in  the  first  clause, 
or  the  idea  stated  in  the  second  clause 
is  in  contrast  with  the  one  in  the  first 


clause.  The  sentence  It  was  snowing 
hard,  but  he  set  out  is  correct.  He  set  out 
in  spite  of  the  snow.  The  sentence  It 
was  snowing  hard,  and  he  set  out  is  not 
correct.  The  conjunction  and  does  not 
express  the  correct  relation  between 
the  two  ideas.  Jim  sprang  up,  but  Mary 
leaped  more  quickly  is  correct  because 
the  word  but  tells  that  there  was  a  con¬ 
trast  between  their  actions.  Jim  sprang 
up,  and  Mary  moved  more  quickly  is  not 
correct.  And  does  not  show  the  con¬ 
trast  between  their  actions. 

If  both  clauses  of  a  compound  sen¬ 
tence  have  the  same  subject,  the  sen¬ 
tence  is  probably  wordy.  The  subject 
need  not  be  repeated;  use  a  compound 
predicate.  We  came  and  we  saw  him 
could  be  better  said  as  We  came  and  saw 
him. 

Now  look  back  at  the  sentences  at 
the  beginning  of  this  lesson.  Which 
expressed  ideas  correctly? 

The  conjunctive  adverb  moreover  is 
like  and\  it  adds  a  related  idea. 

The  conjunctive  adverbs  however, 
nevertheless,  otherwise,  still,  and  yet  are 
like  but ;  they  express  an  in  spite  of  or 
contrasting  idea. 

Therefore,  consequently ,  hence,  accord- 
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ingly  mean  that  the  fact  stated  in  the 
second  clause  came  about  as  a  result  of 
the  fact  stated  in  the  first  clause.  That 
dress  is  torn;  therefore  I  cannot  wear  it  is 
correct,  because  not  being  able  to  wear 
it  is  a  result  of  its  being  torn. 

To  write  by  yourself 

The  writer  of  the  following  letter 
used  the  conjunction  and  carelessly. 
Where  should  he  have  used  some  other 
conjunction? 

Copy  the  letter.  Use  a  different 
word  when  you  think  that  and  is  incor¬ 
rect.  You  will  need  to  use  some  of  the 
conjunctive  adverbs.  You  may  be 
able  to  omit  a  conjunction  entirely 
and  use  a  semicolon  between  clauses. 
If  you  find  a  compound  sentence  which 
should  be  a  simple  sentence  with  a 
compound  predicate,  rewrite  it.  Sep¬ 
arate  the  clauses  of  a  compound  sen¬ 
tence  into  two  sentences  if  necessary. 
Punctuate  carefully. 

Dear  Mr.  Eldredge: 

I  finished  the  work  around  your 
yard,  and  I  left  at  four  o’clock.  No 
one  was  at  home,  and  I  could  not  hand 
in  my  bill.  The  amount  is  $4.40,  and 
you  can  give  it  to  me  on  Saturday. 

The  stump  in  the  back  yard  was 
heavy,  and  I  finally  got  it  out  with  a 
crowbar.  I  worked  as  hard  as  I  could, 
and  the  job  took  an  hour.  Your  saw 
was  locked  in  the  shed  and  I  could  not 
cut  up  the  limbs  of  the  tree.  I  pulled 
them  to  the  back  of  the  yard,  and  I 
piled  them  up.  They  are  not  very 
neat,  and  I  did  the  best  that  I  could. 
One  of  your  rabbits  dug  out  of  his  pen, 


and  I  caught  him  and  put  him  back. 
There  should  be  a  trench  dug  and  a 
wire  put  lower  than  the  side  of  the  pen, 
and  I  can  do  that  job  on  some  other 
day. 

On  Saturday  I  have  to  do  some  work 
at  home,  and  I  cannot  come  to  your 
house  until  ten  o’clock.  Marvin  can 
help  me,  and  he  will  have  to  leave  at 
two  o’clock.  I  can  stay  until  five,  and 
I  can  finish  cutting  up  your  wood. 

Yours  truly, 

John  Simpson 

To  discuss  with  your  class 

What  does  the  conjunction  and 
mean?  What  conjunctive  adverb  has 
the  same  meaning?  When  should  the 
conjunction  but  be  used?  What  con¬ 
junctive  adverbs  have  the  same  mean¬ 
ing?  When  should  a  simple  sentence 
with  a  compound  predicate  be  used  in¬ 
stead  of  a  compound  sentence?  Which 
of  the  sentences  at  the  beginning  of  the 
lesson  are  correct?  How  would  you 
change  the  others? 

Take  your  turn  in  reading  part  of  the 
letter  which  you  have  rewritten.  If 
other  members  of  the  class  disagree 
with  you,  tell  why  you  think  that 
your  work  is  correct.  Might  two 
versions  of  the  same  sentence  be  cor¬ 
rect,  one  using  a  co-ordinating  con¬ 
junction  and  one  using  a  conjunctive 
adverb? 

To  test  yourself 

In  the  following  sentences  the  mean¬ 
ings  have  not  been  correctly  expressed. 
Number  your  paper  at  the  left  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  numbers  of  the  sen- 
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tences.  After  each  number  write  the 
conjunction  or  conjunctive  adverb 
which  you  think  should  be  used  in¬ 
stead  of  and.  If  you  think  that  either 
a  conjunction  or  a  conjunctive  adverb 
could  be  used,  write  both.  If  you  find 
a  sentence  which  should  be  only  a 
simple  sentence  with  a  compound 
predicate,  write  compound  predicate. 
i.  We  came  into  the  room,  and  we  saw 
him  fast  asleep. 

z.  The  dog  moved  very  quickly,  and 
the  cat  was  even  quicker. 

3.  The  tank  on  the  house  leaks,  and 
we  have  to  refill  it  every  day. 

4.  In  this  region  there  is  a  dim-out,  and 
we  have  to  keep  all  shades  pulled  down. 
3.  I  can  polish  floors  well,  and  I  don’t 
like  the  job. 

6.  Scalding  water  may  crack  a  jar,  and 
you  must  be  careful. 


7.  The  birds  soon  ate  all  the  food,  and 
they  flew  away. 

8.  The  brook  washed  the  bridge  away, 
and  the  workmen  built  another  very 
quickly. 

9.  Usually  I  feel  well  in  the  morning, 
and  today  I  am  miserable. 

10.  One  can  of  paint  is  of  the  wrong 
color,  and  I  must  return  it. 

To  mark  your  work 

As  a  classmate  or  your  teacher  reads 
the  correct  conjunctions,  mark  any 
that  are  incorrect  on  your  paper.  Add 
any  that  you  have  forgotten  to  include. 
If  you  cannot  understand  any  error, 
ask  for  an  explanation.  Draw  a  neat 
line  through  any  errors  and  write  the 
correct  conjunctions  above.  Hand  in 
your  paper.  For  more  practice  turn  to 
Exercise  II  C,  on  page  159. 


★  ★  ★  CHAPTER  TWENTY-ONE  ★  ★  ★ 


Using  Correlative  Conjunctions  and  Making  Verbs  Agree 

Correctly 


1 .  Using  Correlative  Conjunctions  Correctly 


To  read  to  yourself 

In  the  following  sentences  what 
words  are  used  as  conjunctions? 

1.  Both  my  brother  and  I  play  the 
violin. 

z.  That  house  needs  not  only  a  new 
roof  but  also  a  coat  of  paint. 

3.  You  may  either  ride  or  walk. 

4.  Those  automobiles  are  either  old  or 
useless. 

Conjunctions  that  are  used  in  pairs, 


either  —  or,  neither  —  nor,  both  —  and, 
not  only  — ■  but  also ,  are  called  correl¬ 
ative  conjunctions.  They  must  stand 
before  words  or  groups  of  words  used 
alike  in  a  sentence. 

In  sentence  1  both  stands  before  my 
brother',  and  stands  before  I.  My 
brother  and  l  are  subjects.  In  sentence 
z  a  new  roof  and  a  coat  of  paint  are  direct 
objects  with  modifiers.  In  sentence  3 
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ride  and  walk  are  verbs.  In  sentence  4 
old  and  useless  are  predicate  adjectives. 

If  these  correlative  conjunctions  are 
not  placed  before  words  or  groups  of 
words  used  alike,  they  become  con¬ 
fusing. 

1.  The  road  not  only  went  over  the  hill 
but  also  the  railroad. 
z.  You  may  either  buy  the  house  or 
Mrs.  Jones. 

3.  Joe  both  played  the  accordion  and 
the  drums. 

How  should  these  sentences  be  cor¬ 
rectly  written? 

In  using  the  correlative  conjunctions 
either  —  or ,  neither  —  nor,  you  will  need 
to  remember  the  rule : 

When  the  parts  of  a  compound  sub¬ 
ject  are  connected  by  or  or  nor,  the 
verb  agrees  with  the  subject  nearer 
the  verb. 

1.  Either  the  cows  or  the  horse  is  in 
the  field. 

z.  Neither  our  forward  nor  their 
guards  play  well. 

To  write  by  yours  el f 

Copy  the  following  sentences,  in¬ 
serting  in  the  proper  blanks  the  pair  of 
conjunctions  given  in  parentheses  at 
the  end  of  each  sentence.  Choose  the 
correct  form  of  the  verbs  given  in 
parentheses. 

1.  Either  my  brother  or  I - (have, 

has)  written  to  you  on - March  15 

- April  3 .  (not  only  —  but  also) 

z.  In  each  letter  he  or  I - (have, 

has)  reported - the  damaged  chair 

- the  broken  lamp,  (both  —  and) 

3.  You  have - answered - my 


letters - sent  an  adjustor,  (neither 

—  nor) 

4.  Perhaps  I  shall - have  to  appeal 

- to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 

- in  your  town - in  my  own. 

(either  —  or) 

5.  I  can  -  afford  -  to  lose  my 

money  -  to  waste  any  more  time. 

(neither  —  nor) 

6.  Please - send - a  letter - 

a  representative  of  your  company  at 
once,  (either  —  or) 

7.  There  -  (is,  are)  -  a  sound 

roof -  two  whole  windows  in  the 

house,  (neither  —  nor) 

8.  During  storms  -  wind  - 

drives  in  -  a  good  deal  of  water. 

(not  only  —  but  also) 

9.  Such  conditions  -  are  - 

healthy  -  give  us  comfort,  (nei¬ 

ther  —  nor) 

10.  Please - send - a  repairman 

- have  your  agent  call  at  once. 

(either  —  or) 

To  discuss  with  your  class 

What  pairs  of  words  are  used  as 
correlative  conjunctions?  How  are 
they  correctly  used?  What  is  the  rule 
for  the  agreement  of  a  verb  with  sub¬ 
jects  connected  by  or  or  nor ? 

When  you  are  asked  to  do  so,  read 
your  sentences.  If  the  class  decides 
that  corrections  in  your  work  are 
necessary,  make  them. 

To  test  yourself 

In  the  following  group  of  sentences 
all  but  one  should  be  rewritten.  Re¬ 
write  the  sentences  that  are  incorrect. 
1 .  Neither  Jane  nor  I  has  acted  the  part. 
z.  Either  the  president  or  his  secre- 
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taries  is  going  to  make  the  announce¬ 
ment. 

3.  Neither  he  nor  you  are  likely  both 
to  win  the  rifle  and  the  fishing  rod. 

4.  We  not  only  found  the  room  in 
great  disorder  but  also  the  entire  house 
in  confusion. 

5.  Please  either  give  Ernest  a  chance 
or  me. 

6.  Either  this  sentence  or  others  is  in¬ 
correct. 

7.  Neither  the  sailors  nor  the  ship  were 
ever  seen  again. 


8.  Either  your  cousin  or  you  have 
made  an  unusual  discovery. 

9.  Please  both  keep  the  box  and  the 
barrel  in  a  cool  place. 

To  correct  your  work 

As  a  classmate  or  your  teacher  reads 
the  sentences  correctly  written,  mark 
any  on  your  paper  that  do  not  agree. 
Correct  and  hand  in  your  work.  For 
more  practice,  turn  to  Exercise  III  A, 
page  2.59. 


z.  Using  Verbs  Correctly  with  Compound  Subjects 


To  read  to  yourself 

Which  of  the  following  sentences  is 
correct? 

1.  Doesn’t  the  wind  and  the  dark 
clouds  suggest  a  storm? 

2..  Weren’t  the  dress  and  the  hat  in 
that  window  pretty? 

3.  The  shoes  and  the  leather  jacket 
hasn’t  worn  well. 

4.  Hasn’t  the  river  and  its  branches 
been  explored  yet? 

Here  is  the  rule  which  you  should 
remember: 

When  parts  of  a  compound  subject 
are  connected  by  and,  the  subject  is 
plural  and  requires  the  plural  form 
of  the  verb. 

Apply  the  rule  and  you  will  see  that 
sentences  1,  3,  and  4  are  incorrect. 
Sentence  2.  is  correct. 

What  is  the  rule  for  the  agreement  of 
the  verb  with  subjects  connected  by  or 
or  nor?  Review  it  if  you  do  not  re¬ 
member. 


To  write  by  yourself 

Number  your  paper  to  correspond 
with  the  following  sentences.  After 
each  number  place  the  verb  which  you 
choose  to  fill  the  blank.  Be  careful, 
or  you  may  make  a  careless  error. 

1.  (Hasn’t,  Haven’t)  the  old  fox  and 
his  mate  been  seen  near  here  recently? 
2..  (Weren’t,  Wasn’t)  Tom  and  Jennie 
certain  about  seeing  him  yesterday? 

3.  Mr.  Henderson  together  with  his 
two  sons  (was,  were)  hunting  for  the 
fox  recently. 

4.  Neither  these  foxes  nor  any  other 
(were,  was)  known  to  be  around  here 
last  year. 

5.  Either  two  chickens,  a  duck,  or  a 
young  turkey  (have,  has)  been  stolen 
every  day  or  two. 

6.  This  fox  as  well  as  his  mate  (seem, 
seems)  to  have  cost  the  farmers 
heavily. 

7.  Neither  traps  nor  poisoned  meat 
(have,  has)  been  of  any  use. 

8.  Stones  and  gravel  (have,  has)  been 
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scratched  onto  the  traps  to  spring  them. 

9.  On  the  poisoned  meat  also  dirt  or 
gravel  (have,  has)  been  scratched. 

10.  (Isn’t,  Aren’t)  the  keen  scent  and 
the  skill  of  the  animal  amazing? 

11.  Some  day  the  farmer  or  one  of  us 
boys  (is,  are)  going  to  get  that  fox. 
12..  Every  one  of  us  fellows  (have,  has) 
searched  for  its  den,  but  not  a  single 
one  of  us  (has,  have)  been  lucky 
enough  to  find  it. 

13.  John  Carter  as  well  as  his  brothers 
(feel,  feels)  certain  that  the  den  is  in 
the  big  ledge  of  rocks  on  the  hillside. 

14.  Perhaps  the  shadow  of  the  roots 
of  a  tree  (hide,  hides)  the  entrance. 

To  discuss  with  your  class 

When  parts  of  a  compound  subject 
are  connected  by  and ,  is  a  singular  or 
a  plural  verb  used?  How  do  you  know 
whether  to  use  a  singular  or  a  plural 
verb  with  two  subjects  connected  by 
or  or  nor? 

When  you  are  called  on,  read  your 
sentences.  When  the  class  has  decided 
what  verbs  should  be  used,  correct  any 
errors  on  your  paper. 

To  test  yourself 

In  each  of  the  following  sentences 


change  each  plural  noun  in  the  subject 
to  the  singular  and  each  singular  noun 
to  the  plural.  Make  any  necessary 
change  in  the  verb. 

1.  A  box  and  a  barrel  were  sitting  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor, 
i.  Neither  the  cat  nor  the  rabbits 
seem  afraid  of  the  dog. 

3.  Sometimes  either  blue  jays  or  a 
flicker  is  heard. 

4.  Doesn’t  either  the  trolley  or  the 
buses  ever  run  on  schedule? 

5.  Haven’t  the  letters  and  packages 
been  delivered  yet? 

6.  Hasn’t  a  circus  or  a  carnival  come 
to  the  city  this  year? 

7.  Are  there  stamps  and  an  envelope 
in  the  drawer? 

8.  Isn’t  there  a  pen  or  pencils  here? 

9.  Neither  airplanes  nor  a  ship  was 
seen. 

10.  Was  either  the  feature  picture  or 
the  news  reels  worth  seeing? 

To  correct  your  ivork 

As  a  classmate  or  your  teacher  reads 
the  sentences  in  correct  form,  mark 
any  error  that  you  have  made  and 
write  the  correct  form  above  it. 
Hand  in  your  work.  For  more  prac¬ 
tice,  turn  to  Exercise  III  B,  page  2.60. 


3 .  Using  Compound  Sentences  More  Effectively 


To  read  to  yourself 

You  have  learned  that  two  unrelated 
ideas  should  not  be  joined  by  and  to 
make  a  compound  sentence.  You 
have  learned  also  how  to  use  a  com¬ 
pound  predicate  instead  of  a  weak  com¬ 


pound  sentence.  You  have  learned 
what  and ,  but ,  and  or  mean  and  what 
conjunctive  adverbs  can  be  used  with 
the  same  meaning.  Use  these  skills 
to  make  better  sentences. 
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To  write  by  yourself 

Rewrite  the  following  letter,  im¬ 
proving  it  in  every  way  possible. 
Separate  sentences  improperly  com¬ 
bined.  Correct  errors  in  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  subject  and  verb  or  in  the 
placing  of  correlative  conjunctions. 
Try  to  use  some  of  the  conjunctive  ad¬ 
verbs  where  you  need  them  to  express 
the  correct  meaning.  Punctuate  cor¬ 
rectly. 

Dear  Mr.  Westover: 

Today  your  daughter  met  me  and  she 
told  me  that  you  need  two  girls  to 
work  in  your  greenhouse  and  my  sister 
and  me  need  work  and  we  are  applying 
for  the  positions.  Helen  is  sixteen 
years  old  but  she  is  five  feet  six  inches 
tall  and  I  am  fifteen  and  I  am  almost  as 
tall  as  she  is  and  both  of  us  likes  to 
work  around  plants  and  flowers.  In 
the  summer  she  and  I  has  flower  beds 
around  the  yard  and  in  the  winter 
either  one  or  the  other  of  us  take  care 
of  the  plants  in  the  house,  and  father 
has  built  a  little  addition  outside  the 
hall  window  on  the  south  side  of  the 
house  on  the  second  floor  and  we  raise 
flowering  plants  there,  and  nearly 
always  we  have  flowers  of  our  own  on 
the  table. 

Neither  Helen  nor  I  has  had  any  ex¬ 
perience  in  making  floral  pieces  and  we 
like  to  arrange  flowers  and  I  think  that 
we  could  learn  quickly  and  we  should 
like  to  try. 

School  will  be  out  in  a  week  and 


after  that  we  could  work  all  the  time 
for  you  and  we  would  not  expect  big 
pay  to  start  and  we  would  want  to  be 
promised  that  we  could  earn  more  as 
soon  as  we  had  more  experience. 

During  this  year  Helen  and  I  has 
been  working  part  time  for  Gilchrist 
and  King,  198  Summer  Street  and  their 
telephone  number  is  8864  and  either 
Mr.  Gilchrist  or  Mr.  King  are  willing 
for  us  to  give  his  name  as  a  reference 
and  they  have  told  us  that  our  work 
was  satisfactory  but  we  would  rather 
work  around  plants  and  we  like 
them. 

May  we  please  come  to  talk  with 
you  and  you  can  telephone  to  us  at 
6632.. 

Yours  truly, 

Carrie  Davidson 

To  discuss  with  your  class 

Read  part  of  your  letter  to  the  class 
when  you  are  asked  to  do  so.  Improve 
your  letter  according  to  any  sugges¬ 
tions  that  you  receive.  If  you  are  not 
asked  to  read  your  letter,  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  any  suggestions  made  to  others. 
Be  especially  sure  that  all  punctuation 
in  your  letter  is  correct.  All  letters 
read  will  not  be  alike,  but  you  and  all 
your  classmates  should  find  and  correct 
errors  in  grammar.  Improve  your 
letter  in  any  way  that  you  can  and 
hand  it  to  your  teacher.  For  more 
practice  turn  to  Exercise  III  C,  on  page 
2.60. 


More  Practice 


A.  If  your  work  in  capitalizing,  punc¬ 
tuating,  and  arranging  headings,  in¬ 
side  addresses,  and  envelopes  has  not 
been  satisfactory,  write  the  following 
exercises. 

Write  the  heading,  inside  address, 
and  salutation  for  each  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  letters.  Use  today’s  date  in  each 
heading. 

i.  A  letter  from  771  hill  avenue,  san 
francisco,  California  to  miss  louise  m. 
hudson  15  grant  street  kingston  illinois 
z.  A  letter  from  42.3  union  street, 
columbus,  ohio,  to  mr  c  w  harris, 
5489  longwood  avenue,  miami,  florida 

3.  A  letter  from  7798  foster  street, 
boston,  massachusetts,  to  jennings  and 
swift,  365  elm  street,  madison,  Wis¬ 
consin 

4.  A  letter  from  548  south  fourth 
street,  lansing,  michigan,  to  barton, 
ward  and  company,  396  west  end  ave¬ 
nue,  mobile,  alabama 


I 

5.  A  letter  from  478  garden  street, 
burlington,  Vermont,  to  mr  james  k 
forrest,  71  north  main  street,  phoenix, 
new  mexico 

6.  A  letter  from  r  f  d  #3,  keene,  new 
hampshire,  to  dr  john  v  williams,  314 
Portland  street,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania 

7.  A  letter  from  your  own  home  ad¬ 
dress  to  briggs  and  hefner,  6778  north 
fifth  street,  hartford,  Connecticut 

8.  A  letter  from  your  own  home  ad¬ 
dress  to  montgomery,  bard  and  com¬ 
pany,  5 11  la  salle  avenue,  st  louis, 
missouri 

When  you  have  finished  writing  the 
headings,  inside  addresses,  and  saluta¬ 
tions,  prepare  an  envelope  for  each 
letter.  Rule  a  rectangle  3^  by  6^ 
inches  in  size.  On  it  write  the  address 
and  the  return  address.  For  the  return 
address  use  your  own  name  and  the  ad¬ 
dress  which  you  used  in  the  heading  of 
the  letter. 


A.  Copy  each  of  the  following  sen¬ 
tences  which  you  think  needs  punctua¬ 
tion  because  it  is  a  compound  sentence. 
If  you  think  that  a  sentence  needs  no 
punctuation,  do  not  copy  it  but  on  your 
paper  write  after  the  number  of  the 
sentence  simple  sentence ,  compound  subject 
or  simple  sentence ,  compound  predicate. 

1.  Two  of  the  shirts  fit  me  perfectly 
but  the  third  is  too  small. 


II 

z.  This  shirt  is  marked  16  —  34  like 
the  others  but  has  a  much  smaller 
neckband. 

3.  Shall  I  send  this  shirt  back  for 
exchange  or  exchange  it  at  your  branch 
store  in  Gardener? 

4.  I  can  do  the  work  for  you  during  late 
afternoons  or  I  can  work  all  day  on 
Saturdays. 

5.  The  paper  is  of  good  quality  but 
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the  envelopes  are  of  a  quality  entirely 
inferior. 

6.  The  United  States  and  Argentine 
stamps  have  been  mailed  to  your  ad¬ 
dress  today  and  the  packet  of  stamps 
of  Brazil  will  be  sent  in  a  day  or  two. 

7.  Please  have  the  roof  repaired  at 
once  or  we  shall  have  to  move  to  a 
more  satisfactory  house. 

8.  There  is  a  large  hole  filled  with 
muddy  water  and  cars  splash  this  water 
on  persons  passing  by. 

9.  We  shall  be  glad  to  repair  the  steps 
but  we  shall  have  to  wait  a  few  days 
for  a  workman. 

10.  We  have  checked  our  books  and 
find  no  error  in  your  account. 

11.  You  can  take  a  bus  but  you  will 
find  a  train  more  comfortable. 

12..  I  should  like  a  dress  of  this  style  in 
green  but  you  may  substitute  blue  if 
necessary. 

13.  There  may  be  an  opportunity  later 
on  but  I  should  advise  you  not  to  ex¬ 
pect  it. 

14.  The  plants  in  the  beds  and  those 
along  the  walks  are  both  covered  with 
these  small  bugs. 

15.  I  have  worn  one  of  these  shirts 
only  three  weeks  and  find  it  already 
fraying  at  the  cuffs. 

16.  You  can  use  shellac  instead  of 
varnish  on  the  floor  but  you  should 
keep  it  well  waxed. 

17.  The  paper  wrapping  of  the  pack¬ 
age  was  ripped  and  the  cover  of  one 
of  the  books  was  torn. 

18.  We  have  always  sent  stamps  be¬ 
fore  and  you  have  accepted  them. 

19.  On  one  step  the  linoleum  is  loose 
and  slips  off  very  often. 


2.0.  The  radiator  on  the  north  side  and 
the  one  on  the  south  are  small  but  they 
heat  the  room  satisfactorily. 

B.  Copy  and  punctuate  the  following 
sentences.  Be  careful  to  use  semi¬ 
colons  where  they  are  needed. 

I.  We  must  start  today  this  weather  is 
too  good  to  last. 

2..  This  is  a  hand-wrought  nail  there¬ 
fore  it  is  probably  very  old. 

3.  You  have  done  your  work  well 
moreover  you  have  always  been  cour¬ 
teous. 

4.  We  do  not  think  that  the  work 
can  be  finished  in  one  afternoon  never¬ 
theless  we  shall  do  our  best. 

5.  One  window  was  badly  shattered 
the  other  was  unharmed. 

6.  There  may  be  some  orders  neverthe¬ 
less  for  goods  not  in  stock  at  present. 

7.  You  should  order  at  once  our  stocks 
are  limited. 

8.  You  can  sometimes  find  a  copy  how¬ 
ever  in  a  second-hand  book  store. 

9.  No  more  metal  soap  dishes  are  avail¬ 
able  therefore  we  have  substituted 
dishes  made  of  plastic  material. 

10.  Do  not  store  paper  in  a  moist  place 
it  will  mildew. 

II.  You  have  done  very  well  accord¬ 
ingly  we  shall  employ  you  again. 

iz.  Put  these  papers  away  carefully 
they  are  valuable. 

13.  There  are  nevertheless  many  other 
styles  in  stock. 

14.  Your  team  will  be  our  guests  for 
supper  moreover  they  will  be  welcome 
at  the  evening  entertainment. 

15.  Your  team  is  rather  heavy  for  us 
still  we  should  like  a  game  with  you. 


1 6.  Let  us  do  your  odd  jobs  we  guaran¬ 
tee  satisfaction. 

17.  A  few  bushels  of  apples  are  left 
however  and  can  be  bought  for  a  dollar 
a  bushel. 

18.  I  am  only  fourteen  years  old  how¬ 
ever  I  am  tall  and  strong. 

19.  The  broken  stone  in  the  sidewalk 
is  dangerous  consequently  it  should  be 
repaired  at  once. 

2_o.  Handle  the  dish  carefully  other¬ 
wise  you  will  be  likely  to  break  it. 

C.  In  the  following  sentences  the 
meaning  has  not  been  correctly  ex¬ 
pressed.  Perhaps  a  different  con¬ 
junction  or  a  conjunctive  adverb 
should  be  used.  Perhaps  a  compound 
sentence  has  been  used  where  a  com¬ 
pound  predicate  would  be  better.  Re¬ 
write  the  sentences. 

1.  Three  men  came  into  the  room  and 
they  spoke  to  us. 

2..  One  of  the  houses  is  small  and  it  is 
in  very  good  condition. 

3.  These  steps  have  just  been  painted 
and  you  must  not  use  them  today. 

A.  Copy  the  following  sentences,  in¬ 
serting  in  the  proper  blanks  the  pair  of 
conjunctions  given  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence.  Choose  the  correct  form  of 
the  verbs  given  in  parentheses. 

1.  To  defeat  the  enemy,  we  shall - 

need - men - food  and  ammuni¬ 

tion.  (not  only  —  but  also) 

2..  Neither  my  brother  nor  I  (has, 

have)  -  seen  -  the  ocean 

the  mountains,  (both  —  and) 

3.  You  will - find  the  book - on 


4.  We  can  come  this  afternoon  and  we 
prefer  to  wait  until  tomorrow. 

3.  My  brother  is  two  years  older  and 
I  am  as  tall  as  he  is. 

6.  I  have  no  spare  tire  and  I  do  not 
care  to  drive  far  from  home. 

7.  The  shutter  of  your  camera  was 
open  and  you  ruined  the  film. 

8.  I  have  not  much  time  to  spare  and 
I  can  come  for  a  short  time. 

9.  This  room  is  very  cold  and  we  have 
to  use  it. 

10.  Jim  came  up  the  street  and  he 
turned  in  at  our  gate. 

11.  Most  of  the  wheat  has  been  ruined 
by  the  storm  and  some  can  be  saved. 

12..  The  water  has  undermined  the 
foundation  of  that  building  and  it  is 
unsafe. 

13.  Many  men  paused  to  look  at  the 
bulletins  and  they  talked  to  one  an¬ 
other. 

14.  That  knife  is  bright  and  new  and 
the  other  is  much  sharper. 

15 .  You  have  used  too  much  sugar  this 
week  and  you  will  have  to  be  careful 
for  the  rest  of  the  month. 

my  desk - on  the  table,  (either  — 

or) 

4.  Neither  Mr.  Colby  nor  his  men  (is, 

are) -  able  and  willing  to  attend 

-  the  officers’  meeting  -  the 

service  afterward,  (both  —  and) 

3.  There  should  -  be  -  a  tree 

- a  pole  near  the  end  of  the  runway. 

(neither  —  nor) 

6.  The  cans - must  -  have  the 

ends  cut  out - be  crushed  flat,  (not 

only  —  but  also) 
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7.  Either  two  small  trees  or  one  large 

one  (is,  are) - enough  for  one  load. 

8.  Too  much  rain - will - wash 

away  the  seeds - cause  them  to  rot. 

(either  —  or) 

9.  You  will - have - to  use - 

your  car - or  to  walk,  (either  —  or) 

10.  Neither  the  plane  nor  its  passen¬ 
gers  (has,  have)  ever  been  found. 

B.  Each  of  the  following  sentences  has 
a  compound  subject.  Change  each 
singular  noun  in  the  subject  to  the 
plural  and  each  plural  noun  to  the 
singular.  Make  any  necessary  change 
in  the  verb.  Then  write  the  sentence 
as  you  have  changed  it. 

1.  Hasn’t  this  garden  or  the  other 
been  used  recently? 

2..  Neither  the  men  nor  the  officer  is 
certain  of  the  plan. 

3.  Do  these  buses  or  the  train  make 
faster  time? 

4.  Wasn’t  that  house  and  that  factory 
built  recently? 

5 .  Both  the  window  and  the  glass  door 
have  been  curtained. 

6.  Have  the  garage  window  or  the 
window  in  the  cellar  been  opened? 

7.  Is  the  barrel  or  boxes  ready  for  use? 

8.  Neither  your  pictures  nor  the  one  of 
your  cousin  is  ready  yet. 

9.  Isn’t  there  a  new  record  or  even  an 
old  one  anywhere  in  the  house? 

10.  Have  neither  the  pheasants  nor 
the  blue  jay  come  to  the  feeding  station 
this  afternoon? 

C.  Improve  the  following  compound 
sentences.  Separate  ideas  which  are 
incorrectly  connected  by  and.  Use  a 


compound  predicate  where  it  will  im¬ 
prove  the  sentence.  Combine  short 
sentences  by  means  of  a  compound 
subject  where  possible. 

1 .  We  were  employed  in  several  places 
last  summer  and  during  the  winter  we 
had  steady  work  for  Mr.  George 
Blunt,  and  as  a  result  of  our  work  we 
saved  nearly  fifty  dollars  apiece. 

2.  Three  men  got  on  the  bus  and  two 
women  got  on  also  and  one  of  the  men 
could  not  find  the  money  for  his  fare 
but  another  man  paid  it  for  him  and 
then  the  three  men  sat  down  and  they 
started  to  sing  and  the  women  were 
amused  and  they  began  laughing. 

3 .  Sam  went  downtown  to  buy  a  new 
chain  for  his  bicycle,  and  Tom  went  to 
buy  a  chain  for  his  bicycle,  and  the 
first  hardware  store  that  they  visited 
had  no  chains  and  then  they  went  to  a 
bicycle  store,  and  they  asked  the  clerk 
for  bicycle  chains  and  he  said  that  he 
had  none  in  stock. 

4.  Judy  looked  in  the  telephone  direc¬ 
tory,  and  she  found  the  name  of  a  store 
at  which  she  could  buy  water  colors 
and  then  she  called  the  store  and  she 
asked  the  price  of  the  paints,  and  the 
clerk  laughed  and  she  wondered  why 
and  she  asked  him  what  was  funny  and 
he  said,  “We  don’t  sell  pants.’’ 

3.  A  wind  came  up  and  it  blew  harder 
and  harder  and  before  long  it  broke  a 
limb  off  a  tree  on  the  street  in  front  of 
the  house  and  it  threw  the  limb  on  our 
porch  and  one  of  our  windows  was 
broken  and  we  were  in  the  room  at  the 
time  and  the  girls  screamed  and  they 
ran  out  into  the  dining  room  and  they 
hid  under  the  table. 
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For  Study  and  Better  Reading 


i.  A  Test  to  Find  Out  How  Clearly  Your  Mind  Makes  Pictures 


To  read  to  yourself 

Part  of  your  pleasure  in  reading 
comes  from  your  ability  to  turn  words 
into  pictures.  As  you  do  so,  you  have 
a  sense  of  living  in  the  story,  perhaps 
of  seeing  things  and  people  that  you 
would  never  see  in  any  other  way. 
Read  the  following  passage  carefully, 
trying  to  visualize  what  the  author  is 
picturing  in  words. 

Now  it  was  ten  minutes  to  the  hour; 
all  eyes  were  on  the  captain’s  door.  It 
swung  open  with  deliberation.  There 
was  a  dull  glow  of  color  in  the  depths 
of  the  hall,  then  a  flash  of  brilliant 
scarlet  as  Captain  Tennant  stepped 
into  the  light  of  the  noon-day  sun. 
Sturdy,  composed,  unhurried,  he  stood 
on  the  top  step  in  the  full  uniform  of  an 
officer  of  the  line.  His  pipe-clayed 
cross-belts,  his  high,  white  gaiters 
gleamed;  his  buttons,  his  buckles,  his 
varnished  shoes  twinkled  in  the  light; 
his  cocked  hat  was  clapped  confidently 
on  his  immaculately  powdered  wig;  he 
gripped  his  malacca  stick  decisively. 
Behind  him  Hoddin,  uniformed  as 
well,  locked  the  door,  dropped  the  big 
key  in  his  cartouche  box.  Looking 
straight  ahead,  Captain  Tennant 
marched  smartly  down  the  steps  — 
one,  two,  three,  four.  Now  he  was 
on  the  street,  marching  through  the 
crowd,  Hoddin,  stiff  and  sturdy,  three 
paces  in  his  rear.  One  —  two  three 
—  four  —  their  shining  boots  struck 


the  ground  together,  their  gaitered 
legs  moved  like  scissors;  the  captain’s 
sword  on  its  hook,  the  fringes  of  his 
epaulets,  the  cartouche  box  by  Hod- 
din’s  side  swung  smartly  in  time. 

To  write  by  yourself 

Cover  the  passage  with  a  piece  of 
paper,  and  write  answers  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  questions. 

i.  What  was  the  first  movement  that 
you  saw  as  you  read? 

2..  Where  did  the  first  bit  of  color  ap¬ 
pear? 

3 .  Did  you  know  what  color  it  was? 

4.  What  was  the  first  impression  that 
you  got  as  Captain  Tennant  appeared? 

5 .  Was  the  day  cloudy  or  bright? 

6.  Did  the  captain  come  through  the 
door  and  down  the  steps  at  once? 

7.  Did  you  get  an  impression  that  he 
was  hurried,  leisurely,  excited,  well 
controlled,  or  frightened? 

8.  What  details  did  you  add  to  your 
picture  of  him  at  this  time? 

9.  Did  you  see  anything  that  gave  you 
the  impression  that  he  was  ready  for 
action? 

10.  What  was  happening  in  the  back¬ 
ground  as  you  looked  at  the  captain? 

11.  Were  there  persons  about  looking 
at  the  captain? 

12..  In  what  manner  did  he  move  down 
the  steps  and  on  the  street? 

13.  Where  was  Hoddin  at  this  time? 
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14.  Were  the  movements  of  Hoddin 
and  the  captain  easy  or  crisp  and  de¬ 
cided? 

15.  What  details  emphasized  the  man¬ 
ner  of  their  movements? 

1 6.  Were  there  any  words  that  gave 
you  impressions  of  sound? 

To  discuss  with  your  class 

Listen  while  others  read  their  an¬ 


swers  to  see  whether  you  agree.  Re¬ 
fer  to  the  passage  to  prove  your 
points. 

If  you  are  asked  to  do  so,  read 
one  or  more  of  your  answers.  If  the 
members  of  your  class  do  not  agree 
with  you,  try  to  find  the  words  in 
the  passage  which  justify  your  an¬ 
swer.  How  many  of  your  answers 
were  correct? 


z.  Noticing  What  Your  Imagination  Adds 


To  read  to  yours  el f 

When  you  read  a  picture-making  pas¬ 
sage,  your  imagination  sometimes  adds 
to  the  picture  in  the  passage.  Such 
use  of  the  imagination  is  proper,  if 
what  it  adds  is  in  harmony  with  the 
picture  in  the  passage.  If  you  add 
details  which  could  not  possibly  fit  in 
or  which  disagree  with  what  is  said 
in  the  passage,  you  should  read  more 
carefully  and  not  let  your  imagination 
race  off  unrestrained  by  what  you  are 
reading. 

Read  the  following  passage  care¬ 
fully.  You  will  be  asked  questions 
about  it. 

The  orderly  led  Johnny  Fraser  to  a 
wooden  hut  at  the  end  of  the  first  regi¬ 
mental  street  and  pushed  in  the  door. 
“Recruit!”  he  piped.  Stooping  his 
head,  Johnny  passed  through  the  nar¬ 
row  doorway.  By  the  light  of  a  small 
fire  in  the  clay-smeared  fireplace,  he 
began  to  make  out  the  objects  in  the 
room.  A  double  tier  of  bunks  filled 
with  pine  straw  ran  around  the  walls. 
Three  men  sat  on  a  log  before  the  fire. 
One,  tall,  wearing  a  buckskin  shirt, 


his  shaggy  hair  falling  across  his  high 
cheek  bones,  held  above  the  blaze  a 
pannikin  lashed  to  a  stick;  the  other 
two,  their  heads  stuck  through  holes 
in  blankets,  were  absorbed  in  rubbing 
an  ear  of  corn  against  a  canteen-cup 
with  nail  holes  punched  in  it  to  form  a 
grater.  Johnny  waited.  “The  orderly 
told  me  to  come  in  hyer,”  he  said  at 
last.  The  smaller  of  the  blanket-clad 
figures  looked  up;  his  pinched  face 
concentrated  on  Johnny  or  rather  on 
his  clothing.  He  nudged  the  man 
beside  him. 

“Hyer’s  luck,”  he  said,  “hyer’s  the 
fellow  that  came  up  the  road.” 

“  Why,  so  it  is,”  the  other  said.  He 
scratched  his  stubble  beard  and  nodded 
brightly.  “Brother,”  he  said  to 
Johnny,  “this  hyer’s  Brotherhood 
Hall;  everything  any  man  has  in  this 
hut  we  shares  alike.”  He  held  up  a 
cup  half  filled  with  grated  corn. 

“Sit  you  down,  son,  and  you’ll  get 
some  fire  cake.” 

The  tall  shaggy  man  with  the  pan¬ 
nikin  cleared  his  throat  forebodingly. 
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“And  on  the  other  hand,  Bill,”  he 
said,  “we  get  his  clothes.” 

To  write  by  yours  el f 

Cover  the  passage  that  you  have 
read  and  answer  the  following  ques¬ 
tions.  Do  not  look  back  at  the  pas¬ 
sage;  you  will  find  it  much  more  fun  to 
test  yourself  without  doing  so. 
i.  What  did  you  picture  as  you  read 
the  words  “regimental  street”? 

2..  Was  the  building  into  which 
Johnny  went  large  or  small? 

3 .  What  light  was  there? 

4.  What  was  around  the  walls? 

5.  Did  you  see  a  big  fireplace  with  a 
good  fire? 

6.  Did  the  three  men  appear  to  be  look¬ 
ing  into  the  fire? 

7.  What  was  one  of  the  men  doing? 

8.  Were  they  talking  together? 

9.  What  were  two  of  the  men  wearing? 

10.  What  were  they  doing? 

11.  What  details  can  you  recall  as  you 
picture  their  appearance? 

n.  Did  you  see  the  men  wearing  hats? 

13 .  Did  you  picture  the  floor  of  boards 
or  of  dirt? 


14.  Could  you  picture  what  the  man 
was  cooking? 

15.  Did  you  feel  that  the  men  were 
genuinely  cordial  to  Johnny? 

16.  Did  you  see  one  of  the  men  do  any¬ 
thing  which  showed  in  what  they  were 
most  interested? 

To  discuss  with  your  class 

One  of  your  classmates  or  your 
teacher  will  read  the  passage  aloud 
while  you  follow  your  answers  to  the 
questions.  Listen  carefully.  Correct 
any  answers  which  you  now  think 
are  wrong.  Write  I  after  any  answer 
which  you  think  was  imagination  on 
your  part.  As  you  are  asked  to  do  so, 
read  one  or  more  of  the  answers  as  you 
now  think  they  should  be.  If  the 
class  does  not  agree  with  you,  try  to 
prove  your  answer  by  reference  to 
words  in  the  passage.  How  many  of 
your  answers  stated  facts  correctly? 
In  how  many  answers  did  your  imagi¬ 
nation  supply  details  which  were  not 
in  the  account?  Do  you  need  to  re¬ 
strain  your  imagination  or  cultivate  it 
more  carefully? 


3.  Choosing  Words  to  Fit  the  Mood  of  the  Picture 


To  read  to  yourself 


Probably  you  seldom  look  at  a  scene 
without  some  feeling.  The  words 
which  are  used  to  describe  a  scene  must 
fit  the  feeling,  or  mood,  which  the 
scene  produces  as  well  as  convey  some 
impression  to  your  senses.  On  a 
stormy  day  the  wind  might  howl 
through  the  trees.  On  a  bright 
cheerful  day  a  breeze  might  seem  to 


scamper  through  the  leaves.  In  both 
cases  the  breeze  might  be  much  the 
same,  but  the  mood  would  be  different, 
demanding  different  words. 

Read  the  following  passage,  filling 
each  numbered  blank  with  one  of  the 
words  of  the  group  of  the  same  number 
which  you  will  find  after  the  passage. 
Do  you  know  the  meanings  of  all  the 
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words? 

The  whole  scene  was  one  of  entire 
peace  and  contentment.  Just  at  the 
horizon  across  the  lake  the  last  rays  of 
a  1  sun  2  .  through  the  tree-tops. 
The  shadow  of  the  mountain 

across  the  water.  A  -A - stirred 

the  leaves  of  the  trees  on  the  water’s 
edge  and  6  the  surface  into  the  tini¬ 
est  of  _Z _ Far  down  the  shore  _JL 

the  bell  of  some  grazing  animal.  A 
canoe  -  9  out  and  was  lost  in  the 
deepening  shadow.  A  late  bird  JL0_ 
and  was  silent.  Friendly  _LL  of  light 
from  cottage  windows  JL2_  the  far¬ 
away  base  of  the  mountain.  J-L.  of 
distant  music  -id-  across  the  water. 
High  in  the, darkness  an  airplane  JJL 
through  the  night.  Then  came  silence, 
i.  loafing,  plunging,  hurrying,  racing, 
lingering 

z.  blazed,  glared,  filtered,  smashed, 
rushed 

3 .  slid,  rushed,  dashed,  crept,  frowned 

4.  gentle,  racing,  raging,  roaring, 
terrific 

5.  gale,  breeze,  tornado,  draft,  squall 

6.  whirled,  upheaved,  stung,  fanned, 
pushed 

7.  waves,  whitecaps,  troughs,  ripples, 
combers 

8.  clanged,  tinkled,  tolled,  rang, 
sounded 

9.  plunged,  rushed,  dashed,  glided, 
splashed 

10.  squawked,  made  a  noise,  croaked, 
shrilled,  twittered 


11.  blazes,  points,  flames,  bursts, 
sheets 

iz.  marred,  specked,  dotted,  were  seen 
on,  illumined 

13.  bars,  fragments,  squeaks,  squeals, 
pieces 

14.  were  hurled,  sped,  hurried,  drifted, 
resounded 

13.  roared,  swished,  snarled,  droned, 
buzzed 

To  write  by  yourself 

Write  in  a  neat  column  the  numbers 
of  the  blanks  and  after  each  number  the 
word  which  you  have  chosen  to  fill  the 
blank. 

To  compare  with  your  class 

Read  the  passage  as  you  are  asked  to 
do  so,  supplying  the  words  which  you 
have  chosen  to  fill  the  blanks.  If  other 
members  of  the  class  disagree  with 
you,  tell  why  you  have  chosen  one 
word  rather  than  another.  When  all 
members  of  the  class  have  agreed, 
cross  out  on  your  paper  words  which 
were  not  accepted  and  write  above 
them  the  better  ones.  Hand  in  your 
paper. 

If  time  permits,  your  teacher  may 
ask  you  to  change  the  first  sentence  of 
the  passage  to  read,  “The  whole  scene 
was  one  of  unrest  and  discord.  ’  ’  Then 
make  a  new  choice  of  words  to  fill  the 
blanks.  Point  out  any  words  in  the 
passage  which  would  have  to  be 
changed  to  fit  the  different  mood. 
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CHAPTER  TWENTY-TWO 

Giving  Explanations  and  Directions 


i .  Learning  to  Make  an  Explanation  Clear 


To  read  and  think  over 

George  works  afternoons  in  the 
drapery  department  of  a  large  store. 
One  of  his  first  tasks  was  learning  to 
string  window  draperies  so  that  they 
would  pull  open  and  shut.  When  the 
drama  club  decided  to  make  draperies 
for  the  large  window  in  their  club- 
room,  they  asked  George  to  explain 
how  the  draperies  could  be  made  to 
pull  open  and  shut. 

This  is  the  explanation  that  George 
gave  the  club: 

The  president  of  the  club  has  asked 
me  to  explain  how  window  draperies 


should  be  made  and  strung  so  that  they 
can  be  pulled  open  and  shut.  You  al¬ 
ready  have  a  curtain  rod  in  place.  You 
will  need  cord,  curtain  rings,  and  two 
pulleys.  One  should  be  a  single  pul¬ 
ley;  the  other  should  be  a  double 
pulley.  When  you  are  ready  to  string 
the  curtains,  you  will  need  at  least  four 
persons,  two  of  whom  should  be  boys. 

The  first  step  is  to  measure  the  length 
of  the  rod  on  which  the  curtains  are 
to  run.  Then  measure  the  distance 
from  the  rod  to  within  four  feet  of  the 
floor.  Add  these  two  measurements 


together  and  multiply  them  by  two. 
The  result  will  be  the  length  of  cord 
you  need. 

The  next  step  is  to  prepare  the  cur¬ 
tains  correctly.  The  width  of  each 
curtain  should  be  nearly  the  width  of 
the  window.  Make  several  groups  of 
plaits  in  each  curtain.  For  a  wide 
window  like  ours,  there  should  be 
about  twelve  groups  of  plaits  on  each 
curtain.  When  these  plaits  are  sewed, 
each  curtain  will  be  two  or  three 
inches  wider  than  half  the  width  of  the 
window.  When  they  are  drawn  to¬ 
gether,  they  will  lap.  On  the  wrong 
side  of  the  curtains  sew  a  ring  at  each 
group  of  plaits,  and  sew  another  ring 
at  the  same  level  on  the  outside  edge 
of  each  curtain.  That  is  the  edge  that 
will  be  against  the  frame  of  the 
window. 

The  third  step  is  to  take  down  the 
curtain  rod  and  slip  all  the  rings  except 
the  outside  ones  on  the  rod.  Then 
slip  on  the  pulleys.  The  double  pulley 
should  go  on  the  end  from  which  you 
will  pull  the  curtains.  Put  the  single 
pulley  on  the  other  end.  Screw  the 
pulleys  lightly  in  place.  Do  not 
screw  them  hard;  you  may  need  to 


change  their  position  when  you  put 
the  rod  up.  Now  behind  each  pulley 
slip  the  outside  ring  on  the  rod.  The 
wrong  side  of  the  curtain  will  look 
like  the  diagram. 

The  fourth  step  is  running  the  cord 
properly.  Put  one  end  of  the  cord 
through  the  front  side  of  the  double 
pulley.  Have  one  boy  hold  one  end 
of  the  rod  and  the  other  hold  the  other 
end.  Have  a  girl  hold  the  curtains 
together  at  A,  the  exact  middle  of  the 
rod.  She  should  stand  on  the  front 
side.  Another  girl,  standing  at  the 
back  of  the  curtains,  should  run  the 
cord  through  each  ring  of  the  curtain 
on  her  right.  When  she  comes  to  the 
last  ring  on  that  curtain,  she  should 
pull  the  cord  through  until  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  pulley  to  the  end  of  the 
cord,  B ,  is  about  a  foot  shorter  than 
the  distance  you  measured  from  the 
rod  to  where  it  was  to  hang.  When 
the  cord  is  arranged  in  this  way,  she 
should  tie  it  firmly  to  the  last  ring  on 
the  right-hand  curtain,  C.  She  should 
then  pass  it  through  each  ring  on  the 
left-hand  curtain  until  she  reaches  the 
single  pulley.  She  then  threads  it 
through  the  pulley  and  back  through 
each  ring  of  the  left-hand  curtain  until 
she  comes  to  the  last  one,  D.  Be  sure 
the  curtains  are  still  held  firmly  in 
place  and  that  the  cord  does  not  sag. 
Make  sure  also  that  the  curtains  are 
meeting  in  the  middle  of  the  rod,  A. 
Then  the  girl  should  tie  the  cord  firmly 
to  the  last  ring  on  the  left-hand  cur¬ 
tain.  She  then  passes  the  cord  through 
the  rings  of  the  right-hand  curtain  and 
through  the  back  side  of  the  double 
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pulley.  Put  weights  on  the  ends  of 
the  cords,  making  sure  that  one  end  is 
about  a  foot  shorter  than  the  other. 
With  the  curtains  drawn,  the  cord  that 
will  open  them  should  be  the  shorter 
of  the  two. 

i.  Did  George  tell  clearly  what  he  was 
going  to  explain? 

2_.  Did  George  list  all  the  equipment 
that  would  be  needed? 

3 .  How  do  you  know  that  George  had 
a  clear  picture  in  his  own  mind  of  how 
the  draperies  should  be  arranged? 

4.  Of  what  value  were  the  steps  into 
which  George  divided  his  explanation? 

5.  In  what  order  were  the  steps  ex¬ 
plained? 

6.  Of  what  value  was  the  diagram  he 
drew? 

7.  How  did  he  link  it  to  the  problem? 

8.  What  specific  words  did  he  use? 

9.  Was  his  explanation  full  enough  to 
be  clear? 

10.  What  technical  terms  should 
George  have  defined? 

To  discuss  in  class 

Help  your  class  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions  above. 

What  ten  rules  for  making  clear 


explanations  do  the  answers  to  the 
first  nine  questions  suggest? 

Help  your  class  to  state  these  rules 
in  clear  sentences.  When  the  class  is 
satisfied  with  the  way  these  rules  have 
been  stated,  take  your  part  in  dictating 
them  while  another  member  of  the 
class  writes  them  on  the  board.  Listen 
while  others  dictate  to  be  sure  that 
they  state  the  rules  accurately.  When 
the  rules  are  completed,  compare  them 
with  those  given  on  page  366. 

To  observe  and  write  in  class 

Look  at  the  sketches  below.  These 
show  how  a  tourniquet  should  be 
adjusted.  Study  these  sketches  care¬ 
fully.  Use  a  pencil  to  represent  an 
arm,  a  small  wad  of  paper  for  the 
pad,  a  handkerchief  for  the  bandage, 
and  another  shorter  pencil  for  the 
stick.  Practice  until  you  are  sure  you 
know  how  to  apply  a  tourniquet.  Into 
how  many  steps  should  you  divide 
your  explanation?  What  specific 
words  can  you  use? 

When  you  are  sure  that  you  have  in 
your  mind  a  clear  picture  of  each  step, 
write  your  explanation  on  a  clean  sheet 
of  paper. 


To  test  in  class 

If  you  are  called  on,  read  your  ex¬ 
planation  aloud  very  slowly.  While 
you  read,  a  classmate  will  perform 
each  step  exactly  as  your  explanation 
directs.  The  class  will  listen  to  your 
explanation  and  watch  the  demonstra¬ 
tion.  By  following  your  explanation, 
was  the  demonstrator  able  to  perform 
the  operation  correctly?  Should  your 


explanation  be  changed  at  any  point? 

Listen  while  others  read  their  ex¬ 
planations  and  have  them  demon¬ 
strated.  If  errors  occurred,  were  they 
the  result  of  faulty  explanation  or  of 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  demonstrator 
to  follow  the  directions? 

Improve  your  explanation  in  any 
way  that  you  can  before  you  hand  it  in. 


z.  Breaking  an  Explanation  into  Steps 


To  read  to  yourself 

Eric  and  Tom  asked  Margaret  to  ex¬ 
plain  how  the  game  checkers  is 
played.  This  is  the  explanation  she 
made. 

To  play  checkers,  you  need  a  board 
which  is  divided  into  64  squares, 
alternately  black  and  white.  There 
are  eight  squares  along  each  side  of 
the  board.  You  also  need  24  men; 
twelve  white  and  twelve  black.  Fi¬ 
nally,  you  need  an  opponent,  because 
checkers  is  a  game  for  two  persons. 

Here  is  a  diagram  of  the  board.  To 
begin  the  game,  put  one  black  checker 
on  each  of  the  squares,  numbered  1  to 
ix.  On  the  opposite  side  put  one 
white  checker  on  each  of  the  squares 
numbered  2.1-32..  The  checkers  are 
moved  one  at  a  time  diagonally  for¬ 
ward  from  one  black  square  to  the 
next. 

Capturing  the  opponent’s  men  is  one 
of  the  aims  of  the  game.  If  a  man  is 
on  a  square  next  to  one  of  the  op¬ 
ponent’s  men  and  the  square  beyond 
the  opponent’s  man  is  vacant,  your 


opponent’s  man  is  jumped  over  and 
taken  up.  When  such  a  move  is  pos¬ 
sible,  it  must  be  taken.  To  understand 
this  play,  look  at  the  diagram.  If  a 
white  checker  is  on  square  14  and  a 
black  checker  on  10  with  17  vacant 
when  it  is  black’s  turn  to  move,  the 
black  checker  on  10  must  be  moved  to 
1 7  and  the  white  checker  on  14  taken 
up.  If  at  this  time  there  is  a  white 
checker  on  2.2.  and  16  is  vacant,  the 
black  checker  which  took  up  14  must 
proceed  to  jump  and  take  up  2.2.  also. 
The  players  take  alternate  turns  in 
moving  the  checkers. 

As  soon  as  any  white  checker  reaches 
square  1,  2.,  3,  or  4,  it  is  crowned;  that 
is,  one  of  the  unused  or  captured  check¬ 
ers  of  the  same  color  is  placed  on  top 
of  the  successful  man.  This  man  be¬ 
comes  a  king  and  has  the  power  of 
moving  backwards  as  well  as  forwards. 
In  the  same  way,  as  black  checkers 
reach  squares  19,  30,  31,  and  31,  they 
are  crowned.  A  king  can  jump  back¬ 
wards  as  well  as  move  backwards. 
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Thus  if  a  white  king  is  on  n,  and 
black  checkers  on  squares  7  and  6  with 
2  and  9  vacant,  the  white  king  takes 
both  7  and  6.  However,  a  man  that 
becomes  a  king  in  the  process  of 
capturing  cannot  continue  capturing 
during  that  move.  Suppose  a  white 
checker  were  on  12,  and  black  checkers 
on  8  and  7  with  3  and  10  vacant,  the 
white  checker  could  capture  8  and, 
landing  on  3,  would  be  crowned,  but  it 
could  not  in  that  move  go  on  to  cap¬ 
ture  7. 

The  board  is  placed  so  that  a  black 
square  is  at  the  left-hand  corner  of 
each  of  the  players  who  face  each 
other.  Only  the  black  squares  are 
used.  The  numbered  squares  in  the 
diagram  on  the  board  are  black 
squares. 

A  player  loses  the  game  when  he 
has  lost  all  his  men  or  has  all  those  left 
on  the  board  blocked.  A  draw,  or 
tie,  occurs  when  neither  player  can 
force  the  other  into  a  position  by 
which  he  would  lose  the  game. 

If  a  player  can  capture  a  man  or 
several  men  but  makes  a  move  that 
does  not  capture  the  man  or  all  of  the 
series  that  is  possible,  his  opponent 
may  do  one  of  three  things.  He  may 
allow  the  move  to  stand.  He  may 
have  the  false  move  taken  back  and 
the  capture  made.  He  may  remove 
from  the  board  the  man  which  should 
have  made  the  capture. 

When  Margaret  finished,  Eric  said, 
“I  think  I  know  how  to  set  up  the 
board,  but  I  don’t  know  which  player 
should  move  first.” 

“I  guess  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that,” 


This  is  Margaret' s  diagram 


Margaret  admitted.  ‘  ‘  The  player  who 
has  the  black  checkers  always  moves 
first.” 

“If  that’s  so,  I  should  think  the 
players  should  change  men  at  the  end 
of  each  game;  otherwise  one  would 
always  have  an  advantage.” 

“You’re  right,  Tom,”  Margaret 
replied.  “They  should  take  turns 
using  black.” 

“I  think  we’d  understand  better,” 
Eric  suggested,  “if  you  would  go 
through  the  explanation  again.” 

“If  you  talk  slowly,  we  can  take 
notes,”  Tom  added. 

1.  Did  Margaret  list  all  the  equipment 
needed  for  playing  the  game? 

2.  If  she  had  had  in  her  mind  a  clear 
picture  of  the  whole  process  of  playing 
the  game,  what  changes  would  she 
have  made  in  her  explanation? 

3.  Did  she  give  the  information  in  the 
order  in  which  the  players  would  use  it? 

4.  Did  she  divide  her  explanation  into 
steps? 

5.  What  specific  details  did  Eric  and 
Tom  ask  her  to  add? 


To  discuss  in  class 

Help  your  class  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions  you  have  been  thinking  about. 

Into  how  many  steps  would  you  ad¬ 
vise  Margaret  to  divide  her  explana¬ 
tion? 

To  write  in  class 

Write  the  explanation  as  you  think 
Margaret  should  have  given  it.  Use 
her  diagram  if  you  wish.  Divide  the 
explanation  into  the  number  of  steps 
which  the  class  has  agreed  are  neces¬ 
sary. 

To  test  in  class 

While  other  members  of  the  class 


read  their  explanations,  listen  to  see 
whether  they  used  the  right  number  of 
steps  and  gave  the  directions  in  the 
order  in  which  they  would  be  used. 
Did  they  follow  the  other  rules  for 
explanation? 

If  you  are  called  on  to  read  your  ex¬ 
planation,  find  out  whether  the  class 
thinks  you  know  how  to  divide  an  ex¬ 
planation  into  the  necessary  steps  and 
give  the  information  clearly  in  the 
right  order.  Do  you  need  to  follow 
more  carefully  any  of  the  other  rules 
for  explanations?  Improve  your  paper 
in  any  way  that  you  can  before  you 
hand  it  in. 


3 .  Using  Definitions  and  Making  Full  Explanations 


To  read  to  yourself 

In  making  explanations,  you  some¬ 
times  use  words  or  phrases  that  are  not 
familiar  to  your  audience.  When  you 
need  to  use  a  technical  or  special  term, 
be  sure  that  you  define  it. 

Which  of  the  two  following  defini¬ 
tions  is  clearer? 

i .  A  handsaw  is  something  used  to  cut 
wood. 

l.  A  handsaw  is  a  tool  consisting  usu¬ 
ally  of  a  wooden  handle  in  which  is 
set  a  thin  steel  blade  with  a  continuous 
series  of  teeth  on  the  cutting  edge. 

Notice  that  the  second  definition 
(i)  tells  to  what  general  class  the  ob¬ 
ject  saw  belongs.  It  is  a  tool.  So,  of 
course,  are  axes,  chisels,  and  screw 
drivers,  (i)  It  also  tells  the  details 
that  make  a  handsaw  different  from 


the  other  members  of  its  general  class. 
(3)  It  uses  simple  and  specific  words. 

When  you  need  to  define  an  idea  or 
an  emotion,  do  not  make  the  mistake 
of  using  the  word  when .  Do  not  say, 

Freedom  of  speech  is  when  you  can 
say  what  you  please  if  it  is  not  treason¬ 
able  or  slanderous.” 

Freedom  of  speech  is  not  a  time.  It 
is  a  right  or  a  privilege.  A  better 
definition  would  be,  ‘‘Freedom  of 
speech  is  the  privilege  of  saying  what 
you  think.” 

How  would  you  improve  the  follow¬ 
ing  definition? 

Envy  is  when  you  covet  something 
that  belongs  to  another. 

Both  Mark  and  Rod  were  interested 
in  the  pantograph  which  they  had  been 


using  in  their  class  in  mechanical 
drawing.  As  you  read  their  explana¬ 
tions,  decide  what  definitions  are 
needed.  This  is  Mark’s  explanation. 

A  pantograph  is  a  handy  tool.  It  is 
easy  to  learn  to  use  it.  The  first  thing 
to  remember  is  to  fasten  both  the 
drawing  and  your  paper  securely. 
Then  trace  the  drawing  firmly  and  you 
will  have  a  copy  of  the  size  you  want. 
The  tool  is  made  of  four  arms  that  are 
fastened  together  in  the  shape  of  a 
parallelogram. 

This  is  the  explanation  that  Rod 
made  of  the  same  instrument. 

A  pantograph  is  a  simple  instrument 
for  copying  maps,  diagrams,  or  other 
drawings.  By  its  use  a  copy  may  be 
made  larger  or  smaller. 

The  first  step  in  learning  to  use  the 
pantograph  is  to  understand  what  it  is 
and  how  it  works.  This  rough  dia¬ 
gram  will  help  you  to  understand  what 
a  pantograph  looks  like. 

The  instrument  consists  of  four  arms, 
AB,  AC ,  DF ,  and  FW,  which  are 
jointed  together.  The  joints  at  A  and 
F  are  permanent  but  loose  enough  to 
let  the  arms  open  wider  or  close. 
Along  the  arms  AB  and  FW  are  holes, 
so  that  D  may  be  moved  either  toward 
B  or  toward  A.  In  a  similar  way  the 
arm  AC  may  be  moved  toward  F  or 
toward  W.  Screws  at  D  on  FD  and  X 
on  AC  are  loosened  when  you  wish  to 
move  the  arms  and  then  tightened 
when  the  proper  position  is  found. 
At  B  the  arm  AB  is  fastened  to  a  stand¬ 
ard  an  inch  high  which  holds  the 
whole  light  frame.  Around  the  point 
B  the  whole  frame  may  be  moved 


easily.  At  F  there  is  a  holder  like 
that  on  a  pair  of  compasses  which  may 
carry  a  pencil  or  a  pointer.  There  is  a 
similar  holder  at  C. 

In  using  the  pantograph  be  sure  that 
DA  is  parallel  to  FW  and  that  FD  is 
parallel  to  AC.  Lines  are  parallel  if 
they  are  an  equal  distance  apart 
throughout  their  length.  Then  the 
screws  at  D  and  X  are  tightened 
firmly.  If  an  enlarged  copy  is  desired, 
the  original  drawing  is  put  under  the 
tracing  point  at  F  and  the  sheet  on 
which  the  copy  is  to  be  made  is  put  un¬ 
der  the  pencil  at  C.  Both  these  sheets 
must  be  fastened  firmly  and  the  panto¬ 
graph  itself  fastened  firmly  at  B  to  the 
board  on  which  you  are  working. 
Then  the  tracing  point  is  moved  care¬ 
fully  over  the  outline  of  the  original. 
The  result  is  an  enlarged  copy  made 
by  the  pencil.  If  you  wish  to  make  a 
copy  smaller  than  the  original,  put  the 
tracing  point  and  original  at  C  and  the 
pencil  and  clean  sheet  at  F. 

It  is  possible  to  determine  the  exact 
proportion  of  enlargement  or  reduction. 
For  instance,  to  make  a  copy  twice  the 
size  of  the  original,  the  point  F  should 
be  the  same  distance  from  B  that  it  is 


This  is  the  diagram  Rod  drew 


from  C.  That  is,  the  proportion  of  the 
original  to  the  copy  is  the  proportion 
of  BF  to  BC.  When  BC  is  twice  BF 
the  copy  will  be  twice  the  size  of  the 
original.  A  reduced  drawing  made 
with  the  pencil  at  F  and  the  tracing 
point  at  C  will  be  one  half  the  original 
when  BF  equals  BC.  The  correct 
points  at  which  to  fasten  the  arms  for 
any  enlargement  are  often  marked  on 
the  arms. 

i.  Which  explanation  was  the  clearer? 
i.  What  definitions  did  the  clearer  ex¬ 
planation  use? 

3.  Were  the  words  in  the  definitions 
all  simple  ones  that  everyone  should 
know? 

4.  What  words  should  Mark  have 
defined? 

5.  Which  explanation  was  not  full 
enough  to  give  all  the  necessary  in¬ 
formation? 

6.  Why  did  Rod  letter  his  diagram? 

7.  Neither  of  these  explanations  uses 
the  word  step ,  but  one  of  them  shows 
clearly  an  orderly  arrangement  of  in¬ 
formation.  What  is  the  topic  of  each 
paragraph  in  this  explanation? 

To  discuss  in  class 

Help  your  class  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions  above. 

Why  should  you  define  technical 
words  or  phrases  in  an  explanation? 

With  the  pantograph  set  as  shown  in 
Rod’s  diagram,  the  pencil  at  C  and 
the  tracing  point  at  F ,  will  the  sketch 


be  Fi,  twice,  or  three  times  the  size 
of  the  original?  Find  a  sentence  in 
Rod’s  explanation  to  prove  your  an¬ 
swer  correct. 

To  write  in  class 

Write  an  explanation  of  a  simple 
game  or  tool,  such  as  dominoes, 
authors,  a  monkey  wrench,  or  a  pair  of 
compasses,  or  how  to  make  a  square 
cut  through  a  beam.  Use  a  diagram 
if  it  is  needed.  Be  sure  to  define  any 
technical  words  or  phrases  that  you 
use.  Make  your  explanation  full 
enough  to  be  clearly  understood.  If 
no  steps  are  needed,  make  sure  that  the 
ideas  are  organized  around  suitable 
topics  and  arranged  in  the  order  in 
which  they  will  be  needed  for  a  clear 
understanding. 

To  test  in  class 

Listen  while  others  read  their  papers 
to  see  whether  you  agree  with  their 
organization.  Did  they  define  clearly 
new  or  unusual  terms?  Did  their 
definitions  follow  the  rules  given  in 
this  lesson?  Were  their  explanations 
full  enough  to  be  clear? 

When  your  turn  comes,  find  out 
whether  the  class  thinks  your  expla¬ 
nation  was  full  and  clear,  well  organ¬ 
ized,  with  good  definitions  for  new  or 
unusual  terms. 

What  improvements  can  you  make 
in  your  explanation  as  a  result  of  this 
criticism? 
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4.  Seeing  Clearly  in  Order  to  Explain  Accurately 


To  read  and  think  over 

Often  a  demonstration  of  a  model  or 
parts  of  it  will  help  to  make  an  oral 
explanation  clear.  In  making  a  dem¬ 
onstration,  be  sure  to  stand  so  that 
your  right  hand  will  be  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  your  audience.  They 
may  need  to  look  over  your  shoulder. 
Perhaps  you  can  sit  while  they  stand 
behind  you.  As  you  demonstrate  each 
motion  or  act,  you  must  explain  in 
carefully  planned  sentences  exactly 
what  you  are  doing  and  why.  Unless 
your  accompanying  sentences  are  stated 
as  exactly  as  if  they  are  part  of  a  writ¬ 
ten  explanation,  you  are  likely  to  con¬ 
fuse  your  audience.  For  this  reason 
demonstrators  often  write  their  ex¬ 
planations  and  test  them  with  the 
demonstration. 

When  you  make  an  explanation  even 
of  a  process  with  which  you  are 
thoroughly  familiar,  you  must  be  cer¬ 
tain  that  you  see  in  your  mind  every 
part  of  the  process  clearly;  otherwise 
some  error  may  creep  in  that  will 
make  your  explanation  useless.  A 
process  that  seems  very  simple  to  you 
may  seem  complicated  to  those  who 
are  not  familiar  with  it.  Always 
consider  carefully  whether  a  demon¬ 
stration  or  diagram  would  help  your 
audience  to  avoid  misunderstanding 
your  explanation. 

Merrill  was  sure  that  he  knew 
exactly  how  to  make  a  neat  compost 
pile.  He  had  helped  his  uncle  make 
one  the  previous  summer.  It  was  so 


simple  a  process  that  he  decided  he 
would  not  need  to  use  a  diagram  or  a 
demonstration.  These  are  the  direc¬ 
tions  he  gave  his  class. 

A  compost  pile  is  an  inexpensive  and 
efficient  way  to  provide  fertilizer  for 
the  garden.  Such  a  pile  may  be 
started  at  any  time,  but  spring  or  fall, 
when  lawns  and  gardens  are  being 
cleaned  up,  is  the  best  time. 

The  first  step  is  to  collect  your  equip¬ 
ment.  It  includes  12.  pounds  of  am¬ 
monium  sulphate,  10  pounds  of  ground 
limestone,  and  7  pounds  of  superphos¬ 
phate  which  should  be  thoroughly 
mixed  together  and  kept  in  a  heavy 
cloth  bag.  You  will  need  a  wheel¬ 
barrow  in  which  to  carry  your  litter; 
a  spade  to  dig  with;  four  small  stakes 
and  a  ball  of  twine;  four  stakes  4  feet 
long  and  2.  inches  wide  and  2.  inches 
thick;  16  six-inch  boards  6^  feet  long; 
1 6  six-inch  boards  4^  feet  long;  and  a 
hose  connected  to  a  water  system. 

The  second  step  is  to  select  the  place. 
It  should  be  conveniently  near  the 
flower  beds  but  not  where  it  will  at¬ 
tract  attention.  The  spot  chosen 
should  be  level. 

The  third  step  is  to  mark  out  a  rec¬ 
tangle.  A  space  four  feet  by  six  will 
provide  the  base  for  a  pile  large  enough 
for  the  small  garden.  Drive  stakes  at 
the  four  corners  and  stretch  string 
around  them.  Then  remove  the  sod, 
cutting  it  into  squares  or  rectangles. 
If  the  sod  is  not  needed  for  repairing 
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worn  spots  in  the  lawn,  put  it  aside. 

The  fourth  step  is  to  dig  out  the 
rectangle  to  a  depth  of  two  feet.  The 
first  few  inches  of  good  soil  may  be  put 
in  a  separate  pile  and  used  later  to 
dress  the  lawn  or  improve  the  soil  in 
some  of  the  beds.  The  sandy  soil 
below  the  top  soil  should  then  be 
taken  out. 

The  fifth  step  is  to  drive  strong  stakes 
3  or  4  feet  in  height  at  each  corner, 
replacing  the  small  marking  stakes. 
These  stakes  will  be  a  help  in  keeping 
the  corners  of  the  pile  square.  They 
will  also  act  as  props  for  the  boards 
which  may  be  placed  between  the 
stakes  and  the  pile  as  the  latter  is  built 
up.  Of  course,  a  neat  pile  can  be  made 
without  boards.  They  are,  however, 
a  great  help. 

The  sixth  step  is  filling  the  excava¬ 
tion  with  garden  litter.  When  a  layer 
6  inches  deep  has  been  made,  tramp  it 
down  firmly  and  scatter  about  3  pounds 
of  the  salts  evenly  over  the  refuse  and 
wet  the  whole  down  thoroughly. 
Then  throw  some  of  the  sub-soil  that 
came  out  of  the  excavation  over  this 
layer.  Proceed  in  this  way  until  the 
excavation  is  filled.  If  you  are  using 
boards  for  the  ends  and  sides,  place  the 
first  tier  of  boards  inside  the  stakes. 
They  will  extend  a  little  beyond  the 
edges  of  the  excavation  and  will  easily 
stand  upright  on  their  longer  edges. 
Use  only  enough  boards  to  extend  a 
little  above  your  last  layer  of  litter 
and  dirt. 

The  last  step  is  to  cover  the  pile  with 
the  sods  taken  from  the  ground.  Place 
them  grass  side  down  and  wet  the 


whole  pile  thoroughly.  Tramp  the 
finished  pile  so  that  the  center  is  some¬ 
what  hollowed  out.  This  hollow  will 
hold  rain  water  and  allow  it  to  seep 
through  the  pile  gradually. 

When  litter,  mowings,  or  weeds  are 
raked  up,  they  should  be  added  to  the 
pile.  A  3 -pound  scattering  of  the  salts 
should  also  be  added  to  each  6-inch 
layer  and  the  whole  wet  down.  Place 
additional  side  boards  as  the  pile  grows. 

After  three  or  four  months,  take 
down  the  boards,  remove  the  top 
layer  of  the  pile  if  it  has  been  recently 
added,  and  the  lower  layers  will  be 
ready  to  use  as  any  fertilizer  is  used. 

1.  Which  rules  for  making  explana¬ 
tions  did  Merrill  follow  well? 
z.  Can  you  find  a  serious  error  in  these 
directions? 

3.  Cut  strips  of  paper  to  represent  the 
boards  Merrill  mentioned  in  his  ex¬ 
planation.  Let  one  inch  on  your 
paper  represent  one  foot  of  the  boards. 
Draw  to  this  same  scale  a  plan  of  the 
base  of  the  compost  pile.  Try  to  fit 
the  paper  strips  around  it.  Decide 
how  Merrill’s  directions  should  be 
changed  to  make  them  accurate. 

4.  Which  of  the  following  topics 
could  with  the  aid  of  a  demonstration 
be  explained  in  the  classroom  in  three 
or  four  minutes? 

Making  a  map  of  your  neighborhood 
Making  and  tying  properly  a  sling 
for  a  broken  arm 

Rescuing  a  drowning  person 
Measuring  a  floor  space  for  linoleum 
Finding  the  capacity  of  steel  cylin¬ 
ders 
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Churning  butter 
Making  a  buttonhole 
Playing  parchesi 

To  discuss  in  class 

i .  Of  what  value  is  a  demonstration? 
i.  What  precautions  must  you  take  in 
using  a  demonstration? 

3.  Why  does  written  explanation 
sometimes  precede  an  oral  explanation? 

4.  Help  your  class  to  decide  which  of 
the  topics  above  are  suitable  for  a 
demonstration  in  the  classroom.  What 
equipment  would  be  needed? 

5.  Which  could  be  explained  orally 
with  a  diagram? 

6.  What  other  subjects  would  be  suit¬ 
able  for  an  explanation  in  class? 

Working  together 

Help  your  class  to  select  for  explana¬ 
tion  a  subject  that  requires  a  demon¬ 
stration.  When  the  subject  has  been 
chosen,  think  about  the  process  care¬ 
fully.  Divide  it  into  steps.  List  these 
steps  on  a  piece  of  scratch  paper  and 
number  them  to  show  the  order  in 
which  they  should  be  explained. 

When  the  members  of  the  class  have 
finished  writing  the  steps,  take  your 
part  in  placing  the  steps  on  the  board 
or  in  dictating  them  while  another 
member  of  the  class  writes  them.  Use 


the  notes  you  made  on  scratch  paper. 
Help  to  make  the  statement  of  the 
steps  clear  and  complete.  Is  the  order 
of  the  steps  that  in  which  they  would 
be  used  or  followed?  If  not,  number 
the  steps  to  show  the  right  order. 

Testing  the  explanation 

Help  to  choose  a  member  of  the  class 
who  will  demonstrate  the  process  for 
which  the  class  has  just  worked  out 
the  steps.  This  pupil  will  use  the 
string,  strip  of  cloth,  elastic  band, 
paper,  or  other  necessary  equipment 
exactly  as  the  steps  explain  it.  Next 
choose  another  pupil  who  will  read 
the  steps  as  the  first  pupil  demonstrates 
them.  Watch  the  demonstrator  care¬ 
fully  and  listen  to  the  reader  atten¬ 
tively.  Does  the  demonstrator  do 
exactly  what  the  reader  is  saying  he 
should  do?  As  soon  as  the  demon¬ 
strator  seems  to  be  making  a  mistake, 
stop  him.  Ask  him  to  repeat  the  step 
that  seems  to  be  in  error.  Should  the 
explanation  be  changed?  Or  has  the 
demonstrator  misunderstood  the  direc¬ 
tion?  Help  to  improve  the  explana¬ 
tion  if  necessary.  Then  ask  the  dem¬ 
onstrator  and  reader  to  begin  again. 
Continue  this  testing  and  improving 
of  the  explanation  and  demonstration 
until  the  two  are  perfected. 


5.  Using  What  You  Have  Learned 
To  decide  and  plan  by  yourself 

Think  of  some  simple  act  which  you  little  skill.  Choose  something  that 

enjoy  performing  but  which  requires  a  will  interest  most  of  your  classmates 
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and  that  can  be  explained  in  three  or 
four  minutes  with  a  diagram  or  dem¬ 
onstration.  If  your  teacher  prefers, 
you  may  select  one  of  the  topics  that 
the  class  agreed  upon  in  Lesson  4. 

In  order  to  decide  how  many  steps 
you  will  need  in  your  explanation, 
perform  the  process  from  beginning  to 
end.  Take  notes  as  you  carry  on  the 
process,  indicating  the  steps  of  the  ex¬ 
planation  and  any  special  warning  or 
other  information  you  decide  is  neces¬ 
sary. 

Can  you  demonstrate  all  the  steps? 
If  not,  would  a  diagram  make  any  of 
them  clearer? 

To  write  by  your  self 

Write  fully  the  steps  you  have  de¬ 
cided  to  use  in  the  order  in  which  you 
will  explain  them.  Test  the  wording 
of  the  steps  and  their  order  by  prac¬ 
ticing  the  demonstration  as  you  read 
the  steps.  Decide  where  to  introduce 
your  diagram  if  you  are  going  to  use 
one.  Draw  it  and  letter  it  clearly. 
Make  any  improvement  that  this  prac¬ 
tice  has  shown  to  be  necessary. 

Next  ask  someone  to  listen  to  your 
explanation  and  watch  the  demonstra¬ 
tion.  Encourage  him  to  stop  you  at 
any  point  that  needs  to  be  made  clearer. 
From  his  criticism  you  will  learn  what 
changes  should  be  made. 

When  you  have  made  all  the  im¬ 
provements  that  you  can,  write  your 
explanation.  Use  a  separate  para¬ 
graph  for  each  step. 

To  practice  by  yourself 

Read  your  explanation  as  you  make 


Can  you  explain  how  to  read  this  meterl 

your  demonstration  and  use  your  dia¬ 
gram.  Fix  clearly  in  mind  the  order  of 
the  steps  but  do  not  memorize  the  exact 
words  of  your  explanation.  Going 
through  the  demonstration  and  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  diagram  each  time  you  read 
your  directions  will  help  you  to  re¬ 
member  the  explanation. 

To  give  in  class 

When  your  turn  comes,  place  your¬ 
self  in  a  position  that  will  make  your 
demonstration  easy  for  the  audience  to 
follow.  Speak  slowly  and  demon¬ 
strate  slowly.  Remember  that  what 
is  now  familiar  to  you  may  be  strange 
to  your  listeners.  Find  out  whether 
the  class  thinks  you  have  followed  the 
rules  for  explanations  and  given  your 
directions  clearly.  Does  the  class 
think  that  you  know  how  to  use  a 
demonstration  or  diagram  successfully? 

Listen  while  others  give  their  ex¬ 
planations  to  see  whether  they  are 
successful  demonstrators.  Have  they 
followed  the  rules  and  given  clear 
directions  in  the  best  order?  If  you 
are  confused  by  any  explanations,  de¬ 
cide  whether  the  explanation  is  at 
fault  or  whether  you  should  have  paid 
closer  attention  to  the  speaker. 
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Recognizing  and  Punctuating  Complex 
and  Compound-Complex  Sentences 

i.  A  Test  to  Show  You  What  You  Remember  about 

Complex  Sentences 


To  write  by  yourself 

Copy  the  following  sentences.  Begin 
each  sentence  at  the  left  margin  of  your 
paper.  Insert  any  necessary  commas 
as  you  copy  the  sentences.  Underline 
neatly  each  subordinate  clause.  Draw 
a  neat  circle  around  each  subordinating 
conjunction.  After  each  sentence  in 
which  there  is  a  subordinate  clause, 
write  in  parentheses  adjective  or  adverb 
to  tell  how  the  clause  is  used, 
i.  Mr.  George  Sharp  who  is  a  geog¬ 
rapher  has  interested  me  in  maps. 

2..  These  are  some  of  the  suggestions 
which  he  has  given  to  me. 

3.  When  you  are  using  a  map  always 
notice  the  scale  of  miles. 

4.  This  scale  is  a  small  line  which  is 
usually  placed  near  the  bottom  of  the 
map. 

5 .  It  shows  the  number  of  miles  which 
are  represented  by  a  given  distance. 

6.  If  you  are  looking  at  a  small  map  of 
a  large  country  one  inch  may  represent 
hundreds  of  miles. 

7.  On  a  large  map  which  shows  a  small 
country  one  inch  may  represent  only  a 
few  miles. 

8.  Two  maps  which  are  alike  in  size 
may  mislead  a  person  if  he  does  not 
look  at  the  scale  of  miles. 

9.  When  the  map  of  Maine  which  is 


the  largest  state  of  New  England  is 
printed  in  a  geography  it  may  occupy 
a  whole  page. 

10.  The  map  of  Wyoming  which  is  a 
much  larger  state  may  be  of  the  same 
size  because  the  pages  of  the  book  are 
alike. 

11.  When  you  study  these  maps  be 
sure  to  look  at  the  scale  of  miles. 

iz.  If  you  do  so  you  will  discover  an 
interesting  fact. 

13.  Even  though  the  maps  are  of  the 
same  size  the  amounts  of  land  in  the 
two  states  are  very  different. 

14.  When  you  compare  their  sizes  you 
will  find  room  in  Wyoming  for  two 
states  of  Maine. 

15.  Because  the  other  states  of  New 
England  are  small  you  would  find  room 
in  Wyoming  for  them  also. 

16.  Thus  in  Wyoming  which  is  not 
the  largest  state  two  states  of  Maine 
could  be  placed  plus  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  Vermont,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Massachusetts,  with  a  little 
space  left  over. 

17.  As  Mr.  Sharp  says  the  scale  of 
miles  is  important. 

To  correct  in  class 

As  your  teacher  or  a  classmate  reads 
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the  sentences,  indicating  the  correct 
punctuation,  draw  a  small  circle 
around  any  incorrect  mark  of  punctua¬ 
tion  on  your  paper  or  around  the  place 
where  a  comma  has  been  omitted. 

Then  as  your  teacher  or  a  class¬ 
mate  reads  the  subordinate  clauses 
which  should  be  underlined  and  tells 
their  use,  make  a  cross  over  any  error 
on  your  paper.  At  the  top  of  your 
paper  write  Punctuation  with  the 


number  of  punctuation  marks  correct 
in  your  sentences.  Then  write  Clauses 
and  Use  with  the  number  of  clauses 
and  uses  that  you  had  correct. 

Now  as  the  correct  subordinating 
conjunctions  are  read,  place  a  mark 
over  any  error  on  your  paper.  Add  at 
the  top  of  your  paper  Subordinating 
Conjunctions  with  the  number  that 
you  had  correct.  Hand  in  your 
paper. 


z.  Recognizing  Principal  Clauses  and  Subordinate  Clauses 


To  read  to  yourself 
You  know  that 

A  clause  is  a  group  of  words  con¬ 
taining  a  subject  and  a  predicate 
and  used  as  a  part  of  a  sentence. 

A  sentence  that  contains  only  one 
clause  is  called  a  simple  sentence. 

A  clause  that  standing  alone  would 
be  a  simple  sentence  is  called  a 
principal  clause. 

A  clause  that  depends  on  a  principal 
clause  is  called  a  subordinate  clause. 

In  the  sentence  The  clouds  are  moving 
fast  because  there  is  a  storm  coming  the 
words  the  clouds  are  moving  fast  is  the 
principal  clause.  The  words  because 
there  is  a  storm  coming  do  not  make  up  a 
sentence  because  they  could  not  stand 
alone;  they  depend  upon  the  principal 
clause. 

A  sentence  that  contains  one  princi¬ 
pal  clause  and  one  or  more  subor¬ 
dinate  clauses  is  called  a  complex 
sentence. 


You  know  that  a  sentence  which 
contains  two  or  more  principal  clauses, 
each  of  which  standing  alone  would 
be  a  sentence,  is  called  a  compound 
sentence.  Add  to  a  compound  sen¬ 
tence  one  or  more  subordinate  clauses, 
and  the  result  is  a  compound-complex 
sentence. 

Examples :  Ted  had  taken  the  boat 
that  we  owned,  and  I  had  to  stay  on 
shore.  If  I  had  called,  he  would  have 
come  in,  and  then  I  could  have  gone 
fishing. 

A  sentence  that  contains  two  or 
more  principal  clauses  and  one  or 
more  subordinate  clauses  is  called 
a  compound-complex  sentence. 

Any  clause,  principal  or  subordinate, 
may  have  a  compound  subject,  or  a 
compound  predicate,  or  both. 

Examples:  Because  John  and  his  sis¬ 
ter  wanted  a  bathing  pool  (compound 
subject  in'  subordinate  clause),  they 


explored  the  brook  and  found  a  pool 
(compound  predicate  in  principal 
clause)  which  was  broad  and  could 
easily  be  made  deeper  (compound 
predicate  in  subordinate  clause). 

To  write  by  yourself 

Copy  the  following  sentences,  begin¬ 
ning  each  sentence  at  the  left  margin 
of  your  paper.  Write  S  over  each 
simple  subject  and  P  over  each  word  of 
the  simple  predicate.  Remember  that 
an  imperative  sentence  usually  will 
not  show  a  subject.  Underline  each 
subordinate  clause.  After  each  sen¬ 
tence  write  in  parentheses  its  kind: 
simple,  compound,  complex,  com¬ 
pound-complex  . 

i.  When  you  are  packing  articles  for 
mailing,  you  should  place  them  in  a 
strong  corrugated  paper  box. 
z.  A  light  shoe  box  that  is  made  of 
thin  cardboard  is  too  easily  crushed. 

3.  Such  a  box  should  not  be  used. 

4.  If  you  are  packing  several  articles 
such  as  Christmas  gifts,  you  must  pack 
each  one  carefully  in  its  own  box. 

5.  No  article  should  be  loosely  packed 
so  that  it  rattles. 

6.  If  the  post-office  clerk  hears  a  rattle, 
he  may  refuse  to  take  your  package. 

7.  Fit  the  packages  neatly  into  your 
larger  box,  and  fill  the  spaces  with 
packing  material  that  will  hold  the 
packages  tight. 

8.  Newspapers  that  have  been  crushed 
are  good  packing  material. 

9.  When  the  box  has  been  firmly 
packed,  it  should  be  tied  with  strong 
cord. 

10.  You  should  address  this  box  before 


you  wrap  it. 

11.  If  the  wrapping  should  be  torn  off, 
the  address  on  the  box  will  be  useful, 
ix.  You  are  then  ready  to  wrap  the 
box  with  strong  paper  that  will  not 
tear  easily. 

13.  When  you  tie  the  package,  you 
should  use  strong  cord,  for  light  string 
breaks  easily. 

14.  Address  the  package  neatly  and 
legibly,  placing  your  return  address  in 
the  upper  left  corner. 

13.  You  may  address  the  package  on 
both  sides  because  the  wrapping  may 
be  torn. 

1 6.  If  you  pack  carefully  and  tie  your 
package  firmly,  it  should  reach  its 
destination  safely. 

To  discuss  with  your  class 

What  is  a  clause?  What  must  every 
clause  contain?  How  do  you  recog¬ 
nize  a  principal  clause?  How  does  a 
subordinate  clause  differ  from  a  princi¬ 
pal  clause?  How  many  clauses  does  a 
simple  sentence  contain?  What  clauses 
must  a  compound  sentence  have?  What 
clauses  must  a  complex  sentence  have? 
How  many  subordinate  clauses  must  a 
complex  sentence  have?  How  many 
subordinate  clauses  may  a  complex 
sentence  have?  How  many  principal 
clauses  must  a  compound  sentence 
have?  How  many  principal  clauses 
must  a  compound-complex  sentence 
have?  How  many  subordinate  clauses 
must  a  compound-complex  sentence 
have?  Complete  this  statement:  To 
know  that  you  have  chosen  a  clause, 
you  must  be  sure  that  the  group  of 
words  contains  a - and  a - . 
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As  you  are  asked  to  do  so,  read  a 
sentence  in  the  exercise.  Tell  what 
words  make  up  the  principal  clause 
and  what  the  subject  and  predicate 
and  the  verb  of  that  clause  are.  Do 
the  same  with  each  subordinate  clause 
or  clauses.  Tell  what  kind  of  sentence 
it  is:  simple,  complex,  etc. 

Compare  what  you  have  written 
with  what  is  read.  If  you  think  that 
your  choice  is  correct,  be  ready  to  say 
why.  If  you  disagree  with  what  is 
said  to  be  correct  and  you  do  not  under¬ 
stand  your  error,  ask  for  an  explana¬ 
tion. 

To  test  yourself 

Copy  the  following  sentences.  Mark 
each  simple  subject  S  and  each  word  of 
the  simple  predicate  P.  Underline 

each  subordinate  clause.  In  paren¬ 

theses  after  each  sentence  tell  whether 
it  is  simple,  compound,  complex,  or 
compound-complex . 
i.  Before  a  can  of  paint  is  used,  it 
should  be  stirred  thoroughly. 
z.  The  oil,  which  comes  to  the  top, 
must  be  mixed  with  the  heavier  pig¬ 
ment,  which  has  settled  to  the  bottom. 

3 .  This  stirring  should  be  done  with  a 
stick  which  is  strong  but  is  not  so 
large  that  it  wastes  paint. 

4.  A  stick  that  has  a  square  bottom 


end  is  preferable. 

3.  If  any  pigment  sticks  to  the  bottom 
of  the  can,  it  should  be  scraped  loose. 

6.  The  stirring  should  be  continued 
until  the  pigment  and  oil  are  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed. 

7.  When  the  mixing  is  complete,  no 
lump  of  pigment  will  appear  on  the 
bottom  of  the  stick. 

8.  The  brush  which  you  use,  being 
very  important,  must  be  clean  and 
should  be  shaken  free  from  dust. 

9.  Then  it  should  be  dipped  into  the 
paint,  and  the  paint  should  be  worked 
into  the  brush  by  repeatedly  drawing 
the  brush  across  the  stick  with  which 
the  paint  has  been  stirred. 

10.  The  stick  should  meanwhile  be 
held  over  the  can  so  that  no  paint  is 
wasted. 

To  correct  your  work 

As  your  teacher  or  a  classmate  reads 
the  sentences,  indicating  the  subjects 
and  predicates,  the  subordinate  clauses, 
and  the  kind  of  sentence,  mark  with  a 
cross  any  error  on  your  paper.  If  you 
do  not  understand  why  your  work  is 
wrong,  ask  for  an  explanation.  Cross 
out  neatly  any  error  and  write  the  cor¬ 
rect  answer  above  it. 

You  will  find  material  for  more  prac¬ 
tice  in  Exercise  I  A,  on  page  197. 


3.  Using  Subordinate  Clauses  as  Adverbs  and  Recognizing  Subordi¬ 
nating  Conjunctions 


To  read  to  yourself 

In  the  following  sentences  what  does  each  italicized  clause  modify? 


i.  You  should  dress  warmly  when  you 
go  out. 

i.  This  is  a  colder  day  than  yesterday 
was. 

3.  The  wind  is  blowing  as  hard  as  it 
did  last  week. 

In  sentence  1  when  you  go  out  modifies 
the  verb  should  dress.  In  sentence  2. 
than  yesterday  was  modifies  the  adjective 
colder.  In  sentence  3  as  it  did  last  iveek 
modifies  the  adverb  hard. 

A  subordinate  clause  used  as  an 
adverb  can  modify  a  verb,  an  adjec¬ 
tive,  or  an  adverb. 

You  have  learned  that  a  clause  must 
have  a  subject  and  a  predicate.  In 
some  adverbial  clauses  introduced  by 
as  or  than  the  verb  may  be  omitted  be¬ 
cause  it  is  so  easily  understood. 

My  sister  is  younger  than  I  (am). 
Radio  waves  travel  as  fast  as  light 
(travels). 

Even  though  the  verb  is  omitted, 
the  words  than  I,  than  he ,  and  as  light 
are  called  incomplete,  or  elliptical , 
clauses. 

Adverbial  clauses  are  connected  to 
the  word  which  they  modify  by  sub¬ 
ordinating  conjunctions. 

A  conjunction  that  connects  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  clause  to  the  principal 
clause  is  called  a  subordinating 
conjunction. 

Most  of  these  conjunctions  are 
single  words,  like  if ,  when ,  because , 
although ,  while ,  after,  etc.  A  few  sub¬ 
ordinating  conjunctions  have  more 
than  one  word:  in  order  that ,  so  that, 
provided  that,  as  if,  ns  though ,  even  if, 
even  though. 


To  write  by  yourself 

Head  your  paper  Subordinate  Clause, 
Word  Modified,  Subordinating  Con¬ 
junction.  Number  your  paper  down 
the  left  margin  to  correspond  with 
the  numbers  of  the  following  sentences. 
Then  list  each  subordinate  clause  in 
the  sentence,  the  word  which  it  modi¬ 
fies,  and  the  conjunction  which  con¬ 
nects  it  to  the  principal  clause.  In¬ 
clude  any  incomplete  clauses  which 
you  find  after  than  or  as. 

1.  Climbing  the  mountain  is  not  so 
hard  as  you  might  think. 

2..  If  you  want  the  shortest  route,  you 
can  follow  the  White  Dot  Trail,  pro¬ 
vided  that  you  are  in  condition  for  stiff 
climbing. 

3 .  This  trail  begins  where  you  leave  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  campground. 

4.  Where  the  path  enters  the  woods, 
you  will  see  a  large  white  dot  on  a 
black  board  fastened  to  a  tree  so  that  it 
is  easily  visible. 

3.  On  rocks  and  tree-trunks  along  the 
trail  are  dots  a  little  smaller  than  this 
one. 

6.  For  the  earlier  part  of  the  climb  the 
path  shows  so  clearly  that  you  scarcely 
have  to  watch  for  the  dots. 

7.  Whenever  a  path  branches  off,  you 
should  look  ahead  for  the  markers, 
even  though  you  have  been  over  the 
trail  before. 

8.  As  you  climb  higher,  the  trail  be¬ 
comes  more  rocky  than  it  was  at  the 
beginning. 

9.  Still  farther  on  you  can  climb  on 
larger  rocks  as  if  you  were  going  up  a 
stairs. 

10.  When  you  are  above  the  trees,  you 
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must  watch  as  carefully  as  you  can 
for  the  dots  in  order  that  you  may  not 
get  off  the  trail. 

ii.  They  are  not  so  easy  to  see  here, 
because  the  storms  have  dimmed  the 
paint. 

ix.  On  the  bare  rocks  the  path  cannot 
be  seen  so  easily  as  it  could  among  the 
trees. 

13.  Here  you  must  climb  more  care¬ 
fully  than  you  did  lower  down,  for 
you  can  slip  rather  easily. 

14.  As  you  near  the  top,  you  will  usu¬ 
ally  find  a  stronger  wind  than  you 
would  have  expected. 

13.  When  you  reach  the  summit,  you 
can  rest  in  the  forest  warden’s  hut,  a 
little  corrugated  iron  building  not  as 
large  as  a  one-car  garage. 

To  discuss  with  your  class 

What  parts  of  speech  can  adverbial 
clauses  modify?  After  what  subor¬ 
dinating  conjunctions  may  you  find  an 
incomplete,  or  elliptical,  clause? 

As  you  are  called  on,  tell  what 
clauses  you  have  found,  what  words 
they  modify,  and  what  subordinating 
conjunction  was  used.  When  the 
class  has  agreed  on  the  correct  answers, 
draw  a  neat  line  through  any  incor¬ 
rect  answers  on  your  paper  and  write 
the  correction  neatly  above. 

To  test  yourself 

Head  your  paper  as  before  and  list 
the  subordinate  clauses  in  the  follow¬ 


ing  sentences,  the  words  which  they 
modify,  and  the  subordinating  con¬ 
junctions. 

1.  If  the  sun  is  shining,  you  will  find 
the  little  building  comfortably  warm, 
x.  You  may  eat  your  lunch  there,  pro¬ 
vided  that  you  have  brought  one  with 
you. 

3.  When  you  start  down,  you  should  go 
very  carefully  so  that  you  do  not  slip. 

4.  A  twisted  ankle. would  make  the 
descent  so  painful  that  you  would  not 
enjoy  it. 

5.  Some  of  the  rock  surfaces  are  as 
smooth  as  glass. 

6.  When  you  are  among  the  trees 
again,  you  can  catch  a  small  tree  now 
and  then  in  order  that  you  may  check 
yourself. 

7.  If  the  trail  is  wet,  you  will  find 
some  spots  so  slippery  that  you  will  be 
glad  to  hold  to  bushes  and  trees. 

8.  After  you  reach  the  camping-place, 
you  will  probably  be  willing  to  rest. 

9.  Then  you  will  be  ready  for  a  supper 
even  heartier  than  you  usually  eat. 

To  correct  your  work 

As  your  teacher  or  a  classmate  reads 
the  correct  answers,  mark  a  cross  over 
any  error  that  you  have  made  or  in  any 
place  where  you  omitted  a  clause.  Ask 
to  have  your  error  explained  if  you  do 
not  understand  why  you  are  wrong. 

In  Exercise  I  B,  on  page  X97,  you 
will  find  sentences  for  more  practice. 


4.  Recognizing  Subordinate  Clauses  Used  as  Adjectives 


To  read  to  yourself 

In  asking  questions  you  often  use  the  interrogative  pronouns  who ,  which , 


what.  Look  at  these  sentences: 
Whom  do  you  see?  What  is  the  an¬ 
swer?  Which  is  the  better?  Who  is 
coming?  In  the  first  sentence  whom 
is  the  direct  object  of  the  verb  see. 
It  is  therefore  in  the  accusative  or  ob¬ 
jective  case.  In  the  last  sentence  who 
is  the  subject  and  therefore  in  the 
nominative  case.  Who ,  which ,  and 
that  are  also  used  as  relative  pro¬ 
nouns.  In  the  following  sentences 
what  word  does  each  italicized  clause 
modify? 

i.  That  man  is  Mr.  Burt,  who  coached  us 
in  basketball. 

x.  He  is  the  coach  whose  teams  have 
been  most  successful. 

3 .  He  is  a  man  whom  all  young  men  ad¬ 
mire. 

4.  He  has  a  system  that  players  can 
learn  easily. 

5.  His  method  is  one  in  which  they  have 
confidence. 

6.  Perhaps  their  confidence  is  one 
reason  why  they  succeed. 

7.  In  the  town  where  he  lives  he  is  well 
known. 

8.  We  have  met  him  now  at  a  time 
when  he  can  help  us . 

Each  of  these  clauses  modifies  a  noun 
or  a  pronoun.  The  clauses  are  called 
relative  clauses.  Notice  the  words 
that  introduce  the  clauses  in  sentences 
1  to  5 :  who ,  whose,  whom ,  that ,  which. 
These  words  are  relative  pronouns. 
Whose  and  whom  are  the  possessive  and 
accusative,  or  objective,  case  forms  of 
who.  In  sentences  6,  7,  and  8  the  words 
why ,  where ,  and  when  introduce  the 
clauses.  These  words  are  called  rela¬ 
tive  adverbs. 


A  clause  that  is  introduced  by  a 
relative  pronoun  or  a  relative  adverb 
is  called  a  relative  clatise. 

If  a  relative  pronoun  is  preceded  by 
a  preposition,  as  in  sentence  5,  the 
preposition  is  part  of  the  relative 
clause. 

The  word  which  the  relative  clause 
modifies  is  the  antecedent  of  the  rela¬ 
tive  pronoun. 

In  the  sentences  which  you  have 
read,  the  clauses  modify  the  following 
nouns  or  pronouns:  (1)  Mr.  Burt, 
(x)  coach,  (3)  man,  (4)  system,  (3) 
one,  (6)  reason,  (7)  town,  (8)  time. 

To  write  by  yourself 

Head  your  paper  Relative  Clause, 
Word  Modified,  Relative  Pronoun, 
Relative  Adverb.  Number  your  paper 
down  the  left  margin  to  correspond 
with  the  numbers  of  the  sentences. 
Then  write  opposite  each  number  the 
clause  or  clauses  in  each  sentence  and 
the  other  required  information. 

1.  In  1898,  at  a  time  when  airplanes 
were  unknown,  Santos-Dumont  in¬ 
vented  something  called  an  airship, 
x.  This  invention,  which  cost  $30,000, 
was  a  long,  cigar-shaped  bag  that  was 
made  of  varnished  silk. 

3.  The  bag  was  filled  with  hydrogen, 
which  would  cause  the  bag  to  rise. 

4.  From  the  balloon  hung  cords  by 
which  Dumont  had  suspended  a  wicker 
laundry  hamper  to  which  was  at¬ 
tached  a  small  gasoline  engine. 

3.  This  engine  was  one  that  he  had 
taken  from  an  auto  tricycle. 

6.  In  Paris,  where  Dumont  was  mak¬ 
ing  his  experiment,  people  laughed  at 


the  man  whose  brain  had  conceived 
this  airship. 

7 .  They  knew  no  reason  why  a  man 
should  expect  to  fly  and  thought  the 
airship  was  something  by  which  he 
would  be  killed, 

8.  Dumont,  whose  faith  in  his  inven¬ 
tion  was  great,  climbed  into  the 
basket. 

9.  The  men  who  were  holding  the 
ropes  let  go. 

10.  Up  went  the  balloon  and  the  basket 
in  which  the  inventor  was  riding. 

11.  The  engine  that  drove  the  propel¬ 
ler  started. 

12..  On  the  ground  the  crowd  which 
was  watching  cheered. 

13.  For  a  few  brief  moments  the  man 
whose  genius  had  invented  the  airship 
in  which  he  was  riding  had  his  taste  of 
triumph. 

14.  Then  the  evil  fate  which  has  pur¬ 
sued  so  many  inventors  stepped  in. 

15.  A  deep  fold  appeared  in  the  silk 
envelope  that  held  up  the  basket  and 
motor. 

To  discuss  with  your  class 

What  is  a  relative  clause?  What 
parts  of  speech  can  a  relative  clause 
modify?  What  are  the  relative  pro¬ 
nouns?  What  words  can  be  used  as 
relative  adverbs?  If  a  preposition 
stands  before  a  relative  pronoun,  does 
it  belong  in  the  principal  clause  or  the 
relative  clause? 

When  you  are  asked  to  do  so,  tell 
what  words  make  up  the  relative 
clause  or  clauses  in  each  sentence,  what 
word  each  clause  modifies,  and  what 
word  in  each  clause  is  a  relative  pro¬ 


noun  or  relative  adverb.  As  the  class 
agrees  on  the  choices  in  each  sentence, 
correct  all  errors  on  your  paper.  Ask 
for  further  explanation  if  necessary. 

To  test  yourself 

Head  your  paper  as  you  did  for  the 
previous  group  of  sentences.  From 
the  sentences  which  follow  choose  the 
relative  clauses,  the  words  which  they 
modify,  and  the  relative  pronouns  and 
relative  adverbs.  Write  them  in  the 
proper  columns. 

1.  The  reason  why  Dumont’s  balloon 
was  buckling  was  that  an  air  pump 
had  failed. 

2.  A  crash  which  would  mean  death 
seemed  inevitable. 

3.  The  airship  was  now  over  a  field 
where  boys  were  flying  kites. 

4.  Dumont  shouted  to  them  to  seize 
the  ropes  which  hung  from  the  bal¬ 
loon. 

5.  He  wanted  them  to  pull  the  airship 
into  the  wind  which  was  blowing  and 
which  would  help  hold  the  airship  up 
like  a  kite. 

6.  The  boys  to  whom  Dumont  shouted 
understood  the  directions  which  he 
gave. 

7.  By  pulling  the  airship  into  the 
wind,  they  eased  the  crash  with  which 
it  landed. 

8.  The  inventor,  whose  life  seemed 
protected  by  some  charm,  stepped  out 
unharmed. 

9.  The  flight  which  he  had  made  had 
been  short,  but  he  was  the  first  man 
who  had  flown  an  airship  which  could 
be  guided  and  which  used  a  gasoline 
motor. 


io.  Although  this  attempt  which  he 
had  made  was  unsuccessful,  there  would 
come  a  time  when  Dumont  would 
succeed. 

To  mark  your  work 

As  your  teacher  or  a  classmate  reads 
the  correct  clauses,  words  modified, 
and  relative  pronouns  or  relative  ad¬ 
verbs,  make  a  cross  over  any  error 


which  you  made  or  in  any  place  where 
you  omitted  a  clause.  Draw  a  neat 
line  through  any  error  on  your  paper 
and  write  the  correction  above.  In¬ 
sert  any  clauses  that  you  omitted.  Ask 
for  an  explanation  of  any  point  that 
you  do  not  understand. 

In  Exercise  I  C,  on  page  298,  you 
will  find  material  for  more  prac¬ 
tice. 


5 .  Punctuating  Relative  and  Adverbial  Clauses 


To  read  to  yourself 

In  which  of  the  following  sentences 
is  the  relative  clause  necessary  to  tell 
which  person,  place,  or  thing  is  meant? 

1.  Turn  left  on  Elm  Street,  which  is 
paved  with  brick. 

2.  Turn  left  on  the  street  which  is 
paved  with  brick. 

3.  The  girl  who  lives  next  door  is  my 
best  friend. 

4.  Cary  Grant,  who  lives  next  door,  is 
my  best  friend. 

3.  You  should  wear  your  blue  dress, 
which  is  more  becoming  to  you. 

If  you  were  to  leave  out  the  relative 
clauses  in  sentences  2.  and  3,  you 
would  not  know  which  street  and 
girl  were  meant.  The  relative  clause 
is  necessary  to  identify  each  one.  In 
sentence  2.  the  street  is  restricted  to 
that  particular  one  which  is  paved  with 
brick.  In  sentence  3  girl  is  restricted 
to  that  particular  girl  who  lives  next 
door.  Such  clauses,  which  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  tell  which  particular  one  you 
mean,  are  called  restrictive  clauses. 

In  sentences  1,  4,  and  5  the  relative 
clauses  are  used  to  give  an  added  bit  of 


information,  not  to  tell  which  one  is 
meant.  Such  clauses  are  called  non- 
restrictive,  or  explanatory,  clauses. 
By  observing  the  sentences,  you  can 
see  how  the  rules  for  punctuating 
relative  clauses  have  been  followed. 

A  non-restrictive  clause  is  set  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  sentence  by 
commas. 

A  restrictive  clause  is  not  set  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  sentence  by 
commas. 

You  can  remember  that  a  relative 
clause  modifying  a  proper  noun  is  al¬ 
most  certain  to  be  non-restrictive  and 
a  relative  clause  beginning  with  that 
is  also  almost  certainly  restrictive. 

In  order  to  punctuate  adverbial 
clauses  correctly,  you  will  need  to 
know  the  following  rules : 

When  an  adverbial  clause  stands 
first  in  a  sentence,  it  is  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  sentence  by 
a  comma. 

When  an  adverbial  clause  beginning 
with  although,  though,  or  even 
though  stands  last  in  a  sentence,  it 


is  preceded  by  a  comma.  When  an 
adverbial  clause  beginning  with  for, 
as,  or  since  meaning  because  stands 
last  in  a  sentence  the  clause  is 
preceded  by  a  comma. 

i.  I  am  not  going,  for  (because)  I  am 
too  tired. 

2_.  I  am  not  going,  as  (because)  I  have 
another  engagement. 

3 .  I  am  not  going,  since  (because)  you 
have  not  invited  me. 

Not  every  as  or  since  means  because. 
Notice  the  following  sentences,  which 
need  no  commas, 
i.  I  was  going  out  as  he  came  in. 
i.  I  have  heard  from  him  since  I  last 
saw  you. 

To  write  by  yourself 

Copy  the  following  sentences.  Un¬ 
derline  each  subordinate  clause  used  as 
an  adverb  and  each  relative  clause. 
Use  commas  according  to  the  rules  in 
this  lesson. 

i.  Birchdale  which  is  the  name  of  our 
little  summer  colony  is  not  well  known 
for  it  is  not  on  any  main  road. 
z.  Since  you  are  coming  by  automobile 
I  must  send  you  directions  for  reaching 
the  place. 

3.  If  you  follow  them  you  will  not 
have  difficulty  although  you  will  need 
to  be  careful. 

4.  Take  Route  9  which  runs  near  your 
home  and  follow  it  into  Carlton  which 
is  the  city  nearest  Birchdale. 

3 .  As  you  enter  Carlton  you  will  cross 
Memorial  Bridge  which  you  will  be 
sure  to  notice  as  it  is  unusually  wide. 

6.  In  Carlton  about  a  half  mile  from 
the  bridge  you  will  see  Benton  Park 


where  the  road  forks. 

7.  Take  the  road  to  the  right  at  the 
fork  even  though  it  does  not  look  like 
an  important  street. 

8.  Go  straight  ahead  and  down  a  hill 
until  you  come  to  a  large  square  which 
is  crossed  by  a  railroad. 

9.  Bear  a  little  to  the  right  around  the 
parking  ground  which  is  in  the  middle 
of  the  square. 

10.  As  you  cross  the  square  you  will 
see  the  large  Court  House  which 
stands  on  the  left  of  the  road  that  you 
are  to  follow. 

11.  When  you  have  passed  the  Court 
House  go  straight  ahead  to  the  next 
traffic  circle. 

ix.  Then  swing  right  into  Pleasant 
Street  which  you  will  know  because 
of  the  street-car  tracks  on  it. 

13.  Go  straight  ahead  for  about  five 
miles  to  the  little  hamlet  of  Milton. 

14.  At  the  place  where  the  road  forks 
in  Milton  keep  to  the  left. 

15.  Continue  for  three  miles  and  then 
watch  carefully  for  you  will  be  near 
the  road  into  Birchdale. 

16.  When  you  come  to  a  tiny  white 
church  on  your  right  turn  right. 

17.  If  you  are  wise  you  will  drive 
slowly  for  the  road  from  here  on  is 
narrow. 

18.  After  you  see  a  large  farm  on  your 
right  turn  into  a  small  side  road  on  the 
left  which  is  marked  by  a  sign  ‘  ‘  Birch¬ 
dale.” 

19.  Take  the  next  right  even  though 
you  seem  to  be  going  into  dense  woods. 
2.0.  Just  after  you  have  passed  through 
a  small  but  dense  pine  grove  you  will 
see  Birchdale  and  our  home  which  is 
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John  bailed  the  boat  which  was  tied  to  the  wharf 
John  bailed  the  boat ,  which  was  tied  to  the  wharf 

For  which  picture  are  the  words  which  was  tied  to  the 
wharf  necessary  to  tell  which  boat  John  was  bailing ? 


the  first  house  on  your  right. 

To  discuss  with  your  class 

As  you  are  asked  to  do  so,  read  your 
sentences,  saying  “Comma”  wherever 
you  have  used  one.  Then  tell  what 
the  adverbial  and  relative  clauses  are 
in  each  sentence.  When  your  class 
has  agreed  on  the  punctuation  needed 
in  the  sentences,  correct  your  paper  if 
necessary.  Draw  a  small  circle  around 
any  comma  which  should  be  omitted 
or  which  you  add.  Underline  any 
clauses  which  you  have  not  already 
underlined. 

To  test  your  ability  to  punctuate 

Copy  the  following  passage,  punctu¬ 
ating  and  capitalizing  it  correctly. 
You  will  need  to  use  most  of  the  punc¬ 


tuation  rules  that  you  know. 

Robert  Fulton  who  is  the  best 
known  of  the  inventors  of  steamboats 
was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1765  while 
he  was  a  child  he  showed  skill  as  an 
artist  although  he  displayed  also 
much  inventive  genius  when  he  was 
only  fourteen  he  built  a  boat  run  by  a 
paddle  wheel  which  was  turned  by 
hand  later  he  lived  in  Philadelphia 
where  he  supported  himself  for  a  time 
as  a  painter  although  he  was  still 
young  his  work  attracted  the  attention 
of  benjamin  west  who  was  the  famous 
american  painter  of  his  time  at  Wests 
suggestion  fulton  went  to  england 
where  he  studied  science  and  mechanics 
he  even  invented  a  submarine  which 
was  tried  in  the  Seine  a  river  in  france 
in  1800  in  paris  he  built  two  steam- 
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boats  of  which  the  first  sank  the 
second  ran  successfully  although  it 
was  very  slow  when  he  returned  to 
america  he  began  work  on  his  most 
famous  boat  the  clermont  which  was 
nicknamed  “fultons  folly”  in  1807 
this  boat  made  a  successful  trip  from 
New  York  to  albany  a  distance  of  150 
miles  even  though  the  trip  was  suc¬ 
cessful  we  should  consider  it  a  very 
slow  one  for  the  clermont  averaged  only 
five  miles  an  hour  the  important  fact 
however  was  that  the  steamboat  was 


a  proved  means  of  transportation  it 
had  come  to  stay. 

To  correct  your  work 

As  your  teacher  or  a  classmate  reads 
the  passage,  indicating  the  correct 
punctuation,  draw  a  small  circle 
around  any  mark  of  punctuation  which 
is  incorrect  on  your  paper  or  which  you 
have  to  insert.  Ask  to  have  your 
error  explained  if  you  do  not  under¬ 
stand  why  you  were  wrong.  For  more 
practice  use  Exercise  I  D  on  page  2.98. 


★  ★  ★  CHAPTER  TWENTY-FOUR  ★  ★  ★ 

Using  Subordinating  Conjunctions,  Verbs,  and  Relative  Clauses 

Correctly  in  Complex  Sentences 

1.  A  Test  to  See  How  Well  You  Remember  What  You 

Have  Learned 


To  read  to  yourself 

Read  to  yourself  the  following  pas¬ 
sage.  Find  the  errors  in  it  and  decide 
how  they  should  be  corrected. 

At  about  three  o’clock  on  Monday 
afternoon  Norman,  Jane,  and  me  met 
Mr.  Gilbert,  who  you  know.  He 
begun  talking  to  us,  and  we  told  him 
we  was  going  to  quickly  earn  money 
to  buy  War  Saving  Stamps.  He  told 
us  that  he  would  give  a  prize  of  two 
dollars  to  the  one  who  earned  $16.75 
the  soonest  of  anyone  so  that  the  win¬ 
ner  could  fill  their  book.  On  account 
of  us  all  wanted  the  prize,  there 
wasn’t  no  one  who  the  idea  didn’t 
appeal  to.  Each  wanted  the  money 
for  theirselves.  Jane  and  me  had 


already  earned  five  dollars  for  she  and 
I  to  divide  among  us.  Having  a  good 
start,  the  prize  seemed  easy  for  she  and 
I  to  win.  Each  of  us  were  eager  to  get 
it.  Us  two  decided  to  call  at  each 
house  on  the  block  where  there  was 
anyone  to  home.  Then  we  was  going 
to  ask  for  jobs.  If  we  could  get  jobs 
in  our  own  block,  that  was  all  the 
farther  we  was  going  to  go.  Both  of 
us  made  a  list  of  the  things  that  our 
mothers  had  learned  us  to  do.  Hers 
was  the  longest  of  the  two  lists.  I 
happened  to  meet  up  with  Mrs.  Jen¬ 
nings,  who  I  knew  best  of  anyone  on 
the  block.  She  said  that  she  would 
pay  me  thirty  cents  an  hour  like  other 
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people  was  paying  if  I  would  work  for 
her  every  afternoon.  She  was  real 
pleasant  to  me.  Mrs.  Carpenter  said 
that  she  didn’t  have  nothing  that  I 
could  do.  I  blamed  her  unwillingness 
on  Sue,  whom  Mrs.  Carpenter  said 
didn’t  do  hardly  nothing  good  when 
Carpenter  hired  her.  Then  I  heard 
of  Mrs.  Me  Adam  wanting  a  girl  to 
help  her  on  Saturdays.  She  wanted 
someone  to  rake  the  leaves  off  of  her 
flower  beds  and  pile  them  in  back  of 
the  garage.  I  got  some  other  little 
jobs  beside  these  and  when  the  week 
was  over  with  I  had  nearly  earned  five 
dollars.  I  bought  stamps  to  the  post 
office  and  pasted  them  in  my  book. 
During  the  next  week  I  got  some  more 
of  these  same  kind  of  jobs  and  made 
most  six  dollars.  By  that  time  I  was 
kind  of  sure  of  me  winning  the  prize. 
I  only  needed  about  two  dollars  more 
to  have  my  money  before  the  others 
had  earned  their ’s.  The  next  week,  on 
account  of  mother  had  to  be  at  the  Red 
Cross  rooms,  I  got  dinner  each  night 
and  washed  the  dishes.  She  paid  me 
fifty  cents  a  day,  and  by  Friday  my 
book  held  $16.75  in  stamps.  As  soon 
as  I  knowed  Mr.  Gilbert  was  to  home, 

I  went  and  showed  him  my  book.  He 


said  that  I  had  earned  money  the  fast¬ 
est  of  anyone,  and  he  gave  me  the 
prize. 

To  read  to  your  class 

As  you  are  called  on,  read  aloud  a 
part  of  the  passage,  correcting  all 
errors  as  you  do  so.  Listen  while 
others  read  to  be  sure  that  you  have 
noticed  the  errors  which  others  cor¬ 
rect.  Add  corrections  of  errors  which 
others  have  not  noticed. 

To  write  with  your  class 

Copy  the  passage,  trying  to  make 
your  work  absolutely  correct. 

To  correct  in  class 

As  your  teacher  or  a  classmate  reads 
aloud  the  passage,  draw  a  line  under 
any  error  which  you  have  made. 
Under  Correct  Usage  in  the  index  of 
this  book  look  up  the  error  which 
you  did  not  correct.  Turn  to  the  page 
where  the  error  is  discussed  and  correct 
your  paper. 

If  you  made  no  error,  your  teacher 
may  ask  you  to  write  an  exercise  some¬ 
what  like  this  one,  so  that  others  in 
your  class  may  use  it  for  practice.  You 
must  provide  a  key  for  it. 


2..  Using  Subordinating  Conjunctions,  Verbs,  and  Pronouns 

Correctly  in  Adverbial  Clauses 


To  read  and  learn  by  yourself 

\ 

The  expressions  on  account  of  and 
being  that  should  not  be  used  for  the 
subordinating  conjunction  because. 
Incorrect:  On  account  of  I  was  late,  I 
missed  the  car. 


Being  that  I  was  late,  I 
missed  the  car. 

Correct:  Because  I  was  late,  I  missed 
the  car. 

Without  used  as  a  connective  is  a 
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john  :  I  can  drive  horses  better  than  her. 
Did  John  mean  what  he  said 1 


preposition;  it  should  not  be  used  for 
the  subordinating  conjunction  unless. 

Incorrect:  Without  you  call  for  me,  I 
will  not  go. 

Correct:  Unless  you  call  for  me,  I 
will  not  go. 

Like  should  not  be  used  in  place  of 
the  subordinating  conjunction  as.  Do 
not  use  like  between  two  verbs. 

Incorrect:  We  did  the  work  like  you 
wanted  us  to  do  it. 

Correct:  We  did  the  work  as  you 
wanted  us  to  do  it. 

Provided  that  is  the  correct  subor¬ 
dinating  conjunction:  do  not  say 
providing  that. 

In  a  clause  beginning  with  if ,  use  the 
verb  were  instead  of  was  when  you  are 
supposing  something  which  is  not  true. 

If  it  were  not  so  cold,  I  should  be  glad 
to  go. 

If  you  were  taller,  you  could  reach 
the  light. 

Sometimes  the  subordinating  con¬ 
junction  if  is  omitted,  and  the  idea  is 
expressed  in  the  following  manner: 


Were  it  not  so  cold,  I  should  be  glad 
to  go. 

Were  you  taller,  you  could  reach  the 
light. 

In  an  incomplete,  or  elliptical ,  clause 
you  must  notice  how  a  pronoun  is  used 
in  order  to  choose  the  correct  case. 

Incorrect:  He  is  taller  than  me. 

Correct:  He  is  taller  than  I  (am). 
I  is  the  subject. 

Incorrect:  I  like  you  better  than  she. 

Correct:  I  like  you  better  than  (I 
like)  her.  Her  is  the 
direct  object  of  like 
understood. 

To  write  by  yourself 

Copy  the  following  sentences,  mak¬ 
ing  the  correct  choices  of  words  or  ex¬ 
pressions  in  parentheses, 
i.  (Without,  Unless)  you  and  (me,  I) 
start  that  diving  raft  soon,  we  won’t 
have  it  done  (like,  as)  we  planned, 
z.  (On  account  of,  Because)  the 
weather  has  been  so  cold,  we  couldn’t 
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work  at  it  last  week  (without,  unless) 
we  wore  overcoats,  and  (they’re,  their) 
awkward. 

3.  (Let’s,  Let’s  us)  start  tomorrow, 
(providing,  provided)  that  we  can 
keep  warm. 

4.  Mr.  Small  says  that  we  (can,  may) 
use  those  four  steel  drums  in  his 
cellar. 

3.  They  will  make  good  floats,  but 
(being  that,  because)  they  are  rusty, 
you  and  (I,  me)  will  have  to  scrape 
and  paint  them. 

6.  If  they  (was,  were)  in  better  condi¬ 
tion,  he  wouldn’t  (let,  leave)  (we 
boys,  us  boys)  have  them. 

7.  (Without,  Unless)  we  paint  them 
well,  they  will  rust  through  before  the 
summer  is  over. 

8.  For  a  frame  we  can  use  beams  from 
the  old  barn,  (like,  as)  your  father  sug¬ 
gested. 

9.  We  must  choose  them  carefully,  (on 
account  of,  because)  some  of  them  are 
rotten. 

10.  We  can  bolt  them  together  at  the 
corners,  (providing,  provided)  that  we 
can  find  some  long  bolts. 

11.  (Without,  Unless)  we  can  find 
bolts,  we  ll  have  to  fasten  them  with 
wooden  pegs,  (like,  as)  the  frame  of 
the  barn  is  made. 

iz.  If  your  wheelbarrow  (was,  were) 
strong  enough,  (we,  us)  two  could 
get  the  beams  down  to  the  lake  on 
it. 

13.  (Being  that,  Because)  we  can  t  use 
the  wheelbarrow,  we’ll  have  to  drag 
them  down  on  rollers,  (without,  unless) 
we  can  borrow  a  wheelbarrow  (some- 
wheres,  somewhere). 


14.  Jim  and  Ted  could  carry  the  beams, 
but  we’re  not  so  strong  as  (they, 
them). 

15.  If  lumber  (wasn’t,  weren’t)  so 
scarce,  we  wouldn’t  have  (no,  any) 
trouble  in  getting  boards  to  cover  the 
float. 

16.  (Let’s,  Let’s  us)  ask  Mr.  Norris  to 
(leave,  let)  us  have  the  boards  (off  of, 
off)  his  old  wharf,  (being  that,  be¬ 
cause)  no  one  uses  it  (no,  any)  longer. 

17.  If  he  (was,  were)  to  let  us  have  the 
boards,  we’d  (only  need,  need  only)  a 
few  nails  to  complete  the  job. 

18.  Maybe  we  can  get  enough  nails 
out  of  the  boards  on  the  wharf,  (pro¬ 
vided,  providing)  that  they  aren’t  too 
rusty. 

19.  (On  account  of,  Because)  this  is 
Wednesday  afternoon,  Mr.  Norris  will 
be  (to,  at)  home. 

zo.  We  can  ask  him  for  the  boards 
now,  (without,  unless)  Mrs.  Norris 
won’t  (let,  leave)  us  see  him  because 
of  (him,  his)  taking  his  afternoon 
nap. 

To  discuss  with  your  class 

What  words  should  not  be  used  in¬ 
stead  of  because ?  Which  expression  is 
correct,  without  he  goes  or  unless  he  goes ? 
Should  you  say  like  he  does  or  as  he  does ? 
Should  you  say  I  want  to  be  as  tall  as 
him  or  l  want  to  be  as  tall  as  he ?  Should 
you  say  If  I  was  a  millionaire  or  If  I  were 
a  millionaire ? 

Read  aloud  a  sentence  from  the  exer¬ 
cise  as  you  are  asked  to  do  so.  Ex¬ 
plain  why  you  have  made  each  cor¬ 
rection.  Compare  your  work  with 
what  the  class  decides  is  correct.  Cross 


out  any  error  and  write  the  correction 
neatly  above. 

To  test  yourself 

Copy  the  following  passage,  cor¬ 
recting  all  errors. 

Without  we  have  more  rehearsals, 
I’m  afraid  that  our  play  won’t  be  no 
good.  We  should  have  started  work 
earlier,  like  we  done  last  year.  On 
account  of  vacation  comes  next  week, 
we  haven’t  scarcely  two  weeks  more 
for  practice.  Debby  don’t  know  her 
part  yet.  If  I  was  her,  I’d  be  ashamed. 
Anyway  I  think  that  Mary  would  take 
the  part  better  than  her.  If  I  was  her, 
I’d  either  work  or  give  up  the  part. 
She  hadn’t  ought  to  make  the  rest  of  us 
worry  about  her.  Being  that  all  the 
rest  of  us  knows  our  lines,  she’s  hold¬ 
ing  up  progress  just  like  she  did  last 


year.  I  don’t  want  extra  rehearsals, 
on  account  of  they  keep  me  from  prac¬ 
ticing  for  my  piano  recital. 

The  scenery  is  most  finished.  With¬ 
out  something  delays  the  boys,  we  can 
use  it  tomorrow  night.  Jan  made  the 
scenery  last  year,  but  I  think  Harold 
has  done  as  well  as  him.  Being  that 
he  hasn’t  had  hardly  no  help,  he  has 
had  to  do  the  most  work  of  anyone. 
You  couldn’t  find  a  better  worker  than 
him  anywheres. 

To  mark  your  work 

As  your  teacher  or  a  classmate  reads 
the  passage  correctly,  underline  any 
error  which  you  have  made.  Then 
cross  out  the  error  and  write  the  cor¬ 
rection  above. 

For  more  practice  turn  to  Exercise 
II  A,  on  page  2.99. 


3 .  Using  Relative  Clauses  and  Relative  Pronouns  Correctly 


To  read  to  yourself 

Can  you  see  what  is  incorrect  in  the 
following  sentences? 

1.  This  is- the  man  who  you  wanted. 
2..  Is  this  the  person  who  you  called 
for? 

3 .  There  is  one  girl  whom  we  feel  sure 
can  take  the  part. 

4.  The  day  was  warm,  which  pleased 
all  of  us. 

5 .  This  is  Jerry’s  dog,  who  told  us  that 
he  had  run  away. 

6.  There  was  one  man  mentioned  in 
the  book  about  inventors  whom  we  ad¬ 
mired. 


To  choose  the  correct  case  of  a  rela¬ 
tive  pronoun,  notice  how  it  is  used  in 
the  relative  clause.  In  sentence  1 
whom  should  be  used,  because  the  pro¬ 
noun  is  the  object  of  wanted.  In  sen¬ 
tence  2.  whom  is  necessary  because  the 
pronoun  is  the  object  of  the  preposition 
for.  In  sentence  3  the  little  parenthetic 
clause  we  feel  sure  is  not  part  of  the  rela¬ 
tive  clause;  whom  should  be  changed  to 
who,  because  the  relative  pronoun  is 
the  subject  of  can  take.  When  a  paren¬ 
thetic  clause  like  we  feel  sure  breaks  into 
a  relative  clause,  read  the  sentence 


without  it.  Then  you  can  more  easily 
determine  what  case  of  the  relative 
pronoun  to  use. 

In  sentence  4  the  pronoun  which  has 
no  antecedent.  The  sentence  must  be 
rewritten:  The  warm  day  pleased  all 
of  us. 

As  you  read  sentence  5  for  the  first 
time,  who  seems  to  refer  to  dog.  The 
antecedent  of  a  relative  pronoun  should 
not  be  in  the  possessive  case.  Rewrite 
the  sentence:  This  dog  belongs  to  Jerry , 
who  told  us  that  the  dog  had  run  away. 

In  sentence  6  the  relative  clause  was 
placed  too  far  from  its  antecedent,  so 
that  the  meaning  is  not  clear.  Rewrite 
the  sentence:  In  the  book  about  inventors 
there  was  one  man  whom  we  admired. 

Read  the  sentences  again  to  be  sure 
that  you  know  how  to  correct  each 
type  of  error. 

To  write  by  yourself 

Rewrite  the  following  sentences. 
Make  choices  from  the  words  in  paren¬ 
theses  and  correct  all  errors  in  the  use 
of  relative  pronouns. 

1.  The  man  (who,  whom)  we  just 
passed  is  our  air  warden. 

2..  On  our  street  he  is  a  person  (who, 
whom)  we  all  have  a  high  regard 
for. 

3.  He  is  an  officer  (who,  whom)  most 
of  us  think  was  well  chosen: 

4.  To  all  persons  he  is  courteous, 
which  makes  him  much  respected. 

3.  Most  of  us  (who,  whom)  he  is  air 
warden  for  try  to  help  him. 

6.  He  has  trouble  only  at  Mr.  Bry¬ 
kin’s  house,  who  never  tries  to  obey 
the  blackout  rules. 


7.  Mr.  Brykin  is  a  man  (who,  whom) 
some  of  us  believe  should  be  brought 
into  court. 

8.  He  was  the  last  person  among  the 
people  on  our  block  who  bought  black¬ 
out  shades. 

9.  During  the  most  recent  blackout  he 
turned  on  his  porch  light,  which  made 
us  all  angry. 

10.  Also  there  was  a  light  burning  in 
the  maid’s  room,  who  had  gone  out 
for  the  evening. 

11.  We  sympathized  with  the  warden, 
(who,  whom)  Mr.  Brykin  abused 
when  the  warden  told  him  to  put  out 
the  lights. 

1  ~l.  Apparently  the  warden  was  just  a 
person  (who,  whom)  Mr.  Brykin 
thought  was  intruding. 

13.  We  wondered  at  the  warden’s 
patience,  who  talked  to  Mr.  Brykin 
firmly  but  without  anger. 

14.  I  should  like  to  be  a  person  whom 
all  would  agree  could  be  so  self-con- 
trolled. 

To  discuss  with  your  class 

What  are  the  three  case  forms  of  the 
relative  pronoun  who>  What  form  is 
used  as  subject?  What  form  is  used  as 
direct  object  or  object  of  a  preposition? 
Why  do  the  relative  pronouns  which 
and  that  never  cause  trouble  because 
of  case  forms?  Like  other  pronouns, 
what  must  a  relative  pronoun  always 
have?  To  what  case  cannot  a  relative 
pronoun  refer? 

When  you  are  called  on,  read  aloud 
a  sentence.  Tell  what  choice  you 
made  and  why.  If  you  rewrote  the 
sentence  completely,  tell  why  you  did 
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so.  Cross  out  any  error  on  your  paper 
and  write  the  correct  form  above.  Ask 
for  an  explanation  if  you  do  not  under¬ 
stand  why  you  were  wrong. 


To  test  yourself 

Rewrite  the  following  sentences, 
correcting  all  errors  in  the  use  of  rela¬ 
tive  pronouns. 

i.  That  is  the  man  who  we  thought 
you  pointed  out  yesterday. 

2..  A  few  minutes  ago  he  came  out  of 
Mr.  Baker’s  store,  who  seemed  to 
know  him. 

3.  He  does  not  look  like  a  person  who 
police  would  be  searching  for  because 
he  caused  an  accident. 

4.  Those  men  who  you  see  talking  to 
him  appear  to  be  his  friends. 

5.  Probably  you  have  mistaken  him 
for  someone  who  you  saw  leaving  the 


This  is  the  fainter  s  brush  that 
has  just  gone  up  the  ladder. 


wrecked  automobile. 

6.  He  looks  like  a  man  among  a  group 
of  people  who  might  easily  resemble 
someone  else. 

7.  You  should  be  careful  who  you  are 
so  positive  about. 

8.  Remember  Martha’s  mishap  last 
summer,  who  was  mistaken  for  a  run¬ 
away  girl. 

9.  Luckily  the  girl  who  she  resembled 
happened  to  come  past  just  in  time. 

10.  Apparently  it  is  now  you  who 
have  made  a  mistake. 


To  correct  your  work 

As  your  teacher  or  a  classmate  reads 
aloud  the  sentences  in  correct  form, 
draw  a  line  under  any  error  that  you 
have  made.  Write  the  correction 
above  if  you  understand  why  you  are 
wrong.  If  not,  ask  for  an  explanation. 
If  you  have  written  a  sentence  which 
you  think  is  correct  but  not  like  the 
one  read,  ask  permission  to  read  your 
sentence  to  see  whether  the  class  con¬ 
siders  it  correct. 
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4.  Using  Complex  Sentences  to  Make  Your  Meaning  Clearer 


To  read  to  yourself 

Many  young  writers  use  compound 
sentences  which  do  not  correctly  ex¬ 
press  their  ideas.  In  the  sentence  I 
walked  two  miles  and  I  ivas  tired ,  two 
ideas  have  been  made  of  equal  impor¬ 
tance.  They  have  not  been  related  to 
each  other.  Notice  in  the  examples 
below  how  one  idea  can  be  subordinated 
to  another;  that  is,  placed  in  a  subor¬ 
dinate  clause.  The  word  in  paren¬ 
theses  after  the  sentence  tells  what 
kind  of  idea  the  subordinate  clause  ex¬ 
presses. 

When  I  had  walked  two  miles,  I 
was  tired,  (time) 

After  I  had  walked  two  miles,  I  was 
tired,  (time) 

Because  I  had  walked  two  miles,  I 
was  tired,  (cause) 

If  I  walked  two  miles,  I  was  tired, 
(condition) 

Although  I  had  walked  only  two 
miles,  I  was  tired,  (concession) 

I  had  walked  two  miles,  so  that  I 
was  tired,  (result) 

In  which  sentence  is  the  idea  of 
walking  two  miles  more  important? 
In  which  sentences  is  the  idea  of  being 
tired  more  important? 

Often  an  adjective  clause  can  be  used 
to  subordinate  an  idea  that  has  been 
badly  expressed  in  a  compound  sen¬ 
tence. 

I  went  to  the  shop  and  I  worked 
there  for  three  hours. 

I  went  to  the  shop,  where  I  worked 

for  three  hours. 


We  met  Dr.  Halsey  and  he  gave  us  a 
ride. 

We  met  Dr.  Halsey,  who  gave  us  a 
ride. 

Father  gave  me  a  knife,  and  I  found 
it  very  useful. 

Father  gave  me  a  knife,  which  I 
found  very  useful. 

To  decide  by  yourself 

How  could  you  express  the  ideas  in 
the  following  compound  sentences 
more  exactly  by  making  one  clause 
subordinate?  Could  any  sentence  be 
expressed  in  more  than  one  way?  If 
the  subordinate  clause  that  you  use 
is  an  adverb,  what  does  it  express: 
time,  cause,  condition,  concession,  re¬ 
sult?  Which  sentences  could  be  better 
expressed  by  using  relative  clauses? 
In  each  new  version  of  the  sentence 
which  you  compose,  which  idea  is 
made  more  important? 
i.  A  small  opening  was  cut  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  barn  door,  and  the  cat 
could  get  in. 

2_.  The  light  was  often  dim,  and  I 
strained  my  eyes. 

3.  I  had  moved  the  camera,  and  the 
picture  was  blurred. 

4.  I  had  broken  a  window,  and  I  had 
to  replace  it. 

5.  In  the  village  was  a  store,  and  we 
traded  there. 

6.  The  ice  was  thin,  and  we  crossed  it 
safely. 

7.  We  had  been  caught  in  a  shower, 


and  we  were  drenched. 

8.  I  read  the  book,  and  it  was  very 
dull. 

9.  John  made  a  model  airplane,  and  it 
won  the  prize. 

10.  I  found  my  coat,  and  it  had  been 
lying  on  the  lawn  all  night. 

To  discuss  with  your  class 

Help  your  class  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions  which  you  considered  when  you 
read  this  lesson. 

As  you  are  asked  to  do  so,  read  aloud 
one  of  the  sentences  given  for  practice. 
Tell  in  what  different  ways  it  can  be 
expressed.  What  idea  in  the  sentence 
was  made  more  important?  What  idea 
was  subordinated?  Did  the  change 
which  you  made  alter  the  meaning? 
Did  it  make  the  meaning  more  exact? 
If  you  used  an  adverbial  clause,  what 
kind  of  idea  did  it  express? 

To  write  with  your  class 

Express  each  of  the  following  com¬ 
pound  sentences  in  two  ways  so  that 


the  meaning  is  clearer  or  the  ideas 
better  expressed. 

1.  I  meet  my  brother  at  the  corner,  and 
he  gives  me  a  ride. 

z.  I  read  the  book,  and  I  did  not  enjoy 
it. 

3.  In  the  walk  was  a  crack,  and  my 
quarter  fell  through  it. 

4.  Kenneth  started  out  too  fast,  and  he 
did  not  finish  the  race. 

5.  The  water  was  very  cold,  and  we 
did  not  stay  in  long. 

To  compare  in  class 

When  you  are  called  on,  read  aloud 
the  sentences  in  the  exercise  and  the 
new  sentences  which  you  have  written. 
If  you  can  suggest  other  possible  ar¬ 
rangements  of  the  clauses  in  addition 
to  those  read,  do  so.  Place  a  cross 
after  any  sentence  which  the  class 
thinks  that  you  have  expressed  awk¬ 
wardly.  Rewrite  it  at  the  end  of  your 
paper. 

In  Exercise  II  B,  on  page  Z99,  you 
will  find  sentences  for  more  practice. 


More  Practice 


A.  Copy  the  following  sentences. 
Write  S  over  each  simple  subject  and 
P  over  each  word  of  the  simple  predi¬ 
cate.  Underline  each  subordinate 
clause.  In  parentheses  after  each  sen¬ 
tence  tell  its  kind. 

i.  Vegetables  which  are  on  your  plate 
at  dinner  are  one  thing;  vegetables 
which  are  still  pictures  in  a  catalogue 
are  quite  another  problem. 

2_.  When  you  look  through  a  beautiful 
catalogue  which  the  postman  has 
brought,  you  behold  a  picture  of  gor¬ 
geous  red  tomatoes  which  make  your 
mouth  water. 

3.  You  think  of  the  wonderful  flavor 
which  they  will  have,  and  you  send 
in  your  order  for  seed. 

4.  Although  snow  is  still  on  the 
ground  outside,  you  can  picture  rows 
of  ripening  tomatoes  in  the  garden 
which  you  will  have  next  summer. 

5.  The  seed  arrives,  and  you  plant  it 
tenderly  in  boxes  which  you  place  on 
the  kitchen  window  sill. 

6.  While  you  watch  them  eagerly 
each  day,  nothing  happens. 

7.  Then  comes  the  day  when  the  first 
green  pinpoint  appears. 

8.  Another  follows  it,  and  you  begin 
to  have  hope. 

9.  When  you  think  that  your  plants 
are  large  enough,  you  thin  them  out 
lovingly,  even  though  you  can  picture 
bushels  of  tomatoes  going  to  waste 
with  every  plant  that  you  pull. 

10.  You  watch  anxiously  while  the 


weather  grows  warmer;  the  plants  are 
ready  to  set  out! 

B.  Head  your  paper  Subordinate 
Clause,  Word  Modified,  Subordinating 
Conjunction.  Number  down  the  left 
margin  of  your  paper  to  correspond 
with  the  numbers  of  the  sentences  be¬ 
low.  Then  list  the  items  called  for  in 
their  respective  columns.  Include  in¬ 
complete  clauses  after  than  or  as. 

1.  If  you  are  thinking  of  a  garden  next 
summer,  begin  work  on  it  now  while 
you  have  time  to  plan. 

2..  Before  the  snow  is  off  the  ground, 
you  will  put  your  garden  on  paper  if 
you  are  wise. 

3.  Lines  on  paper  can  be  moved  more 
easily  than  seeds  in  the  ground. 

4.  Measure  your  garden  plot  first  so 
that  you  can  make  a  plan  to  scale. 

5 .  Have  a  good-sized  piece  of  paper  in 
order  that  your  plan  may  not  be  too 
small. 

6.  A  large  plan  is  easier  to  work  with 
than  a  small  one. 

7.  Provided  that  your  garden  plot  is 
large,  you  can  plan  for  a  variety  of 
crops. 

8.  If  you  do  not  have  much  space,  you 
must  think  of  the  most  profitable  use 
of  your  space. 

9.  Perhaps,  when  you  planted  your 
garden  last  year,  you  found  the  soil 
poor  for  certain  vegetables. 

10.  Unless  you  know  how  to  provide 
the  correct  fertilizer,  you  might  omit 
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these  vegetables  when  you  plant  this 
year. 

ii.  If  you  can  have  the  soil  of  your 
garden  analyzed,  you  can  learn  just 
the  correct  fertilizer  to  provide. 
iz.  You  can  think  about  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  having  this  done  while  you  are 
planning. 

13.  Some  crops,  like  lettuce,  radishes, 
and  early  peas,  mature  sooner  than 
others. 

14.  When  these  are  grown,  you  can 
plan  another  crop  to  be  planted  in  the 
same  space  when  these  have  matured. 

15.  If  you  plan  for  pole  beans,  you 
should  locate  them  where  they  do  not 
overshadow  other  plants. 

C.  Head  your  paper  Relative  Clause, 
Word  Modified,  Relative  Pronoun, 
Relative  Adverb.  Number  down  the 
left  margin  of  your  paper  to  correspond 
with  the  numbers  of  the  following  sen¬ 
tences.  Then  write  the  relative  clauses 
and  the  other  information  in  the  proper 
columns. 

1.  The  steam  engine,  with  which 
everyone  is  familiar,  burns  fuel  under 
a  boiler  which  contains  water. 
z.  By  the  heat  of  the  fuel  which  is 
burned  this  water  is  turned  to  steam 
which  is  under  pressure. 

3.  This  steam  is  then  conducted  into 
an  engine  by  means  of  a  pipe  which 
is  connected  to  the  boiler. 

4.  The  steam  forces  back  and  forth  a 
piston  which  is  built  in  the  cylinder  of 
the  engine. 

3.  An  engine  which  is  run  by  steam  in 
this  manner  is  called  an  external  com¬ 
bustion  engine. 


6.  The  fuel  which  is  used  is  burned 
outside  the  engine  itself. 

7.  As  early  as  1680  Christian  Huygens, 
who  was  a  European  inventor,  thought 
of  running  an  engine  by  a  fuel  which 
would  be  burned  in  the  cylinder  of  the 
engine. 

8.  An  engine  which  is  run  in  this  man¬ 
ner  is  called  an  internal  combustion 
engine  because  of  the  fuel  which  is 
burned  in  the  engine  itself. 

9.  The  fuel  which  Huygens  tried  was 
gunpowder. 

10.  The  experiment  that  he  made  was 
successful  in  that  the  fuel  did  drive 
the  piston  behind  which  it  was 
placed. 

D.  Copy  the  following  passage,  capi¬ 
talizing  and  punctuating  it  correctly. 
Underline  all  subordinate  clauses  used 
as  adjectives  and  adverbs. 

Carl  Sandburg  whose  poems  are 
known  to  most  Americans  was  born  in 
galesburg  illinois  on  january  6  1878  his 
father  whose  name  had  been  august 
johnson  had  taken  the  name  sandburg 
because  several  other  johnsons  who 
also  had  the  name  august  were  work¬ 
ing  with  the  same  railroad  construc¬ 
tion  crew  in  which  he  was  employed 
when  payday  came  the  pay  envelopes 
became  confused  when  carl  sandburg 
was  a  boy  he  had  little  chance  for 
schooling  for  he  had  to  work  at  all 
sorts  of  jobs  at  seventeen  he  went  west 
to  kansas  where  he  worked  in  the 
wheatfields  and  to  kansas  city  where 
he  washed  dishes  in  a  hotel  there  was 

one  time  when  he  went  from  house  to 

« 

house  and  offered  to  paint  stoves  in 
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exchange  for  his  meals  when  the 
spanish-american  war  broke  out  he  en¬ 
listed  in  the  sixth  illinois  infantry  he 
was  sent  to  puerto  rico  where  he  was 
for  six  months  after  he  had  come  back 
to  the  united  states  he  attended  college 
from  1898  to  1902.  here  was  the  place 


where  he  joined  the  poor  writers  club 
in  which  he  met  others  interested  in 
writing  not  until  1914  however  came 
the  year  when  he  was  awarded  the 
le vinson  prize  by  the  magazine  poetry 
in  which  his  poem  “chicago”  was 
printed 


A.  Copy  the  following  sentences,  mak¬ 
ing  all  necessary  corrections. 

1.  If  I  was  you,  I’d  try  to  paper  that 
room  myself. 

2..  Being  that  the  ceiling  is  low,  the 
job  won’t  be  difficult. 

3.  Take  the  old  paper  off  of  the  wall 
first,  like  the  paperhanger  told  you. 

4.  Without  it  is  very  loose,  you  will 
need  to  soak  it  first. 

5.  Don’t  use  too  much  water  without 
you  want  to  ruin  the  floor. 

6.  Providing  that  you  work  carefully, 
like  Mr.  Haynes  showed  you,  very 
little  water  will  run  down  the  wall. 

7.  After  the  old  paper  is  off,  rub  the 
wall  with  coarse  sandpaper,  on  account 
of  there  will  be  rough  spots  that  need 
smoothing  off. 

8.  If  there  wasn’t  no  holes  in  the  wall, 
that  would  be  all  that  you  would  need 
to  do. 

9.  Being  that  there  are  holes,  how¬ 
ever,  you  will  need  to  fill  them  with 
plaster  of  paris. 

10.  Mix  a  little  of  it  with  water  in  a 
bowl,  like  you  was  stirring  up  flour 
and  water. 

B.  Rewrite  each  of  the  following  sen¬ 
tences  in  as  many  ways  as  you  can. 


II 

You  may  use  both  adverbial  and  rela¬ 
tive  clauses.  When  you  use  an  ad¬ 
verbial  clause,  place  in  parentheses 
after  the  sentence  a  word  which  tells 
what  kind  of  idea  the  clause  expresses: 
(time),  (cause),  etc. 

I.  I  opened  the  box,  and  there  was 
nothing  inside. 

i.  A  tire  on  our  car  blew  out,  and  we 
were  delayed  for  an  hour. 

3.  Listen  carefully,  and  you  will  hear 
a  scratching  sound. 

4.  The  building  had  been  erected  in 
1750,  and  it  was  still  in  good  condi¬ 
tion. 

5.  There  came  a  sudden  puff  of  wind, 
and  it  caught  us  unprepared. 

6.  The  shower  had  stopped,  and  the 
game  was  resumed. 

7.  On  the  field  was  a  hangar,  and  we 
could  keep  our  plane  there. 

8.  You  will  like  the  book,  and  it  has 
many  illustrations. 

9.  Jim  lost  his  kite,  and  it  was  caught 
in  the  telephone  wires. 

10.  The  lights  had  gone  out,  and  we 
could  dimly  see  objects  in  the  room. 

II.  The  bus  was  crowded,  and  we  had 
to  walk  home  in  the  storm. 

ix.  The  wind  blew  her  hat  off,  and  Sue 
caught  the  bus. 
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For  Study  and  Better  Reading 


i.  How  Do  You  Use  Pictures  When  You  Read? 


To  read  to  yourself 

Tales  of  castaways  at  sea,  like  Cap¬ 
tain  Rickenbacker’s,  have  an  ironical 
new  twist.  Naturalists  have  recently 
discovered  that  drinking  water  can  be 
extracted  from  the  tissues  of  fish  and 
that  with  rudimentary  knowledge  and 
the  simplest  tackle  the  castaway  can 
provide  himself  indefinitely  with  the 
basic  necessities  of  life. 

Last  year,  Gifford  Pinchot,  natural¬ 
ist  and  former  governor  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  who  made  this  discovery,  con¬ 
sulted  with  others  to  develop  a  com¬ 
pact  and  efficient  fishing  kit  and  to 
exploit  it  fully.  The  kit  which  Ex- 
Governor  Pinchot  and  his  collabora¬ 
tors  designed  comes  sealed  in  a  three- 
pound  can,  contains  dehydrated  bait, 
six  different  hook  and  line  rigs,  a  col¬ 
lapsible  fishing  net,  a  fishing  spear,  a 
corrosion-resistant  knife  which  floats, 
cotton  gloves,  and  instructions  for 
every  possible  expediency.  Developed 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  armed 
forces,  it  is  already  being  used  to  equip 
the  latest  models  of  lifeboats  and 
rafts. 

i.  What  kind  of  bait  was  provided  in 
the  kit  shown  on  page  301? 

2..  How  should  the  flesh  of  the  fish  be 
cut  to  be  used  for  obtaining  drinking 
water? 

3 .  What  is  the  roll  of  cloth  in  the  first 
picture  used  for? 

4.  How  is  drinking  fluid  obtained? 


5.  In  what  is  the  fluid  collected? 

6.  If  the  roll  of  cloth  is  lost,  what 
could  these  men  use  instead? 

7.  If  you  are  a  fisherman,  explain  why 
cotton  gloves  are  supplied. 

To  discuss  in  class 

Help  your  class  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions  above. 

To  write  by  yourself 

On  a  sheet  of  paper  number  from  1  to 
3  and  write  beside  each  number  the 
answer  which  corresponds  to  each 
question  below. 

1.  What  basic  necessities  of  life  does 
the  kit  enable  castaways  to  secure? 

2..  What  use  is  made  of  the  can  in 
which  the  kit  is  sealed? 

3 .  Explain  approximately  how  big  the 
can  is.  To  what  in  the  pictures  can 
you  compare  it  to  get  an  idea  of  its 
height  and  diameter? 

4.  What  is  important  concerning  the 
knife?  Did  you  learn  this  fact  from  the 
pictures  or  the  paragraph? 

5.  What  earlier  material  in  this  book 
suggests  how  this  raft  was  inflated? 

To  correct  in  class 

Listen  while  others  read  their  an¬ 
swers  to  see  whether  you  agree  with 
them.  When  your  turn  comes,  find 
out  whether  the  class  thinks  your  an¬ 
swers  are  correct. 
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Fish  meat  is  put  on 
square. 


Right:  Obtaining  drinking  fluid 
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z.  How  Well  Can  You  Use  Diagrams  and  Follow  Directions? 


To  read  and  do  by  yourself 

When  you  use  directions  that  in¬ 
volve  diagrams,  you  should  first  read 
the  directions  carefully  step  by  step. 
Next  you  should  examine  the  diagram. 
If  it  is  lettered  or  numbered,  find  out 
what  each  letter  or  number  means. 
How  quickly,  neatly,  and  accurately 
can  you  follow  these  directions? 

Making  a  Paper  Drinking  Cup 
You  will  need  a  pencil,  a  ruler,  a 


pair  of  scissors,  a  sheet  of  thin  tracing 
paper,  and  a  sheet  of  heavy  paper;  both 
sheets  should  be  at  least  five  inches 
square. 

First,  using  ruler  and  pencil,  trace 
on  the  thin  paper  the  diagram  shown 
below.  Next  transfer  this  tracing  to 
the  heavy  paper.  Hold  the  tracing 
paper  firmly  over  the  heavy  paper  and 
rule  over  the  lines  on  the  tracing  paper 
using  a  strong  pressure  on  your  pencil. 


Letter  the  rules  on  the  heavy  paper  to 
correspond  to  the  lettering  on  the  dia¬ 
gram. 

Now  cut  along  the  lines  that  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  dotted  lines  in  the  dia¬ 
gram.  Then  fold  the  pattern  in  the 
order  indicated  on  the  diagram.  In 
making  all  creases  except  the  first  and 
third,  fold  the  lettering  inside  the  fold. 


To  discuss  in  class 

How  many  members  of  the  class 
made  the  cup  accurately  the  first 
time? 

Would  the  cup  be  usable  if  you  had 
made  the  third  fold  so  that  the  letter¬ 
ing  was  concealed? 

What  advantage  do  you  see  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  third  fold  as  directed? 


3.  Using  New  Words  Accurately 


To  write  by  yourself 

Number  from  1  to  10  on  a  clean 
sheet  of  paper.  Answer  each  of  the 
following  questions  by  writing  the 
correct  meaning  beside  the  correspond¬ 
ing  number. 

1.  Is  a  fundamental  principle  said  to 
be  basic,  rudimentary,  secondary,  or 
primitive? 

2..  If  you  work  out  a  project  with  oth¬ 
ers,  do  you  encourage  them,  hinder 
them,  collaborate  with  them,  or  agree 
with  them? 

3.  Is  being  locked  out  of  your  house 
without  a  key  best  described  as  an 
exigency,  a  tragedy,  an  error,  or  a 
necessity? 

4.  On  your  way  home  you  discover 
that  you  have  lost  your  key.  You 
know  that  no  one  is  home  to  let  you 
in.  You  hunt  desperately  for  the  key. 
When  you  arrive,  the  house  is  burning 
and  firemen  have  broken  into  it.  Your 
best  friend  rushes  up  and  hands  you 
the  key  for  which  you  have  been  look¬ 
ing.  Do  you  consider  the  return  of 
the  key  a  catastrophe,  an  ironical  in¬ 
cident,  a  stroke  of  good  fortune,  or  a 
disappointment? 


5 .  If  an  action  goes  on  for  some  unspec¬ 
ified  length  of  time,  would  you  describe 
its  duration  as  long,  limited,  brief,  or 
indefinite? 

6.  If  an  article  of  food  has  been  pre¬ 
served  by  drying,  do  you  call  it  pick- 
led,  succulent,  dehydrated,  or  con¬ 
densed? 

7.  If  you  squeeze  juice  out  of  an 
orange,  do  you  extract  the  juice,  dehy¬ 
drate  the  orange,  distil  the  juice,  or 
evaporate  the  juice? 

8.  If  a  drinking  cup  is  made  of  loose 
rings  each  successively  larger  than  the 
first  ring,  do  you  call  it  compressible, 
extensive,  rigid,  or  collapsible? 

9.  If  you  make  a  discovery  available 
to  the  general  public,  do  you  conceal  it, 
exploit  it,  undervalue  it,  or  expend  it? 

10.  If  you  have  known  very  little 
about  a  subject,  would  you  describe 
your  knowledge  as  exhaustive,  thor¬ 
ough,  useless,  or  rudimentary? 

To  correct  in  class 

Mark  your  paper  as  a  classmate  or 
your  teacher  reads  the  correct  answers. 
Write  corrections  above  the  errors. 
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Unit  Uine 
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CHAPTER  TWENTY-FIVE 

Telling  Others  about  Books,  Motion  Pictures,  and  Radio  Programs 

i.  Planning  What  to  Tell  Others  about  a  Book 


To  read  to  y  ours  el f 

“What  have  you  two  been  reading 
lately?”  said  Harry  to  Nan  and  Ben  as 
they  waited  for  their  bus.  “I  want  a 
good  book  for  this  week  end. 

“Oh,  I’ve  just  finished  a  book  called 
Bugles  or  Horns  or  something  like 
that,”  Nan  replied.  “Anyway  I  think 
the  name  is  some  sort  of  musical  in¬ 
strument.  It  was  written  by  a  man 
called  Boyd.  It  is  a  story  about  the 
war.  I  think  that  the  boy  in  the  story 
is  pretty  good.  He  has  a  good  many 


adventures  in  boats  and  in  other  places. 
I  like  a  book  with  lots  of  things  hap¬ 
pening.  I’d  rather  read  a  story  about 
history  than  anything  else.  You 
ought  to  read  this  book.  It’s  good.” 

“Maybe,”  Harry  commented. 
“Have  you  any  suggestion,  Ben?” 

“Yes,  I  have,”  said  Ben  emphati¬ 
cally.  “I’ve  just  read  Top  Kick ,  by 
Mrs.  Helen  Watson,  the  wife  of  an 
army  officer.  It’s  the  story  of  an  army 
horse.  He  got  his  name  by  jumping  a 
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three  and  a  half  foot  gate  when  he  was 
only  two  weeks  old.  The  book  tells 
about  Top  Kick  from  the  time  he  was 
born  in  a  cavalry  remount  depot 
until  he  saved  his  rider’s  life  in  Bataan, 
in  the  Philippines. 

“There  are  other  horses  in  the  story, 
too.  Old  Storm  King  crushed  a  big 
dog  that  was  biting  Top  Kick  and 
other  young  colts.  Jingo  was  a  circus 
horse  until  he  was  bought  for  the 
army.  He  showed  what  happens  to  a 
horse  that  is  not  trained  right.  This 
book  tells  how  cavalry  horses  are 
trained  at  a  fort  at  Kansas.  I  never 
knew  before  what  an  interesting  job 
training  them  is. 

“The  pictures  in  the  book  are  good, 
too.  The  man  who  drew  them  knew 
his  horses.  What  I  like  most  about  the 
story  is  that  the  horses  and  the  people 
seem  real.  When  you  read  that  Top 
Kick  went  to  the  blacksmith  by  him¬ 
self  to  have  a  loose  shoe  fixed,  you  just 
know  it’s  true.  Lieutenant  Bayley  is  a 
real  hero.  Muggins  is  a  good  sport  of 
a  girl. 

The  copy  I  have  from  the  E.  and  R. 
lending  library  isn’t  due  until  Monday. 
I’ll  lend  it  to  you  over  the  week-end  if 
you  like.” 

“I’ll  take  you  up  on  that,’’  Harry 
said.  “I  like  books  about  horses.” 

To  think  about  and  write  by  yourself 

As  you  read  Nan’s  and  Ben  s  com¬ 
ments,  which  person’s  comments  did 
you  like  better?  Which  were  more 
helpful  to  Harry?  With  the  aid  of  the 
following  questions  write  seven  sug¬ 
gestions  for  planning  a  good  report 


about  a  book. 

i.  Which  report  gave  the  information 
necessary  for  a  person  who  might  want 
to  get  the  book?  What  should  one 
tell? 

i.  A  reader  usually  likes  to  know 
when  and  where  the  events  in  a  story 
take  place  and  what  the  events  are. 
Which  report  gives  this  information 
more  definitely?  Did  either  report  tell 
so  much  that  you  know  all  about  the 
book?  What  rule  would  you  suggest 
for  giving  information  about  time, 
place,  and  happenings? 

3.  Which  report  gave  the  better  in¬ 
formation  about  the  characters  in  the 
story?  (Animals  as  well  as  people  are 
considered  characters.)  What  kind  of 
information  should  one  give,  brief  and 
definite  or  vague? 

4.  Which  report  suggested  a  rule  for 
telling  what  was  of  special  interest  in 
the  book  and  anything  that  might  be 
of  interest  in  addition  to  the  story? 

5 .  Did  either  report  express  an  opinion 
about  the  story  and  give  a  reason  why 
the  story  seemed  worth  while? 

6.  Did  either  person  use  the  word  I  so 
often  that  he  seemed  to  be  telling  about 
himself  rather  than  about  the  book? 

7.  Was  Nan  or  Ben  more  thoughtful 
in  telling  where  the  book  could  be 
obtained?  What  rule  is  suggested? 

To  discuss  with  your  class 

As  you  are  asked  to  do  so,  state  a  rule 
which  you  have  written.  Help  your 
class  decide  upon  seven  rules  for  dis¬ 
cussing  a  book.  When  the  rules  have 
been  accepted  by  your  class  and  written 
on  the  blackboard,  if  your  teacher  so 
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requests,  you  may  check  them  by  the 
rules  given  on  page  366  to  be  sure  that 
no  important  item  has  been  omitted. 

Making  -plans  together 

With  the  aid  of  your  teacher,  plan  to 
co-operate  with  the  other  members  of 
your  class  in  a  period  to  exchange 
recommendations  about  books  or  sto¬ 
ries.  Suggest  a  book  or  short  story 
about  which  you  would  like  to  talk. 
Try  to  think  of  one  which  you  have 
read  recently  and  which  has  not  been 
mentioned  by  another  member  of  the 
class.  Variety  will  make  the  period 
more  interesting. 


The  following  method  will  help  the 
class  to  secure  both  a  pleasing  variety 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  well-organ¬ 
ized  program.  After  all  the  members 
of  the  class  have  named  their  choices, 
decide  what  topic  each  deals  with 
and  group  the  titles  under  suitable 
topics.  Some  of  the  topics  you  might 
use  would  be 

Adventure  Travel 

Animal  Stories  Farm  Life 

Cooking  Flying 

When  all  the  titles  have  been 
grouped  under  appropriate  topics, 
plan  to  have  all  the  reports  covering 
one  topic  given  at  one  time. 


Cushing  Gell 


z.  Telling  about  a  Book  or  Short  Story  Which  You 

Have  Enjoyed 


To  write  and  practice  by  yourself 

Before  you  plan  what  to  say  about  a 
book  or  story,  glance  over  it  again 
quickly  if  possible.  Then  write  what 
you  plan  to  say  about  the  book  or 
story.  If  you  are  telling  about  a  short 
story,  which  rule  must  you  observe 
most  carefully  so  as  not  to  destroy  the 
interest  of  others  in  reading  the  story? 
What  information  will  you  need  to 
give  so  that  others  can  find  the  story? 
Without  trying  to  memorize  exactly 
the  words  which  you  have  written,  fix 
in  mind  the  facts  that  you  want  to  tell. 
Practice  giving  aloud  the  discussion 
of  your  book  or  story.  Notice  whether 
you  are  making  your  sentences  more 
interesting  by  varying  their  length  and 
structure.  Be  especially  sure  that  you 
are  not  saying  um,  ah ,  and,  or  and  so 
between  sentences.  If  you  are  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  your  book  or  story, 
you  probably  will  speak  interestingly. 
Listen,  however,  to  your  voice.  Is  it 
monotonous  or  lively  and  pleasing? 
What  is  your  posture?  Are  you  stand¬ 
ing  erect  and  at  ease?  If  you  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  have  a  book  or  magazine  with 
you  in  class,  are  you  using  it  as  you 
practice? 

Interesting  others 

When  you  are  called  on,  tell  about 
your  book  or  story.  If  you  feel  a  little 
embarrassed  and  cannot  look  directly 
at  your  classmates,  look  first  above 
their  heads,  not  at  the  floor.  At  least 


glance  at  the  class  to  be  sure  that 
everyone  is  hearing  you. 

While  others  are  speaking,  write 
down  titles  and  authors  of  books  or 
stories  that  you  think  you  would  like 
to  read.  Be  ready  to  say  how  you 
think  any  discussion  could  be  im¬ 
proved. 

Discussing  with  your  class 

After  the  reports  have  been  finished, 
take  part,  as  your  teacher  asks  you  to 
do  so,  in  discussing  what  has  been  said 
and  in  giving  your  opinions  about 
books.  Here  are  some  suggestive 
questions: 

i.  Which  reports  about  books  or  sto¬ 
ries  were  most  interesting?  Were  they 
interesting  because  of  the  book  told 
about  or  because  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  given? 

2..  Did  any  person  interest  you  in  a 
book  entirely  different  from  the  type 
which  you  usually  read? 

3 .  Did  any  reports  destroy  your  inter¬ 
est  by  telling  too  much? 

4.  What  books  that  were  discussed 
would  you  place  on  a  list  for  class 
reading  because  they  seem  worth 
while? 

5.  Which  reports  should  be  kept  in  a 
file  or  posted  on  a  library  bulletin 
board  to  help  others  find  interesting 
books? 

6.  What  do  you  think  a  book  should 
do  for  you  to  make  it  worth  while? 
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7 .  What  books  that  you  have  read 
did  you  find  so  interesting  that  you 
think  them  worth  rereading? 

8.  A  prominent  speaker  has  said  that 


he  can  refer  only  to  the  comic  strips  if 
he  wants  to  be  sure  that  all  his  audi¬ 
ence  will  understand.  Is  his  remark 
any  comment  on  our  reading? 


3.  What  Should  a  Review  of  a  Moving  Picture  Tell? 


To  think  over 

How  do  you  decide  which  moving 
pictures  to  see?  Are  there  any  types  of 
pictures  that  you  avoid?  What  types 
do  you  like  best?  Do  you  ever  find 
examples  of  conduct  that  although  in¬ 
tended  to  seem  real  appear  improbable 
to  you?  In  the  moving  pictures  that 
you  enjoy  most,  is  the  excitement 
generally  greater  than  in  real  life?  Do 
events  follow  one  another  more  rapidly 
than  in  actual  experience?  Do  the 
persons  seem  either  much  poorer  or 
much  more  wealthy  than  most  of  those 
you  know?  Do  the  characters  seem 
either  very  old  or  very  young?  Are 
they  either  very  happy  or  very  miser¬ 
able?  What  do  you  think  is  the  reason 
for  such  exaggerations? 

To  write  by  yourself 

If  a  friend  asks  you  to  recommend  a 
film,  what  questions  does  he  expect 
your  reply  to  answer?  Make  a  list  of 
seven  questions  you  would  try  to  an¬ 
swer  in  recommending  a  moving  pic¬ 
ture.  Number  each  question  and  be¬ 
gin  each  at  the  left  margin  of  your  paper 
so  that  you  can  easily  refer  to  it  in 
class. 

To  discuss  in  class 

Read  your  list  of  questions  to  the 
class  when  your  turn  comes. .  Did  you 


include  questions  that  others  omitted? 
Did  you  omit  questions  that  others  in¬ 
cluded?  Help  the  class  to  decide  which 
questions  are  necessary  for  a  report  that 
will  be  useful  in  helping  others  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  they  wish  to  see  a  partic¬ 
ular  moving  picture.  When  the  list  is 
agreed  on,  take  your  part  in  dictating 
a  set  of  suggestions  to  be  followed  in 
reporting  on  moving  pictures.  State 
each  suggestion  in  a  sentence.  Be  sure 
the  suggestions  are  clearly  expressed. 
When  the  list  is  complete,  test  it  by 
the  rules  given  on  page  366. 

In  discussing  the  following  questions 
with  your  class,  decide  how  the  mov¬ 
ing  pictures  you  have  seen  could  be 
made  more  true  to  life. 

1.  If  you  enjoy  pictures  that  show 
boys  and  girls  of  your  age  playing 
pranks  and  getting  into  and  out  of  diffi¬ 
culties,  think  of  such  a  picture  which 
you  have  recently  seen.  Did  the  situa¬ 
tion  that  started  the  plot  seem  real? 
Do  the  families  of  your  friends  live  in 
the  manner  shown  in  the  picture? 
Does  your  father  or  your  mother  act  as 
the  parents  did  in  the  picture?  Do  your 
younger  and  older  brothers  and  sisters 
act  as  these  characters  did  in  the  film? 
What  strange  ideas  about  life  in 
America  might  a  foreigner  receive  from 
this  picture? 
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Electric  Co 


Have  you  seen  a  television  set ? 


i.  Have  you  seen  moving  pictures 
made  from  novels  about  war  and  others 
made  from  scenes  taken  at  the  battle 
front?  What  differences  between  the 
two  kinds  of  pictures  did  you  notice? 
In  which  did  war  seem  more  romantic? 
In  which  did  battles  seem  more  con¬ 
fused?  Which  showed  the  hardships 
and  tragedies  more  forcefully?  Were 
there  any  respects  in  which  the  pic¬ 
tures  based  on  fiction  were  better  than 
the  ones  taken  at  the  front? 

3.  Think  over  the  films  you  have 
seen  of  life  on  ranches  in  the  Far  West. 
Did  the  pictures  emphasize  hard  work, 
difficult  living  conditions,  and  failure 
of  crops  or  herds?  Were  the  cowboys 
generally  represented  as  carefree  and 
full  of  high  spirits?  What  did  their 
work  consist  of?  What  were  their 
pleasures?  From  your  serious  reading 
about  the  West,  explain  in  what  ways 
you  think  the  moving  pictures  you 


have  seen  failed  to  give  a  true  picture 
of  ranch  life. 

To  prepare  by  yourself 

Think  of  the  best  picture  you  have 
seen  in  the  last  few  months.  Using  the 
list  of  suggestions  that  the  class  drew 
up,  plan  a  report  on  this  picture.  You 
may  make  brief  notes  on  a  piece  of 
scratch  paper. 

To  give  in  class 

When  you  are  called  on,  give  your 
report.  Refer  if  you  like  to  your  notes, 
but  do  not  use  them  any  more  than  is 
absolutely  necessary.  Find  out  which 
of  the  rules  the  class  thinks  you  should 
have  followed  more  closely. 

As  you  listen  to  the  reports  others 
give,  decide  whether  they  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  rules  carefully.  If  you  are 
asked  to  do  so,  explain  how  the  reports 
could  in  your  judgment  have  been  im- 
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4-  What  Should  a  Report  of  a  Radio  Program  Tell? 


To  think  over 

How  did  you  discover  the  radio 
programs  that  you  like  best?  What 
type  of  program  do  you  enjoy  most? 
Do  other  members  of  your  family  en¬ 
joy  your  favorite  programs?  Do  some 
members  of  your  family  enjoy  pro¬ 
grams  that  bore  you?  Do  you  listen 
regularly  to  news  broadcasts?  Is  there 
any  reason  why  you  should  learn  to 
appreciate  news  programs?  When  you 
listen  to  plays  on  the  radio,  how  do 
you  decide  on  the  appearance  of  the 
characters?  Can  you  see  in  your  mind 
the  action  that  is  supposed  to  be  taking 
place? 

To  write  by  yourself 

If  a  friend  asks  your  opinion  of  a 
radio  program,  what  questions  does  he 
expect  your  reply  to  answer?  Make  a 
list  of  five  questions  you  would  try  to 
answer  in  recommending  a  program. 
Number  each  question  and  begin  each 
at  the  left  margin  of  your  paper.  By 
arranging  your  work  in  this  way,  you 
will  be  able  to  refer  easily  to  each 
question. 

To  discuss  in  class 

When  your  turn  comes,  read  your 
list  of  questions  to  the  class.  Does  the 
class  think  that  you  have  omitted  any¬ 
thing  that  ought  to  be  included?  Does 
the  class  think  that  any  of  your  ques¬ 
tions  are  unnecessary? 

While  others  read  their  questions, 
listen  to  see  whether  you  think  they 


have  included  all  the  necessary  ques¬ 
tions. 

Help  your  class  to  decide  on  the 
questions  that  should  be  answered  in 
order  to  recommend  a  program  satis¬ 
factorily.  Then  take  your  part  in  dic¬ 
tating  or  writing  a  set  of  suggestions 
based  on  these  questions  that  should 
be  followed  in  reporting  or  recom¬ 
mending  a  radio  program.  Make  each 
suggestion  a  separate  sentence.  When 
the  class  is  satisfied  with  the  list,  test 
it  by  the  list  on  page  366  to  be  sure 
you  have  covered  all  necessary  points. 

Help  your  class  to  answer  the  follow¬ 
ing  questions  that  cover  some  of  the 
problems  that  arise  from  radio  pro¬ 
grams. 

1 .  Have  you  listened  to  any  of  the  ed¬ 
ucational  programs  on  the  radio?  For 
instance,  one  program  taught  Spanish 
during  a  period  of  several  weeks. 
Some  of  the  faithful  listeners  learned 
enough  Spanish  to  make  simple  wants 
understood  in  this  foreign  tongue.  If 
you  have  listened  to  such  a  program, 
explain  in  what  ways  the  teaching  was 
different  from  that  in  most  school¬ 
rooms.  Was  it  more  or  less  interesting? 
What  types  of  help  that  are  given  in 
the  classroom  were  missing? 

2..  When  advertising  interrupts  an 
exciting  program,  do  you  listen  to  the 

t 

speaker?  Why  are  such  remarks  not 
confined  to  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  a  program?  If  several  brands  of 
foods  are  all  advertised  as  the  best  on 
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the  market,  what  conclusion  do  you 
reach?  Do  you  believe  that  the  prom¬ 
inent  persons  who  are  named  as  users 
of  certain  brands  of  goods  really  use 
them?  If  you  believe  that  the  hero  of 
a  World’s  Series  always  uses  a  No-Blot 
Pen  as  advertised  on  the  radio,  does 
this  belief  influence  you  in  choosing  a 
pen?  Whose  advice  about  a  fountain 
pen  might  be  more  reliable? 

3.  When  you  listen  to  two  reporters, 
one  of  whom  takes  an  optimistic  view 
of  world  affairs  and  the  other  takes  a 
gloomy  view,  what  questions  do  you 
ask  yourself  before  deciding  which  to 
believe?  If  you  are  in  doubt,  review 
the  work  you  did  in  discussions. 

4.  If  an  advertisement  over  the  radio  is 
concerned  entirely  with  explaining 
that  competing  wares  are  of  poor  qual¬ 
ity,  do  you  believe  the  statements? 
Why  or  why  not? 

5.  When  you  hear  politicians  cam¬ 
paigning  on  the  radio,  do  you  believe 
the  statements  made  about  opponents? 
Even  though  many  of  the  facts  may 


be  true,  what  doubts  do  you  have 
about  the  interpretations  given  the 
facts? 

6.  If  a  group  of  radio  characters  is  ad¬ 
vertised  as  the  typical  American  family, 
would  you  accept  the  definition  as 
accurate  if  the  group  are  constantly 
quarreling,  constantly  losing  posses¬ 
sions,  and  usually  in  trouble  with  their 
neighbors? 

Using  the  rules 

Think  of  a  program  that  you  enjoy. 
Then  on  scratch  paper  jot  down  a  few 
notes.  When  you  are  called  on,  make 
a  report  on  the  program,  following  the 
rules  the  class  drew  up.  Find  out 
whether  the  class  thinks  you  know 
how  to  report  on  a  radio  program  in 
such  a  way  that  your  listeners  will  be 
able  to  judge  whether  they  too  would 
enjoy  it. 

Listen  as  others  give  their  reports  to 
see  whether  they  follow  rules.  Ex¬ 
plain,  if  you  are  called  on,  how  any  of 
the  reports  could  be  improved. 


5.  Using  What  You  Have  Learned 


To  read  to  yourself 

Review  the  work  on  announcements 
on  pages  55-56.  Then  plan  an  an¬ 
nouncement  from  the  list  below  that 
you  could  give  over  the  radio.  For 
each  of  these  you  will  need  to  use 
one  of  the  lists  of  rules  you  helped  to 
develop  in  Lessons  1,3,  and  4. 

Remember  that  radio  speakers  must 
pronounce  accurately,  use  a  pleasant 
tone,  and  speak  clearly  and  slowly 


enough  to  be  understood. 

1.  A  book  that  you  have  liked  is  being 
offered  for  sale  at  a  reduced  price. 
Make  up  any  details  you  need,  such  as 
the  publisher’s  name,  the  address  to 
which  to  write,  and  the  price. 

2..  A  new  radio  program  on  dog  train¬ 
ing  is  to  be  given  at  7:15  p.m.  Mon¬ 
days,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays.  It 
will  be  conducted  by  Colonel  James 


M.  Curtis,  well-known  trainer  of  dogs 
for  the  Army.  At  the  end  of  eight 
weeks,  listeners  who  have  trained  their 
dogs  according  to  Colonel  Curtis’s 
directions  may  compete  for  a  cup  which 
will  be  given  the  best  trained  dog. 
The  lessons  will  include  work  on 
simple  heeling,  guarding,  barking  on 
command,  staying,  and  retrieving.  Full 
directions  for  the  competition  may  be 
obtained  from  Dog  Training,  Station 

xwv. 

3 .  A  moving  picture  of  special  interest 
to  high-school  pupils  is  to  be  released 
May  30.  It  will  deal  with  the  contri¬ 
bution  to  Civilian  Defense  made  by 
the  boys  and  girls  of  Midtown.  Make 
up  any  details  you  need,  such  as  the 
names  of  a  few  characters,  actors,  and 
references  to  one  or  two  incidents. 
Name  the  theater,  time  of  perform¬ 
ance,  and  price  of  admission. 


4.  With  your  teacher’s  consent,  plan 
some  other  announcement  concerning 
a  book,  a  moving  picture,  or  a  radio 
program. 

To  give  in  class 

Try  to  secure  a  toy  microphone 
which  may  be  set  on  a  table  at  the 
front  of  the  classroom.  If  none  is 
available,  let  each  speaker  hold  a  ruler 
in  his  hand  and  talk  at  the  top  of  it. 

When  your  turn  comes,  speak 
slowly,  accurately,  and  in  a  pleasant, 
enthusiastic  tone.  The  girls  of  the 
class  should  try  to  pitch  their  voices 
low.  High  shrill  voices  are  very  un¬ 
pleasant  on  the  radio. 

Did  the  class  follow  the  rules?  Did 
the  announcements  make  you  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  books,  programs,  and 
movies?  What  rules  should  the  class 
review? 


★  ★  ★  CHAPTER  TWENTY-SIX  ★  ★  ★ 

Using  Noun  Clauses  in  Complex  Sentences 

1.  A  Test  of  Your  Ability  to  Recognize  Noun  Clauses 


To  write  by  yourself 

Head  your  paper  Noun  Clause,  Use. 
Number  down  the  left  margin  of  your 
paper  to  correspond  with  the  numbers 
of  the  sentences  below.  List  each 
noun  clause  that  you  find  in  the  sen¬ 
tence  and  tell  its  use:  subject,  direct 
object,  predicate  nominative,  object  of 
a  preposition  (telling  the  preposition), 
etc. 


1.  Tim  had  heard  that  the  picture 
was  good. 

z.  I  asked  him  what  it  was  about. 

3.  That  it  was  a  war  picture  was  all 
that  he  could  tell  me. 

4.  What  he  wanted  was  that  I  should 
go  with  him. 

5.  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  have 
enough  money. 


6.  He  asked  how  much  more  money  I 
needed. 

7.  With  what  I  had  I  needed  fifteen 
cents. 

8.  Tim  said  that  he  would  lend  who¬ 
ever  was  a  friend  of  his  that  much 
money. 

9.  That  we  should  go  that  afternoon 
was  agreed. 

10.  Tim  was  told  by  my  mother  that 


he  might  have  supper  at  my  home. 

To  correct  in  class 

As  your  teacher  or  a  classmate  reads 
the  noun  clauses  and  their  use,  mark 
with  a  cross  any  clause  or  use  which  is 
incorrect  or  any  sentence  in  which  you 
have  omitted  a  clause.  If  you  did  not 
make  a  perfect  score,  study  the  next 
lessons  carefully. 


2_.  Learning  to  Recognize  Noun  Clauses 


To  read  to  yourself 

Examine  the  following  sentences  and 
notice  in  each  how  a  clause  has  been 
substituted  for  a  noun. 

1.  His  remark  was  clear. 

What  he  said  was  clear. 

In  each  sentence  what  is  the  subject 
of  was ? 

2..  We  heard  his  remark. 

We  heard  what  he  said. 

In  each  sentence  what  is  the  direct 
object  of  heard ? 

3.  A  knife  was  his  greatest  desire. 

A  knife  was  what  he  desired  most. 
In  each  sentence  what  is  the  predi¬ 
cate  nominative? 

4.  He  gave  food  to  any  needy  person. 
He  gave  food  to  whoever  was  needy. 

In  each  sentence  what  is  the  object 
of  the  preposition  to? 

5.  The  president  wrote  every  applicant 
a  letter. 

The  president  wrote  whoever  ap¬ 
plied  a  letter. 

In  each  sentence  what  is  the  indirect 
object? 


6.  James  was  given  permission. 

James  was  told  that  he  might  go. 

In  each  sentence  what  is  the  retained 
object? 

By  comparison  of  these  pairs  of  sen¬ 
tences  you  can  observe  that  a  clause 
can  be  used  in  the  way  that  a  single 
noun  is  used. 

A  clause  used  as  a  noun  might  be 

used  in  a  sentence  is  called  a  noun 

clause. 

To  write  by  yourself 

Head  your  paper  Noun  Clause,  Use. 
Number  down  the  left  margin  of  your 
paper  to  correspond  with  the  numbers 
of  the  following  sentences.  List  the 
noun  clause  or  clauses  which  you  find 
in  each  sentence  and  tell  the  use  of 
each. 

Be  careful  not  to  include  adjective 
clauses  or  adverbial  clauses.  In  these 
sentences  a  clause  will  be  a  noun 
clause  only  if  it  has  one  of  the  uses 
which  you  have  observed  in  the  sen- 
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tences  at  the  beginning  of  this  lesson, 
i.  Very  soon  the  men  said  that  they 
were  ready  to  leave. 

2..  That  it  would  be  a  difficult  trip  was 
certain. 

3 .  The  greatest  hardship  was  that  they 
had  little  food. 

4.  Nevertheless  they  thought  that 
they  could  succeed  in  what  they  were 
undertaking. 

3.  The  captain  gave  whoever  was  in 
the  party  orders  to  dress  warmly. 

6.  Those  who  remained  behind  were 
told  that  they  should  keep  a  constant 
watch  for  airplanes. 

7.  If  one  should  appear,  they  must 
wigwag  that  they  needed  help. 

8.  Whether  an  airplane  would  come 
out  this  far  was  doubtful,  although 
everyone  hoped  that  luck  would  bring 
one. 

9.  Certainly  every  man  who  remained 
behind  prayed  that  luck  would  be  kind. 

10.  The  great  problem  was  whether 
there  were  open  leads  in  the  broken 
ice  that  our  men  must  cross. 

11.  That  there  were  no  impassable 
ones  seemed  our  only  hope. 

12..  Whatever  was  possible  would  be 
done. 

To  discuss  with  your  class 

What  is  a  noun  clause?  In  what 
ways  have  you  observed  that  a  noun 
clause  can  be  used  in  a  sentence?  How 
can  you  know  how  many  clauses  a 
sentence  contains?  How  can  you  be 
sure  that  a  clause  is  not  a  noun  clause? 
As  you  are  asked  to  do  so,  read  aloud 


the  clauses  which  you  have  chosen  as 
noun  clauses  and  tell  how  each  is  used. 
Be  ready  to  add  any  clauses  which 
have  not  been  read  or  to  point  out  any 
clauses  which  have  been  mistaken  for 
noun  clauses.  When  the  class  has 
agreed  on  all  the  noun  clauses  and  their 
use,  correct  your  paper. 

To  test  yourself 

Head  your  paper  as  before.  List  the 
noun  clauses  in  the  following  sen¬ 
tences  and  tell  the  use  of  each. 

1.  What  I  like  best  about  the  story  is 
that  it  has  plenty  of  action. 

2..  It  will  give  whoever  reads  it  plenty 
of  thrills. 

3.  Another  thing  about  what  the 
story  tells  is  that  the  events  seem 
true. 

4.  Anyone  who  likes  airplanes  will  be 
shown  what  war  flying  really  is. 

5.  What  that  little  group  of  planes 
accomplishes  is  wonderful. 

6.  That  any  men  could  live  through 
those  experiences  is  a  miracle. 

7.  Because  of  what  I  have  read  in  this 
story  I  know  that  I  want  to  be  one  of 

the  crew  of  a  Flying  Fortress. 

<• 

To  check  your  work 

As  your  teacher  or  a  classmate  reads 
the  noun  clauses  and  their  uses,  under¬ 
line  any  error  which  you  have  made. 
Then  write  the  correction  above.  If 
you  do  not  understand  why  you  were 
wrong,  ask  for  an  explanation. 

In  Exercise  I  A,  on  page  3x4,  you 
will  find  sentences  for  more  practice. 
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3-  Learning  to  Use  Words  Which  Introduce  Noun  Clauses 


To  read  to  yourself 

In  the  following  sentences  how  is 
each  italicized  word  used  in  the  clause 
to  which  it  belongs? 

i.  I  know  who  is  coming. 

z.  They  asked  whom  I  had  sent. 

3.  Jessie  wondered  what  the  score  was. 

4.  Do  you  know  which  I  want? 

5.  Do  you  know  whose  book  is  lost? 

6.  I  shall  welcome  whoever  comes. 

7.  I  shall  welcome  whomever  you  send. 

8.  Please  give  the  book  to  whoever  calls 
for  it. 

9.  Please  give  the  book  to  whomever  I 
send. 

10.  I  know  that  you  will  be  pleased. 

11.  I  wonder  whether  the  speaker  will 
come. 

ii.  Can  you  tell  me  where  he  has  gone? 
In  a  noun  clause  a  pronoun  must 

have  the  case  form  made  necessary  by 
its  use  in  the  clause.  The  pronouns  in 
the  sentences  above  are  used  as  follows: 
(1)  subject  of  is  coming ;  (z)  direct 
object  of  had  sent ;  (3)  predicate  nomi¬ 
native  after  was;  (4)  direct  object  of 
want;  (5)  adjective  modifying  book;  (6) 
subject  of  comes;  (7)  direct  object  of 
send;  (8)  subject  of  calls;  (9)  direct 
object  of  send. 

In  sentences  8  and  9  notice  that  the 
whole  clause  is  the  object  of  the  preposi¬ 
tion  to.  Then  the  case  of  the  pronoun 
is  determined  by  its  use  in  the  clause. 

In  sentences  10,  11,  and  iz  the  words 
thatf  whether ,  and  where  are  subordinat¬ 
ing  conjunctions.  That  and  whether 
have  no  use  except  to  introduce  the 


noun  clauses  in  which  they  stand. 
The  word  where  may  be  considered  a 
subordinating  conjunction  or  an  ad¬ 
verb  modifying  has  gone. 

The  pronouns  in  sentences  1  to  5  are 
called  interrogative  pronouns.  The 
pronouns  whoever  and  whichever  are 
called  indefinite  relative  pronouns. 

To  decide  by  yourself 

Read  the  following  sentences  and 
decide  which  of  the  pronoun  forms 
in  parentheses  are  correct  and  why. 
Also  prepare  to  tell  the  use  of  each 
word  in  italics. 

1.  The  committee  have  decided  (who, 
whom)  will  take  part  in  the  radio 
program. 

z.  (Who,  Whom)  they  will  choose  as 
announcer  is  not  yet  certain. 

3 .  Certainly  the  part  will  not  be  given 
to  (whomever,  whoever)  asks  for  it. 

4.  Probably  we  shall  be  satisfied  with 
(whomever,  whoever)  the  committee 
chooses. 

5.  I  want  to  know  whose  sketch  the 
players  will  present. 

6.  Betty  wonders  whether  it  will  be 
hers. 

7.  She  thinks  that  she  would  like  the 
leading  part. 

8.  (Whoever,  Whomever)  the  commit¬ 
tee  considers  most  able  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  chosen. 

9.  At  least  I  know  (who,  whom)  I 
should  choose. 

10.  I  should  give  it  to  (whoever, 
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whomever)  has  the  best  radio  person¬ 
ality. 

ii.  I  should  decide  on  (whoever, 
whomever)  I  should  choose  by  listen¬ 
ing  to  various  persons. 

12..  I  think  that  the  committee  should 
hear  the  candidates  over  a  loud¬ 
speaker. 

13.  Then  they  should  choose  (who¬ 
ever,  whomever)  seemed  most  pleasing. 

14.  I  wonder  whether  the  committee 
has  thought  of  this  method. 

15.  Perhaps  they  have  already  decided 
(who,  whom)  they  consider  best. 

To  discuss  with  your  class 

When  a  pronoun  is  used  in  a  noun 
clause,  how  is  the  proper  case  deter¬ 
mined?  Does  any  word  outside  the 
noun  clause  influence  the  case  of  the 
pronoun  in  the  clause?  When  a  clause 
is  used  as  the  object  of  a  preposition, 
what  error  are  you  most  likely  to  make 
in  the  case  of  the  pronoun? 

As  you  are  called  on,  tell  which 
choice  you  have  made  and  why,  or 
tell  the  use  of  the  italic  word  in  the 
sentence.  If  you  do  not  agree  with 
the  choice  made,  be  ready  to  say  why. 
Underline  any  error  which  you  have 
made  and  write  the  correction  above. 

If  your  teacher  asks  you  to  do  so, 
tell  how  each  noun  clause  in  the  sen¬ 
tence  is  used. 

To  test  yourself 

Copy  the  following  sentences,  mak¬ 
ing  correct  choices.  Write  S  over 
each  simple  subject  and  P  over  each 


word  of  the  predicate  or  each  word  in 
a  verb  phrase.  Underline  each  noun 
clause,  but  not  any  other  clause.  Draw 
a  circle  around  each  word  used  as  a 
subordinating  conjunction  introducing 
a  noun  clause. 

1.  In  the  book  which  I  have  just  read 
I  have  found  a  man  (who,  whom)  I 
admire. 

i.  He  inspired  (whomever,  whoever) 
he  met. 

3.  When  he  was  present,  men  knew 
that  they  had  a  leader. 

4.  He  apparently  knew  at  once  (who, 
whom)  he  could  trust. 

3.  To  (whoever,  whomever)  he  gave 
an  office  he  gave  full  power. 

6.  In  this  way  he  soon  knew  (who, 
whom)  he  could  not  rely  on  for  good 
judgment. 

7.  (Whoever,  Whomever)  he  had  to  re¬ 
move  was  still  his  friend,  for  men  real¬ 
ized  his  fairness. 

8.  He  never  gave  good  positions  to 
(whoever,  whomever)  he  liked  best 
personally. 

9.  (Whoever,  Whomever)  he  consid¬ 
ered  best  qualified  was  the  one  chosen. 

10.  I  admire  a  man  who  can  be  so 
just. 

As  your  teacher  or  a  classmate  reads 
the  correct  answers,  mark  with  a  cross 
any  error  on  your  paper.  Then  write 
the  correction  above  or  underline  the 
correct  clause.  If  you  do  not  under¬ 
stand  your  error,  ask  for  an  explana¬ 
tion. 

For  more  practice  turn  to  Exercise 
I  B,  on  page  314. 
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4.  Introducing  Noun  Clauses  Correctly  and 
Reviewing  Interjections 


To  read  to  yourself 

In  using  words  to  introduce  noun 
clauses,  you  should  avoid  certain  errors, 
i.  Do  not  say  reason  was  because. 
Incorrect:  The  reason  for  his  success  was 
because  he  had  an  amazing 
memory. 

Correct:  The  reason  for  his  success  was 
that  he  had  an  amazing 
memory. 

2_.  Do  not  use  as,  where ,  or  how  after  the 
verbs  know ,  hear,  or  read  when  the  sub¬ 
ordinating  conjunction  that  is  meant. 
Incorrect:  I  read  in  the  paper  where  you 
were  going  away. 

I  heard  how  you  were  in 
Chicago  yesterday. 

I  don’t  know  as  I  can  find 
your  house. 

Correct:  I  read  in  the  paper  that  you 
were  going  away. 

I  heard  that  you  were  in 
Chicago  yesterday. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  find 
your  house. 

3.  Never  use  the  expression  different 
than ;  say  different  from. 

Incorrect:  This  weather  is  different  than 
what  we  expected. 

Correct:  This  weather  is  different  from 
what  we  expected. 

4.  Whether  is  preferred  to  if  in  intro¬ 
ducing  a  noun  clause. 

Doubtful  use:  Do  you  know  if  he  will 

come  today? 

Preferred:  Do  you  know  whether 

he  will  come  today? 


To  decide  by  yourself 

Decide  what  changes  should  be 
made  in  the  following  sentences  in 
order  to  remove  all  errors.  As  a  re¬ 
view,  decide  also  what  words  are  used 
as  interjections. 

1.  Sometimes  when  I  am  fastening  the 
catch  on  this  wrist  watch,  I,  ouch! 
pinch  my  wrist. 

2..  Oh,  I  don’t  know  as  I  can  ever  learn 
to  fasten  the  thing  right. 

3.  Last  night  I  read  in  the  paper  how 
we  can  expect  rain  today. 

4.  What,  didn’t  you  read  where  John 
had  won  the  prize? 

5.  Shucks,  Jim  can’t  do  anything 
different  than  what  he  is  doing. 

6.  Wow!  did  you  read  where  our  men 
had  taken  ten  thousand  prisoners? 

7.  Heavens,  don’t  you  know  if  you  can 
go  this  afternoon? 

8.  Great  Scott!  isn’t  the  weather  ever 
different  than  what  it  is  today? 

9.  Land’s  sakes!  I  didn’t  know  as 
anyone  was  near  me. 

10.  Hurrah!  I’ve  just  read  how  Jim  is 
safely  home  again. 

To  discuss  with  your  class 

As  you  are  asked  to  do  so,  read  a  sen¬ 
tence,  making  necessary  corrections. 
Tell  what  word  is  used  as  an  interjec¬ 
tion.  If  you  made  an  error,  cross  it 
out  and  write  the  correction  above. 

To  test  yourself 

Copy  the  following  sentences,  mak- 
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in g  necessary  corrections  and  supplying 
necessary  punctuation.  If  you  have 
forgotten  how  to  punctuate  interjec¬ 
tions,  review  page  105. 

1.  Bah  I  can’t  never  seem  to  do  any¬ 
thing  different  than  what  I’m  doing, 
i.  Pshaw  didn’t  you  read  where  the 
Giants  had  lost  again  yesterday? 

3.  Then  zip  the  whole  pie  slipped 
from  out  of  the  pan. 

4.  Aha  at  last  George  is  wearing  a  tie 
different  than  what  he  usually  sports. 

5.  Oh  didn’t  you  hear  where  we  had 
moved  to  the  next  block? 

6.  This  book  has  an  ending  different 
than  what  I  had  expected. 

7.  Aw  I  heard  as  the  team  isn’t  going 
to  practice  no  more. 


8.  What  don’t  you  know  if  your  car 
will  run  or  not? 

9.  Oh  I’d  like  a  dress  different  than 
what  she  wears. 

10.  Ouch  don’t  you  know  as  you  are 
hurting  me? 

To  correct  your  work 

As  your  teacher  or  a  classmate  reads 
the  sentences  in  correct  form,  indicat¬ 
ing  the  punctuation  and  the  words 
used  as  interjections,  mark  with  a  cross 
any  error  on  your  paper.  Underline 
the  error  and  write  the  correction 
above  it. 

In  Exercise  I  C  on  page  315  you  will 
find  more  sentences  on  which  to  prac¬ 
tice. 


5.  Learning  Other  Uses  of  Noun  Clauses 


To  read  to  yourself 

Compare  the  following  sentences: 

1.  Her  friends  were  certain  of  her 
success. 

2..  Her  friends  were  certain  that  she 
would  succeed. 

3 .  Are  you  sure  about  the  ending? 

4.  Are  you  sure  how  the  story  will 
end? 

In  sentences  1  and  3  you  see  the  nouns 
success  and  ending  used  as  the  objects 
of  the  prepositions  of  and  about.  In 
sentences  2.  and  4  noun  clauses  have 
been  used  instead  of  the  nouns  success 
and  ending.  No  prepositions  are  used 
to  connect  the  noun  clauses  with  the 
words  certain  and  sure,  which  they 
modify.  In  such  sentences  the  noun 
clause  is  said  to  be  the  object  of  an 


omitted  preposition. 

This  construction  is  often  found 
after  the  adjectives  certain ,  sure ,  glad , 
sorry,  and  others  of  similar  meaning. 

In  the  following  sentence  how  is  the 
clause  that  he  had  arrived  used? 

The  news  that  he  had  arrived  soon 
spread. 

In  this  sentence  is  the  word  that  the 
subject?  Is  it  the  object  or  the  predi¬ 
cate  nominative  or  the  object  of  a  prep¬ 
osition?  He  is  the  subject  of  the  clause. 
Had  arrived  cannot  have  an  object  or 
predicate  nominative.  The  word  that 
has  no  use  except  to  introduce  the 
clause.  That  is  a  subordinating  con¬ 
junction.  The  clause  that  he  had  ar¬ 
rived  is  a  noun  clause  in  apposition 
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with  news. 

Now  look  at  the  word  that  in  the 
following  sentence: 

The  news  that  he  brought  soon 
spread. 

In  this  sentence  the  word  that  is  a 
relative  pronoun  used  as  the  direct 
object  of  brought.  The  clause  that  he 
brought  is  a  relative  clause  used  as  an 
adjective  to  modify  news. 

If  a  clause  is  a  noun  clause,  the  word 
that  has  no  use  except  to  introduce  the 
clause.  If  the  clause  is  a  relative 
clause,  the  word  that  will  be  the  sub¬ 
ject,  the  direct  object,  the  predicate 
nominative,  or  the  object  of  a  preposi¬ 
tion. 

If  a  noun  clause  used  as  an  appositive 
is  non-restrictive,  it  is  set  off  by  com¬ 
mas. 

Exam-pie:  This  amazing  news,  that  we 
could  broadcast  our  play, 
was  greeted  with  loud  ap¬ 
plause. 

How  is  the  noun  clause  that  I  liked 
the  book  used  in  the  following  sentence? 

It  is  surprising  that  I  liked  the 
book. 

What  is  surprising?  That  I  liked  the 
book  is  surprising.  The  noun  clause  is 
the  real  subject  of  the  sentence.  The 
word  it ,  which  fills  in  the  place  of  the 
subject  when  the  subject  is  moved  to 
the  end  of  the  sentence,  is  called  an  ex¬ 
pletive ,  or  fill-in  word.  Sentences  built 
with  the  expletive  it  standing  first  are 
usual. 

To  write  by  yours  el f 

Head  your  paper  Noun  Clause,  Use. 
Number  down  the  left  margin  of  your 


paper  to  correspond  with  the  numbers 
of  the  sentences  below.  List  the  noun 
clauses  in  the  sentences  and  tell  the  use 
of  each. 

i .  The  news  that  unidentified  airplanes 
were  approaching  seemed  incredible. 
z.  Everyone  was  certain  that  the  man 
must  be  mistaken. 

3.  It  was  unbelievable  that  the  enemy 
would  strike  without  a  declaration 
of  war. 

4.  Such  an  announcement  as  this,  that 
we  were  actually  in  danger,  was 
beyond  reason. 

5.  Even  when  we  saw  that  the  giant 
V  was  coming  toward  us,  we  were  pos¬ 
itive  that  the  planes  must  be  our  own. 

6.  Our  confidence  that  no  one  would 
dare  to  attack  us  was  too  strong. 

7.  Only  when  the  bombs  began  to  fall 
did  we  realize  that  we  were  wrong. 

8.  Then  the  message  that  we  were  be¬ 
ing  attacked  was  flashed  to  the  world. 

9.  To  describe  all  that  happened  while 
we  watched  what  was  being  done  to  us 
is  impossible. 

10.  Every  second  each  one  of  us  was 
sure  that  his  turn  would  come  next. 

11.  Indeed  it  was  amazing  that  one  of 
us  escaped  that  hail  of  destruction. 
iz.  Each  one  of  us  tried  to  do  what  he 
could,  but  the  conviction  that  we 
could  do  little  or  nothing  grew  with 
each  passing  second. 

To  discuss  with  your  class 

As  you  are  called  on,  tell  the  noun 
clauses  that  you  found  and  the  use  of 
each.  Correct  errors  which  you  made, 
and  ask  for  any  explanation  that  you 
need. 


To  use  nouns  instead  of  noun  clauses 

Each  noun  clause  in  the  following 
sentences  can  be  replaced  by  a  noun. 
Rewrite  the  sentences,  using  in  place  of 
each  noun  clause  a  noun  which  conveys 
the  same  meaning.  You  may  use  an 
adjective  to  modify  the  noun. 

Example:  What  the  donkey  did  amused 
us. 

The  donkey’s  action  amused 
us. 

i.  What  the  committee  decided  dis¬ 
pleased  all  of  us. 

z.  We  were  certain  that  he  would  ap¬ 
prove. 

3.  The  news  that  he  had  arrived  sud¬ 
denly  amazed  his  friends. 

4.  What  he  was  wearing  around  his 
waist  to  keep  his  trousers  from  falling 
down  was  made  of  black  leather. 

5.  We  heard  of  what  he  had  done  in 
the  way  of  not  being  honest. 

6.  I  believe  in  what  one  does  in  the 
way  of  being  loyal  to  his  country  and 
showing  devotion  to  it. 

7.  No  one  likes  what  he  says  in  order 


to  try  to  account  for  his  not  doing 
things  that  he  ought  to  have  done. 

8.  What  he  does  in  the  way  of  behav¬ 
ing  rudely  offends  everyone. 

9.  I  have  always  liked  what  she  does 
in  the  way  of  being  kind  to  everyone 
around  her. 

10.  Have  you  heard  of  what  he  has 
done  in  the  way  of  accomplishing 
something? 

To  compare  your  ideas 

As  your  teacher  or  a  classmate  reads 
the  sentences  with  possible  noun  sub¬ 
stitutions,  check  any  sentence  of  yours 
which  does  not  agree  with  the  one 
read.  Then  if  you  think  that  the  noun 
which  you  have  chosen  is  correct,  ask 
permission  to  read  your  sentence.  If 
the  class  agrees  with  you,  you  may 
consider  it  correct.  Cross  out  any 
error  which  you  have  made  and  write 
the  correction  above  it. 

For  more  practice  on  noun  clauses 
turn  to  Exercise  I  D  on  page  3Z5. 


★  ★  ★  CHAPTER  TWENTY-SEVEN  ★  ★  ★ 

Using  Compound-Complex  Sentences 

1.  A  Test  of  Your  Ability  to  Recognize  Kinds  of  Sentences 


To  do  by  yourself 

Head  your  paper  Kind  of  Sentence, 
Number  of  Principal  Clauses,  Num¬ 
ber  of  Subordinate  Clauses.  Number 
down  the  left  margin  of  your  paper 
to  correspond  with  the  numbers  of  the 
sentences.  Then  tell  whether  the  sen¬ 


tence  is  simple,  complex,  compound,  or 
compound-complex,  and  after  each 
number  give  the  other  required  infor¬ 
mation. 

1.  This  book  about  modern  inventors 
will  interest  anyone  who  likes  to  know 
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about  the  origins  of  the  things  which 
we  see  and  use  every  day. 
i.  It  tells  about  the  origins  of  the  sew¬ 
ing  machine,  the  steam  engine,  the 
Pullman  car,  the  street  railways,  the 
automobile,  and  many  other  things, 
and  gives  some  interesting  stories  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  inventors. 

3 .  It  may  surprise  you  to  learn  that  the 
Egyptians  centuries  ago  may  have  used 
a  vehicle  somewhat  like  the  bicycle 
or  that  Columbus  and  his  men  found 
the  natives  of  the  New  World  playing 
with  a  rubber  ball. 

4.  Sometimes  inventors  were  consid¬ 
ered  insane,  and  men  laughed  at  them; 
sometimes  their  inventions  were  de¬ 
stroyed  and  the  inventors  had  to  flee 
for  their  lives. 

5.  In  days  when  men  were  not  so  used 
to  machinery  as  we  are  now,  they  op¬ 
posed  anything  that  was  new,  and 
often  they  regarded  it  as  a  thing  which 
would  deprive  them  of  work. 


6.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  in  the 
early  days  of  the  steam  locomotive  a 
man  carrying  a  red  flag  had  to  walk 
ahead  of  the  locomotive  to  warn  the 
people. 

7.  Even  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  horses  and  mules  frequently 
feared  bicycles,  and  the  rider  had  to 
dismount  and  hide  his  wheel  while 
the  frightened  animals  went  by. 

8.  The  pictures  in  this  book  are  very 
interesting,  for  they  show  the  many 
varieties  and  forms  along  the  way  to 
the  product  so  familiar  to  our  eyes 
today. 

To  correct  your  work 

As  your  teacher  or  a  classmate  reads 
the  correct  answers,  place  a  cross  over 
any  error  that  you  made.  Try  to  see 
why  you  were  wrong  or  what  clauses 
you  did  not  observe.  If  you  need  help, 
ask  for  it. 


2..  Reviewing  Kinds  of  Sentences  and  Clauses 


To  write  by  yourself 

Head  your  paper  Kind  of  Sentence, 
Principal  Clause,  Subordinate  Clause, 
Use.  Down  the  left  margin  of  your 
paper  write  the  numbers  of  the  sen¬ 
tences  and  beside  the  numbers  give  the 
required  information.  Under  Kind  of 
Sentence,  tell  whether  it  is  simple, 
compound,  complex,  or  compound- 
complex.  Under  Use  tell  the  use  of 
each  subordinate  clause.  To  save 
space,  you  may  indicate  each  clause  by 
setting  down  the  first  word,  then  a 
dash,  and  then  the  last  word. 


1 .  I  like  this  book,  for  I  am  sure  that  it 
has  taught  me  how  a  man  becomes  a 
hero  when  he  thinks  that  he  is  only 
doing  his  duty. 

1.  None  of  the  men  in  the  story  would 
have  considered  himself  a  hero;  he 
would  have  thought  himself  just  a  man 
scared  to  death. 

3.  Despite  his  fright,  however,  he  did 
what  was  expected  of  him;  and  he  kept 
on  doing  it  until  the  job  was  finished. 

4.  Then  perhaps  he  looked  back  and 
wondered  just  what  had  made  him 
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able  to  keep  on. 

5 .  I  wonder  what  I  should  have  done  if 
I  had  been  there,  and  I  hope  that  1 
should  have  been  able  to  do  as  well  as 
those  men  did. 

6.  Would  you  have  shivered  while 
you  watched  the  bombardment  which 
was  preparing  for  the  landing? 

7.  As  you  climbed  down  into  the 
landing  barge,  would  you  have  been 
nervous,  or  would  you  have  been  so 
eager  and  excited  that  you  forgot 
your  own  feelings  entirely? 

8.  When  you  jumped  on  shore  and 
heard  the  bullets  sing  past,  could  you 
have  kept  on  going  without  thinking 
too  much  about  what  might  happen 
to  you? 

9.  When  the  bombers  came  over  and 
you  dropped  behind  the  nearest  cover 
which  you  could  find,  would  you  feel 
helpless? 

10.  Do  you  suppose  that  you  could 
crouch  in  a  fox  hole  while  a  bomb 
went  off  near  you,  and  then  could 
you  run  out  to  pull  in  some  fellow 


who  had  been  hurt? 

11.  Those  men  never  seemed  to  think 
of  themselves,  but  always  their  minds 
were  on  the  other  fellow  in  need  of 
help. 

12..  When  they  were  called  on  to  attack, 
they  plunged  in  and  never  stopped  to 
think  that  they  were  in  danger. 

13 .  One  man  said  that  he  was  scared  to 
death  but  that  he  just  stuck  his  teeth 
together  and  kept  on  going. 

14.  I  think  that  the  man  who  is  scared 
but  doesn’t  run  is  the  greatest  hero  of 
all. 

To  discuss  with  your  class 

Help  your  class  to  decide  on  the 
kinds  of  sentences,  the  clauses,  and  the 
use  of  each  clause.  When  a  decision 
has  been  reached  about  each  sentence, 
correct  your  work  if  necessary.  If  you 
have  any  difficulty  in  understanding 
why  you  were  wrong,  ask  for  an  ex¬ 
planation. 

For  more  practice  turn  to  Exercise 
II  A  on  page  3 2.6. 


Can  you  express  the  ideas  of  these  three  pictures  in  a  compound-complex  sentence7. 


3-  Reviewing  the  Punctuation  of  Clauses 


To  write  by  yourself 

Copy  the  following  sentences,  in¬ 
serting  all  necessary  punctuation.  Be 
ready  to  say  why  you  have  used  each 
punctuation  mark.  You  will  need  to 
keep  in  mind  most  of  the  punctuation 
rules  that  you  have  learned, 
i.  While  the  storm  was  still  raging 
outside  Helen  who  insisted  on  ac¬ 
companying  me  and  I  felt  our  way 
through  the  black  hallway. 
z.  In  the  living  room  from  which  the 
sounds  were  coming  there  seemed  to  be 
nothing  moving  although  we  were 
sure  that  some  animal  our  dog  per¬ 
haps  was  there. 

3 .  As  we  approached  the  door  a  gust  of 
wind  came  through  the  door  which 
began  to  swing  shut  in  our  faces. 

4.  The  window  we  decided  must  be 
open  although  it  had  been  shut  before 
the  lights  went  out. 

5.  This  discovery  amazed  us  for  we  did 
not  think  that  the  boys  rascals  though 
they  were  would  try  to  play  tricks  on 
us  during  such  a  drenching  rain  which 
would  have  soaked  them  to  the  skin  if 
they  had  gone  out. 

6.  If  they  had  not  opened  the  window 
someone  or  something  else  had  done 
so  but  who  or  what  could  it  have  been? 

7.  Just  then  a  grunt  a  scratching  and  a 
bump  came  from  the  far  corner  where 
ordinarily  a  big  chair  had  stood. 

8.  I  gave  a  little  scream  but  Helen  just 
grabbed  my  arm  and  hung  on. 

9.  Do  you  suppose  that  it  s  Lady 
Walter’s  dog  she  whispered. 


10.  No  I  answered  for  1  did  not  think 
that  Lady  who  never  left  Walter  would 
be  here  in  the  room  alone. 

11.  Then  I  thought  that  Helen  might 
be  right  about  Lady  she  always 
crawled  behind  a  chair  during  thunder 
storms  of  which  she  was  mortally 
afraid. 

iz.  Just  then  the  lights  flashed  on  and 
we  jumped  at  the  glare. 

13.  Then  we  could  see  objects  in  the 
room  and  how  disgusted  we  were! 

14.  Up  from  behind  the  chair  came  Sis 
who  had  been  asleep  upstairs  when 
the  storm  came  on  and  whom  we  had 
forgotten. 

15.  She  had  heard  us  in  the  hallway 
sneaked  down  the  back  stairs  opened 
the  window  to  fool  us  and  hidden  be¬ 
hind  the  chair. 

16.  She  took  one  look  at  Helen  who 
was  standing  with  her  mouth  wide 
open  and  burst  out  with  a  squeal  of 
delight. 

f 

To  discuss  with  your  class 

When  you  are  asked  to  read  a  sen¬ 
tence,  do  so,  naming  each  mark  of 
punctuation  as  you  come  to  it  in  the 
sentence.  Tell  why  that  mark  of 
punctuation  has  been  used.  Draw  a 
circle  around  any  mark  of  punctuation 
which  is  incorrect  on  your  paper  and 
around  any  mark  of  punctuation  which 
you  insert  in  correction. 

If  you  need  more  practice,  turn  to 
Exercise  II  B  on  page  3 z~j. 
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More  Practice 


A.  Head  your  paper  Noun  Clause,  Use. 
List  each  noun  clause  in  the  following 
sentences  and  tell  how  it  is  used, 
i.  I  wonder  whether  any  one  of  you 
has  read  this  article, 
x.  What  it  suggests  is  that  we  become 
farmers  this  summer. 

3.  We  all  know  that  help  is  scarce  on 
the  farms. 

4.  The  question  that  concerns  us  is  can 
we  do  farm  work? 

5.  Whether  we  want  to  spend  our 
vacations  in  farm  work  is  not  im¬ 
portant. 

6.  The  important  point  is  whether  we 
want  food  for  next  winter. 

7.  I  suggest  that  we  make  a  list  of 
those  willing  to  go. 

8.  On  the  list  each  one  can  tell  what 
farm  experience  he  has  had. 

9.  I  know  the  man  who  is  recruiting 
volunteers  in  this  area. 

10.  He  will  send  whoever  volunteers  a 
card. 

11.  On  that  card  each  volunteer  can 
tell  to  what  part  of  the  state  he  prefers 
to  go. 

ix.  Whatever  farmer  needs  help  has 
already  filed  his  application. 

13.  The  volunteer  will  be  assigned  to 
whoever  needs  him  in  whatever  part  of 
the  state  he  mentions  on  his  applica¬ 
tion. 

14.  That  we  shall  have  to  work  long 
hours  is  certain. 

15.  We  shall  know,  however,  that  we 
are  helping  to  win  the  war. 


I 

When  you  have  listed  the  clauses  and 
their  use,  ask  your  teacher  or  a  class¬ 
mate  to  mark  any  errors  on  your  paper. 
Try  to  see  what  is  wrong.  If  you  do 
not  understand,  ask  for  further  help. 

B.  Read  the  following  sentences  and 
decide  which  of  the  pronoun  forms  are 
correct  and  why.  Also  decide  how 
each  italicized  word  is  used.  Then 
head  your  paper  Pronoun  or  Italicized 
Word,  Use,  Noun  Clause,  Use.  List 
the  pronouns,  italicized  words,  and 
noun  clauses  and  tell  how  each  is  used. 
1.  Mr.  Burney  is  wondering  (who, 
whom)  of  us  he  can  employ  this 
summer. 

x.  He  is  willing  to  give  a  job  to  (whom¬ 
ever,  whoever)  is  qualified  for  one. 

3.  (Whoever,  Whomever)  he  employs 
will  be  treated  well. 

4.  I  can  guess  how  he  will  choose. 

5.  In  the  first  place  he  will  interview 
(whoever,  whomever)  the  principal 
says  can  be  trusted. 

6.  From  the  group  of  those  inter¬ 
viewed  he  will  select  (whoever,  whom¬ 
ever)  he  considers  best  qualified. 

7.  He  will  not  give  a  job  to  (whom¬ 
ever,  whoever)  asks  for  one. 

8.  He  knows  that  he  can  employ  only 
ambitious  young  people. 

9.  Also  he  must  consider  whether  they 
can  learn  quickly. 

10.  For  this  he  will  need  to  know 
(who,  whom)  has  been  given  good 
grades. 
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ii.  More  than  this,  he  will  have  to 
consider  which  candidates  have  most 
attractive  personalities, 
ix.  (Whoever,  Whomever)  Mr. 
Burney  employs  will  have  to  meet 
many  different  types  of  persons. 

13.  Therefore  this  young  person  must 
have  a  personality  likely  to  please 
(whoever,  whomever)  he  meets. 

14.  One  attractive  feature  of  Mr. 
Burney’s  plan  is  that  he  always  gives  a 
bonus  to  (whoever,  whomever)  makes 
more  than  his  quota  of  sales. 

15 .  This  bonus  gives  (whoever,  whom¬ 
ever)  gets  it  a  very  pleasant  reward. 

Ask  your  teacher  or  a  classmate  to 
read  your  work  and  mark  any  errors. 
Correct  them  if  you  can  see  what  is 
wrong.  If  not,  ask  for  an  explanation. 

C.  Rewrite  the  following  sentences, 
correcting  all  errors.  Underline  each 
interjection. 

1.  I  don’t  know  as  I  want  to  take  part 
in  the  radio  play. 

2.  I  have  read  where  actors  are  some¬ 
times  so  frightened  before  a  micro¬ 
phone  that  they  can’t  speak. 

3.  Whew!  What  a  sensation  that 
would  be! 

4.  Certainly  acting  without  an  audi¬ 
ence  is  different  than  anything  I’ve  ever 
done. 

5.  Shucks,  now  that  I  think  about  it,  I 
don’t  know  as  it  would  be  very  hard. 

6.  Aw,  I  wonder  if  I’m  wrong  after  all. 

7.  I  read  in  the  paper  yesterday  where 
young  actors  often  get  good  com¬ 
mercial  jobs. 

8.  I  don’t  know  as  I  should  make 
good,  but,  pshaw,  it’s  worth  a  trial. 


9.  Anyway  I’ve  been  told  how  you 
don’t  have  to  memorize  your  lines. 

10.  That  is  something  different  than 
what  we  have  to  do  on  the  stage. 

11.  I’ve  read,  however,  where  you 
have  to  be  careful  not  to  rattle  your 
script. 

12.  Huh,  I  don’t  know  as  that  would 
be  too  hard. 

13.  I’ve  been  told  as  the  director  is 
willing  to  give  anyone  a  trial. 

14.  Humph,  I  might  as  well  see  if  I 
can  get  a  part. 

13.  I  don’t  see  as  I’ve  got  anything  to 
lose  even  if  I  don’t  succeed. 

D.  Head  your  paper  Noun  Clause,  Use. 
List  all  noun  clauses  in  the  following 
sentences  and  tell  the  use  of  each.  Be 
careful  not  to  include  relative  or  ad¬ 
verbial  clauses. 

1.  The  announcement  that  a  circus 
was  coming  was  good  news  to  us  all. 

2.  Each  one  was  certain  that  he 
wanted  to  see  it. 

3.  No  one,  however,  was  sure  that  he 
would  have  enough  money. 

4.  A  man  that  knew  the  employment 
manager  of  the  circus  told  us  that  he 
was  sure  that  we  could  earn  our  admis¬ 
sion. 

5.  This  news  that  we  might  get  jobs 
filled  us  with  joy. 

6.  We  were  told  that  the  employment 
manager  would  be  on  the  circus 
ground  during  the  day  before  the  circus 
came. 

7.  The  automobile  that  he  would  use 
would  be  painted  yellow  so  that 
everyone  would  know  that  he  was  the 
man  to  whom  to  apply. 
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8.  We  were  sorry  that  we  had  to  wait 
a  whole  month  before  circus  day. 

9.  While  we  were  waiting,  a  report 
that  the  circus  might  not  come  was 
heard,  but  we  soon  learned  that  it 
was  false. 

10.  You  can  imagine  that  we  were  glad 
that  it  was  not  true. 

11.  At  last  the  day  that  we  had  waited 
for  arrived,  and  we  went  to  the  circus 
lot  to  see  what  the  manager  would  do 
for  us. 


11.  When  he  looked  at  us,  he  said  that 
he  was  not  sure  that  he  had  jobs  for  all 
of  us. 

13.  It  was  certain  that  he  needed 
twenty  boys;  perhaps  he  could  use 
more. 

14.  The  fear  that  some  of  us  might  not 
be  employed  made  our  hearts  sink. 

13.  I  am  glad  that  I  can  tell  you  that 
we  all  did  get  jobs  and  that  we  all  saw 
the  circus. 


A.  Head  your  paper  Kind  of  Sentence, 
Principal  Clauses,  Subordinate  Clauses, 
Use.  Tell  what  kind  of  sentence  each 
of  the  following  is:  simple,  compound, 
complex,  compound-complex.  List 
each  principal  clause  and  each  sub¬ 
ordinate  clause.  Tell  the  use  of  each 
subordinate  clause.  You  may  save 
space  by  writing  the  first  word  of  a 
clause,  then  a  dash,  and  then  the  last 
word  of  the  clause. 

1.  With  each  man  carrying  his  heavy 
pack  and  his  weapon,  the  little  party 
set  off  into  the  jungle,  two  native 
guides  leading  the  way. 

2..  Not  a  man  knew  just  where  he  was 
going,  but  all  trusted  the  guides,  who 
evidently  hated  the  enemy  enough  to 
be  faithful. 

3.  In  almost  dead  silence  they  made 
their  way  along  an  old  jungle  trail, 
which  now  and  then  the  guides  had  to 
reopen  with  their  long  knives. 

4.  The  day  was  hot,  the  men  were  wet 
with  perspiration,  and  the  insects  bit 
ferociously. 


5.  Toward  evening  they  came  to  an 
open  spot,  where  they  stopped,  ate 
their  slender  rations,  and  lay  down 
for  whatever  sleep  they  could  get. 

6.  When  the  first  light  came,  they 
were  on  their  way  again,  but  now  they 
traveled  even  more  cautiously. 

7.  Just  before  noon  the  guides  halted 
and  passed  back  a  whispered  message 
that  the  objective  was  near. 

8.  The  young  lieutenant  in  command 
slipped  ahead  and  looked  over  the 
situation. 

9.  In  a  little  clearing  was  the  radio 
station  which  the  party  was  to  destroy, 
and  near  it  was  a  low  building  which 
apparently  was  a  mess  hall. 

10.  The  lieutenant  slipped  back  and 
passed  the  word  that  the  men  were  to 
spread  out,  set  up  their  machine  guns, 
and  wait  until  the  last  little  brown 
figure  had  gone  into  the  hall. 

11.  Then  he  would  give  the  signal  for 
them  to  fire. 

12..  The  signal  came,  the  guns  crackled, 
and  the  job  was  done. 
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13.  Not  a  man  in  the  party  was 
harmed,  and  the  radio  station  which 
had  been  of  so  much  use  to  the  enemy 
could  now  be  destroyed. 

14.  The  victory  was  complete. 

B.  Copy  the  following  sentences  and 
supply  all  necessary  marks  of  punctua¬ 
tion. 

1.  Although  the  pay  was  attractive 
we  were  doubtful  for  we  were  not 
attracted  to  Mr.  Byepass  who  seemed 
rather  harsh 

z.  After  hesitating  a  little  we  did  sign 
up  with  him  we  needed  money  too 
badly  to  refuse 

3.  Without  doubt  he  realized  our  need 
therefore  he  drove  a  rather  hard 
bargain  which  made  us  all  angry 

4.  We  were  to  meet  next  morning  at 
Chelmston  which  was  a  little  town 
about  a  mile  away  and  there  we  were 
to  take  a  bus  to  Nolton  near  which  the 
camp  was  located 

3.  The  next  morning  came  it  was  rainy 
and  cold 

6.  Nevertheless  we  were  at  the  bus  on 
time  for  we  knew  that  no  one  would 
wait  for  us 

7.  We  reached  the  camp  about  noon 


and  there  much  to  our  surprise  we 
found  waiting  a  good  hot  dinner  which 
we  ate  with  delight 

8.  Although  we  were  a  little  stiff  from 
the  ride  and  sleepy  because  of  our 
early  arising  we  were  ready  for  work 
since  we  wanted  to  earn  as  much  as 
possible 

9.  Mr.  Byepass  who  now  seemed  very 
cordial  led  us  into  his  woods  which  he 
called  Merryknoll  where  men  had 
been  cutting  cord  wood 

10.  If  we  had  expected  plenty  of  work 
we  were  not  disappointed  for  our  job 
was  to  collect  and  stack  near  the  road 
the  wood  which  had  been  cut 

11.  By  six  o’clock  we  were  tired  and 
we  welcomed  the  appearance  of  the 
cook  who  called  come  and  get  it 

12..  By  eight  o’clock  we  were  in  bed 
but  two  screech  owls  kept  me  awake 
for  an  hour 

13.  For  three  days  we  kept  up  the  job 
and  Mr.  Byepass  who  proved  to  be 
very  agreeable  praised  our  work 

14.  When  we  had  piled  up  all  the  wood 
he  paid  us  off  and  surprised  us  by  giv¬ 
ing  us  each  a  dollar  bonus  for  which 
we  returned  a  hearty  cheer 


For  Study  and  Better  Reading 


i.  A  Test  to  Find  Out  How  Much  You  Discover  as  You  Read 


To  read  and  write  by  yourself 

Read  the  following  passage.  Then 
write  the  answers  to  the  questions 
that  follow  it. 

“I  have  heard  even  in  the  quiet 
cloisters  of  these  new  and  dreadful 
engines,”  quoth  Alleyne.  ‘‘It  is  said, 
though  I  can  scarce  get  myself  to  be¬ 
lieve  it,  that  they  will  send  a  ball 
twice  as  far  as  a  bowman  can  shoot  his 
shaft  and  with  such  force  as  to  break 
through  armor  of  proof. 

“True  enough,  my  lad.  But  while 
the  armorer  is  dropping  in  his  devil’s 
dust,  and  dropping  his  ball,  and  light¬ 
ing  his  flambeau,  I  can  very  easily 
loose  six  shafts,  or  eight  maybe,  so  he 
hath  no  great  advantage  after  all.” 
i.  What  are  the  characters  talking 
about? 

2..  If  the  word  engine  does  not  mean 
stationary  engine  or  locomotive,  what 
is  its  meaning? 

3.  What  process  did  a  man  go  through 
in  using  the  engine? 

4.  What  was  the  attitude  of  the  second 
speaker  toward  the  engine?  Was  he  in 
awe  of  it,  or  did  he  think  lightly  of  it? 
What  part  of  the  passage  tells  you? 

5.  Did  the  second  speaker  regard  the 
engine  as  commonplace  or  was  there 


something  almost  supernatural  about 
it?  What  words  tell  you? 

6.  What  is  the  time  of  the  story? 

7.  How  were  men  of  the  time  armed? 

8.  What  synonym  for  said  can  you  find 
in  the  passage?  What  impression  does 
it  convey  to  you? 

9.  How  would  you  expect  the  charac¬ 
ters  to  be  dressed? 

10.  What  type  of  story  would  you  ex¬ 
pect:  a  mystery,  a  story  of  ancient 
Rome  or  Greece,  a  story  of  the  early 
American  colonies,  a  tale  of  medieval 
adventure? 

To  discuss  with  your  class 

As  you  are  asked  to  do  so,  read  your 
answer  to  a  question  and  tell  what  de¬ 
tails  in  the  passage  make  you  believe 
that  your  answer  is  correct.  Mark 
with  a  cross  any  answer  which  is 
wrong. 

When  you  have  finished,  your 
teacher  will  ask  how  many  pupils  had 
all  the  answers  correct,  nine  answers 
correct,  and  so  on  until  half  of  the 
class  has  replied.  Were  you  in  the 
upper  or  lower  half  of  the  class?  Do 
you  need  to  pay  more  attention  to  clues 
as  you  read? 


2..  More  Practice  in  Discovering  as  You  Read 


To  read  and  decide  by  yourself 

Read  the  following  passages. 


As  rapidly  as  you  can,  decide  the  time 


and  place  of  the  story,  what  you  think 
the  story  would  be  about,  what  sort 
of  persons  the  characters  are.  Pick 
up  any  other  information  that  you 
can. 

Night  had  overshadowed  that  part 
of  the  earth  over  which  the  prince  was 
when  he  found  out  and  turned  the 
small  peg;  and,  as  the  horse  descended, 
he  by  degrees  lost  sight  of  the  sun,  till 
it  grew  quite  dark;  insomuch  that  in¬ 
stead  of  choosing  what  place  he  would 
go  to,  he  was  forced  to  let  the  bridle 
lie  upon  the  horse’s  neck  and  wait 
patiently  until  he  alighted,  though  not 
without  dread  lest  it  should  be  in  the 
desert,  a  river,  or  the  sea. 
i.  Where  was  the  prince  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  passage? 
z.  How  soon  do  you  learn  this  fact? 

3.  How  came  he  to  be  there  on  a 
horse? 

4.  What  words  tell  you  what  sort  of 
horse  he  was  riding? 

5.  Did  he  have  control  of  the  horse? 

6.  How  did  it  happen  that  the  prince 
lost  sight  of  the  sun  and  was  in  dark¬ 
ness? 

7.  Was  the  pleasant  land  along  the 
seacoast  possibly  rather  narrow  at  the 
point  where  the  prince  was? 

8.  What  sort  of  story  would  you  ex¬ 
pect  in  connection  with  this  passage: 
a  tale  of  real  adventure,  a  mystery,  a 
story  somewhat  like  a  fairy  story,  or 
a  story  of  war? 

Now  read  the  following  passage, 
discovering  as  much  as  possible  while 
you  read. 

“  ’Enry,  ’Enry,”  shrieked  a  harsh 
feminine  voice. 


No  answer  came.  There  was  only 
the  conglomeration  of  sound  produced 
by  lorries,  trams,  footsteps,  and  dom¬ 
inated  just  then  by  the  voice  of  Big 
Ben,  sonorously  striking  the  hour  of 
nine. 

“  ’E’s  made  hoff  with  that  shilling, 
the  voice  went  on.  “Hif  I  gets  me 
’ands  on  ’im  Ell  tan  him  properly.” 

’Enry,  taking  advantage  of  the 
blackout,  was  at  that  moment  crouch¬ 
ing  in  an  empty  barrel  scarcely  three 
yards  away  from  his  angry  parent. 
His  hair  was  uncombed,  his  face 
smudged  with  dirt,  his  clothing,  what 
little  there  was  of  it,  tattered. 

“Wish  I  did  ’ave  ’er  shilling,”  he 
half  sobbed  to  himself.  “Hi  knows 
what  to  do  with  it.  She  shouldn’t  see 
it  again;  not  ’arf  she  shouldn’t.” 

1 .  Do  you  know  in  what  country  and 
what  city  the  action  is  taking  place? 
How  many  things  can  you  notice  that 
tell  you? 

z.  At  what  time  of  day  are  the  events 
happening? 

3 .  Is  the  story  one  of  the  present  time? 
What  word  tells  you? 

4.  Are  the  people  mentioned  rich  or 
poor? 

5.  Can  you  guess  who  is  to  be  the 
most  important  character  in  the  story? 
Why? 

6.  Do  you  feel  that  Henry  is  to  be 
pitied?  What  word  suggests  your 
opinion? 

7.  What  was  Henry’s  feeling  toward 
his  mother? 

8.  What  reason  can  you  see  for  it? 

9.  How  old  a  boy  would  you  guess 
Henry  to  be?  Why? 


Read  the  next  passage  and  notice 
what  mood  it  produces. 

During  the  whole  of  a  dull,  dark, 
soundless  day  in  the  autumn  of  the 
year,  when  the  clouds  hung  oppres¬ 
sively  low  in  the  heavens,  I  had  been 
passing  alone  on  horseback  through  a 
singularly  dreary  tract  of  country;  and 
at  length  found  myself,  as  the  shades 
of  the  evening  drew  on,  within  view 
of  the  melancholy  House  of  Usher. .  .  > 
I  looked  upon  the  scene  before  me  — 
upon  the  mere  house  and  the  simple 
landscape  features  of  the  domain,  upon 
the  bleak  walls,  upon  the  vacant  eye¬ 
like  windows,  upon  a  few  rank  sedges, 
and  upon  a  few  white  trunks  of  decayed 
trees. 

i.  What  mood  is  produced  by  the  pas¬ 
sage? 

z.  How  many  words  can  you  find  that 
help  to  produce  this  mood? 

3 .  Are  there  any  words  which  give  you 
an  impression  about  the  house? 

4.  What  sort  of  house  would  you  ex¬ 
pect,  run-down  or  well  kept?  Why? 
3.  What  sort  of  story  would  you  ex¬ 
pect  to  follow  this  beginning:  a  love 
story,  a  story  of  horror  and  depression, 
a  modern  mystery,  a  story  of  adven¬ 
ture? 

6.  Can  you  find  any  clue  in  the  passage 
that  will  give  you  a  hint  of  the  definite 
time  or  place  of  the  story? 

To  discuss  with  your  class 

Help  your  class  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions  that  you  have  been  considering. 
As  you  hear  the  answers,  what  do  you 
decide  about  your  own  ability  to  notice 
significant  details? 


To  test  yours  el f 

Read  the  following  passage.  Try  to 
notice  all  details  that  give  you  signifi¬ 
cant  information  about  time,  place, 
characters,  etc.  Then  write  answers 
to  the  questions  that  are  asked.  You 
may  reread  the  passage  if  necessary. 

Now  the  road  was  filled  with  men  in 
hunting-shirts,  with  caps  of  wool  and 
muskrat  and  beaver,  and  with  old 
cocked  hats.  In  uneven,  close-locked 
ranks  the  militia  pounded  the  frozen 
clay.  Guns  of  all  makes  and  sizes 
swayed  above  their  heads;  carbines, 
fowling-pieces,  captured  Tower  mus¬ 
kets,  and  here  and  there,  overtopping 
all  the  rest,  the  frontier  rifle.  At  their 
belts  swung  home-made  bayonets  of 
hammered  saw-blades  or  long-handled 
tomahawks.  The  legs  below  the 
hunting-shirts  were  clad  in  linen 
trousers  and  sea-boots,  in  deerskin  leg¬ 
gings  and  moccasins,  in  the  broadcloth 
breeches  and  spun-yarn  stockings  of  a 
farmer’s  Sunday  best.  The  motley 
legs,  however,  all  swung  together. 
The  ripple  of  their  movement  ran  down 
the  line  like  the  back  of  a  serpent 
crawling.  The  Regulars  had  not  kept 
time. 

1.  In  what  country  did  this  com¬ 
pany  march?  Write  two  or  three 
words  from  the  passage  that  support 
your  opinion. 

z.  At  what  period  in  the  history  of 
the  country?  What  words  from  the 
passage  support  your  opinion? 

3 .  At  what  time  of  year  did  the  march 
take  place? 

4.  What  evidence  is  there  that  these 
men  were  not  regular  army  men? 
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5.  What  evidence  is  there  that  they 
were  trained  and  disciplined? 

6.  From  what  sort  of  story  do  you 
think  that  this  passage  was  taken:  a 
love  story,  a  murder  mystery,  a  his¬ 
torical  novel,  a  book  of  travel? 


To  check  your  answers 

As  a  classmate  or  your  teacher  reads 
the  correct  answers,  put  a  cross  after 
any  answer  that  is  not  correct.  Then 
try  to  find  what  you  did  not  observe 
accurately.  Hand  in  your  paper. 


3.  Adding  Words  to  Your  Vocabulary 


To  read  and  write  by  yourself 

Consider  carefully  the  meaning  of 
each  italicized  word  or  group  of  words 
in  the  following  passage. 

With  surprising  frankness  the  new¬ 
comer  announced  himself  a  wandering 
magician ,  who  had  gained  some  ap¬ 
plause  and  not  a  little  wealth  as  the 
profits  of  his  profession.  Considering 
his  age  and  the  changes  of  fortune  which 
the  practice  of  his  skill  must  have 
caused ,  he  showed  surprising  nimble¬ 
ness  both  of  mind  and  of  body.  As  we 
looked  at  him  doubtfully ,  he  drew  out 
from  his  worn  bag  a  long  knife.  This 
he  flourished  with  a  most  threatening 
expression  and  threw  it  straight  at  me. 
I  ducked  without  making  an  effort  to  do  so. 
Our  visitor  broke  out  in  hoarse  laughter 
and,  to  my  embarrassment ,  showed  me  the 
deadly  weapon  neatly  stuck  in  his  belt. 

Find  in  the  following  list  of  words  a 
word  which  could  be  used  instead  of 
each  italicized  word  or  group  of  words 
in  the  passage.  Write  each  word  and 
place  opposite  it  the  word  or  phrase  in 
the  passage  which  has  the  same  mean¬ 
ing.  You  may  use  your  dictionary  if 
necessary. 


menacing 

exercise 

involuntarily 

lethal 

brandished 

vicissitudes 

candor 

acclaim 

surveyed 

emoluments 

peripatetic 

inserted 

agility 

raucous 

necromancer 

hurled 

engendered 

discomfiture 

acquired 

extracted 

dubiously 

To  discuss  with  your  class 

As  you  are  asked  to  do  so,  read  the 
passage,  replacing  the  italicized  words 
and  phrases  with  those  you  have 
chosen  from  the  list.  When  the  class 
has  agreed  on  the  correct  substitutions, 
help  your  class  to  answer  the  following 
questions : 

What  is  the  advantage  of  knowing 
as  many  words  as  possible?  What  is 
the  disadvantage  of  using  unusual 
words?  What  words  have  you  added 
to  your  vocabulary  as  the  result  of  this 
lesson?  Can  you  use  each  of  these 
words  in  a  new  sentence  of  your  own? 
Do  so  if  your  teacher  so  directs. 


Unit  7m 

Entertaining  Others 


Willislon  Academy,  East  Hampton,  1 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-EIGHT 


Telling  Stories  and  Enjoying  Poems 


i.  Reviewing  Storytelling 


To  read  and  think  over 

Before  you  attempt  to  please  a  wider 
audience  than  your  class  with  your 
ability  to  tell  stories,  make  sure  that 
you  remember  what  you  have  already 
learned  about  telling  stories.  An¬ 
swering  the  following  questions  will 
test  your  knowledge  of  this  skill. 
Some  questions  will  require  more  than 
one  answer. 

i.  What  kinds  of  stories  are  suitable 
to  tell  your  class? 

a.  Long  stories  that  you  enjoyed 

b.  Stories  that  ramble  without 
point 

c.  Brief  stories  that  you  enjoyed 

d.  Stories  that  emphasize  unpleas¬ 
ant  situations 


e.  Stories  that  hold  up  to  ridicule 
persons  you  know  or  ideas  in 
which  your  friends  believe 
z.  Which  of  the  following  suggestions 
should  you  use  in  planning  the  title 
for  a  story? 

a.  Repeat  a  sentence  from  the  story 

b.  Name  a  character 

c.  Suggest  the  outcome 

d.  Arouse  the  curiosity  of  your 
audience 

3 .  Which  of  the  following  suggestions 
would  you  use  in  planning  the  opening 
sentence? 

a.  Explain  why  you  liked  the  story 

b.  Start  the  action  by  telling  some¬ 
thing  important  about  it 
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c.  Tell  the  point  of  the  story 

d.  Tell  where  you  found  the  idea 
for  the  story 

e.  Make  your  audience  interested 
in  what  is  going  to  happen 

4.  Why  should  you  use  direct  quota¬ 
tions  in  your  story? 

a.  To  give  the  facts  exactly 

b.  To  make  the  characters  seem 
real 

c.  To  add  interest  and  liveliness 

d.  To  give  training  in  dramatic 
work 

e.  To  learn  to  punctuate  and  para¬ 
graph  correctly 

5.  Why  should  a  hint  of  the  outcome 
occur  early  in  the  story? 

a.  To  help  you  solve  mysteries 

b.  To  show  that  you  know  what  is 
going  to  happen 

c.  To  give  away  the  outcome 

d.  To  prepare  your  audience  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  outcome  as  probable 
and  satisfying 

6.  How  can  you  make  your  story 
seem  to  move  fast  and  give  the  feeling 
of  excitement? 

a.  By  using  short  sentences 

b.  By  adding  many  useless  details 

c.  By  using  long  descriptions 

d.  By  making  each  repetition  of  a 
similar  act  shorter  and  shorter 

e.  By  having  the  characters  dis¬ 
appointed  for  a  brief  time 

7.  Where  should  the  surprise  or  the 
most  interesting  point  of  the  story 
occur? 

a.  Anywhere  that  it  seems  to  fit 
in 

b.  Near  the  beginning  to  make  the 
audience  wish  to  hear  more 


c.  Near  the  end 

d.  In  the  middle  where  interest  be¬ 
gins  to  weaken 

8.  Which  of  the  following  suggestions 
should  you  use  in  planning  your  last 
sentence? 

a.  Explain  where  you  found  the 
story 

b.  Reach  the  point  of  highest 
interest 

c.  Repeat  some  trite  saying 

d.  State  a  moral 

e.  Provide  a  satisfying  conclusion 

f.  Give  any  explanations  that  the 
reader  needs  in  order  to  under¬ 
stand  how  the  story  came  about 

9.  Why  should  you  practice  telling 
your  story  before  you  tell  it  to  your 
audience? 

a.  So  that  you  can  tell  it  in  such  a 
way  that  the  audience  will  un¬ 
derstand  and  enjoy  it 

b.  So  that  the  audience  will  think 
you  have  dramatic  ability 

c.  So  that  the  editors  of  the  school 
paper  will  wish  to  publish  it 

d.  So  that  you  will  enjoy  telling 
it 

To  write  in  class 

Number  on  a  sheet  of  paper  from  1 
to  9.  After  each  number  write  the 
letter  or  letters  that  show  which  an¬ 
swer  or  answers  are  correct. 

To  correct  in  class 

Help  your  class  to  decide  which  an¬ 
swers  are  correct  for  each  question. 
If  the  class  does  not  agree  with  your 
choices,  find  out  why  your  decisions 
are  not  correct. 
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2_.  Planning  and  Telling  Stories 


To  read  and  -plan  by  yourself 

Telling  stories  to  some  group  other 
than  your  class  is  good  practice. 
Many  classes  find  that  hospitals, 
libraries,  orphan  asylums,  and  nursery 
schools  are  glad  to  have  a  group  of 
storytellers  entertain  them.  When 
you  entertain  a  group  outside  your 
school,  you  must  first  know  enough 
about  your  audience  to  decide  what 
kind  of  story  will  interest  them.  If 
your  audience  is  younger  than  you, 
your  younger  brothers  and  sisters  can 
help  you  to  select  the  right  story.  If 
your  audience  is  older  than  you  are,  to 
whom  can  you  turn  for  help  in  choos¬ 
ing  your  story? 

If  you  are  to  entertain  a  group  of 
veterans  recovering  from  wounds,  why 
would  you  avoid  stories  based  on  war? 

If  your  audience  is  made  up  of  chil¬ 
dren  in  a  nursery  school,  why  would 
you  choose  or  avoid  a  story  that  de¬ 
pended  on  a  knowledge  of  chemistry? 

Why  should  you  write  your  story 
before  you  tell  it? 

To  discuss  in  class 

Help  your  class  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions  above.  Then  decide  which  of 
the  following  suggestions  for  stories 
would  be  most  likely  to  interest  the 
audience  which  you  are  to  entertain. 
Add  suggestions  of  your  own. 
i.  Have  you  ever  attempted  as  a  pleas¬ 
ant  surprise  to  perform  a  difficult  task 
for  an  older  member  of  your  family 
who  was  absent?  What  happened? 


2_.  What  joke  that  was  played  on  you 
turned  into  a  piece  of  good  fortune? 

3.  What  happened  when  you  tried  to 
point  out  an  error  in  your  mother’s 
checkbook? 

4.  Have  you  ever  looked  in  an  old 
house  for  a  secret  staircase?  What  did 
you  find?  What  did  older  members 
of  the  family  think  of  your  efforts? 

5 .  Have  you  ever  planned  a  picnic  for 
a  large  group  only  to  have  a  sudden 
shower  descend  in  the  middle  of  the 
meal?  How  did  you  turn  this  disap¬ 
pointment  into  a  triumph? 

6.  Have  you  ever  owned  a  pet  that 
was  a  constant  annoyance  to  your 
mother  until  something  completely 
changed  her  opinion? 

7.  Did  you  ever  try  to  keep  your  cos¬ 
tume  for  a  masquerade  a  secret  from 
your  best  friend?  What  happened? 

8.  Have  you  known  twins  who  im¬ 
personated  each  other? 

To  plan  before  you  write 
1.  Which  of  the  events  connected  with 
your  story  must  you  include  to  make 
it  complete  and  to  make  it  satisfy  your 
audience?  Which  should  you  tell  first? 
Which  last?  In  what  order  would  you 
relate  the  other  incidents? 

2..  What  shall  you  try  to  make  your 
first  sentence  do?  Should  it  be  long 
and  involved? 

3.  What  hint  about  the  outcome 
should  you  give  early  in  the  story? 

4.  Which  events  will  you  make  more 
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lively  by  introducing  direct  quotations 
from  your  characters? 

5.  Plan  carefully  the  sentences  in 
which  you  explain  your  mystery  or 
tell  your  surprise.  Why  should  they 
be  short?  Where  should  they  occur? 

6.  Plan  the  exact  wording  of  your  last 
sentence,  relating  it  to  the  first  clue. 

7.  In  choosing  a  title,  make  sure  that 
it  has  a  real  relation  to  the  story,  that 
it  will  interest  your  audience,  and  that 
it  does  not  give  away  the  point. 

Writing  your  story 

Except  in  the  conversation  of  your 
characters  do  not  use  a  group  of  words 
that  is  not  a  sentence  as  if  it  were  a 
sentence.  Use  periods,  exclamation 
points,  and  question  marks,  but  not 
commas  at  the  ends  of  sentences.  Vary 
your  sentences;  do  not  make  them  all 
declarative.  Use  some  complex  sen¬ 
tences.  Avoid  stringing  sentences  to¬ 
gether  with  and.  Vary  the  position 
of  the  subjects  in  your  sentences. 


To  practice  at  home 

Tell  your  story  without  reading  it. 
Begin  by  telling  it  aloud  to  your¬ 
self.  Refer  to  your  paper  when  you 
need  to  but  do  not  try  to  memorize 
the  story.  When  you  think  you  can 
tell  it  without  hesitation,  ask  your 
family  or  a  group  of  friends  to  listen. 
Ask  for  criticisms  that  will  help  to 
improve  your  way  of  telling  it. 

To  carry  out  in  class 

Before  your  story  is  given  to  a  wider 
audience,  you  should  tell  it  once  in 
class.  When  you  are  called  on,  tell 
the  story  you  have  written.  Speak 
clearly  in  a  pleasant  tone,  loud  enough 
to  be  heard  easily.  Find  out  whether 
the  class  thinks  you  should  improve 
any  of  the  skills  of  storytelling. 

Listen  while  others  tell  their  stories. 
If  any  of  them  ask  for  help  in  improv¬ 
ing  their  work,  give  as  helpful  sug¬ 
gestions  as  you  can  in  a  courteous 
way. 


3 .  Reading  Poetry  as  a  Group 


T 0  read  to  yourself 

You  have  probably  sung  America  the 
Beautiful  many  times.  Read  the  poem 
to  yourself,  emphasizing  slightly  each 
accented  syllable.  After  the  first  four 
lines  decide  for  yourself  which  syl¬ 
lables  should  be  stressed. 

O  beautiful  for  spacious  skies, 

-  /  r  w  / 

For  amber  waves  of  grain, 

w  /  W  /  -.  /  -  f 

For  purple  mountain  majesties 
-  /  -  /  -  / 

Above  the  fruited  plain! 


America !  America ! 

God  shed  His  grace  on  thee, 

And  crown  thy  good  with  brother¬ 
hood 

From  sea  to  shining  sea! 


O  beautiful  for  pilgrim  feet, 
Whose  stern,  impassioned  stress 
A  thoroughfare  for  freedom  beat 
Across  the  wilderness ! 
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America !  America ! 

God  mend  thine  every  flaw, 

Confirm  thy  soul  in  self-control, 

Thy  liberty  in  law! 

O  beautiful  for  heroes  proved 
In  liberating  strife, 

Who  more  than  self  their  country 
loved, 

And  mercy  more  than  life ! 

America !  America ! 

May  God  thy  gold  refine 
Till  all  success  be  nobleness 
And  every  gain  divine ! 

O  beautiful  for  patriot  dream 
That  sees  beyond  the  years 
Thine  alabaster  cities  gleam 
Undimmed  by  human  tears ! 

America !  America ! 

God  shed  His  grace  on  thee 
And  crown  thy  good  with  brother¬ 
hood 

From  sea  to  shining  sea! 

Which  lines  in  each  stanza  rhyme? 
Do  you  find  any  lines  that  do  not 
rhyme?  How  many  beats  are  there  in 
the  first  line?  ‘  In  the  second? 

Do  you  find  in  the  last  stanza  a  word 
in  which  a  syllable  must  be  slurred  in 
order  to  keep  the  meter  regular? 

Before  you  make  any  plans  for  read¬ 
ing  this  poem  aloud,  think  over  every 
stanza  to  be  sure  that  you  understand 
what  the  words  mean  and  that  you 
feel  in  yourself  the  beauty  and  gran¬ 
deur  of  the  ideas  the  poet  is  expressing. 
Can  you  see  the  color  of  the  majestic 
peaks,  the  fields  of  wheat,  the  richness 
of  the  harvest  on  the  plains? 


In  earlier  years,  you  became  familiar 
with  the  details  of  choral,  or  group, 
reading.  Such  reading  requires  a 
leader  to  beat  time  and  the  division 
of  the  readers  into  two  or  more  groups. 
Sometimes  one  or  more  soloists  are 
used.  There  are  several  ways  in 
which  this  poem  may  be  arranged  for 
choral  reading.  You  may  wish  to  use 
more  than  one.  The  girls  of  the  class 
might  read  the  first  four  lines  of  the 
first  and  last  stanzas,  the  boys  the  first 
four  of  the  second  and  third.  The 
whole  class  would  join  in  the  last 
four  lines  of  each  stanza. 

Another  plan  is  to  choose  a  girl  as 
soloist  for  the  first  four  lines  of  the 
first  and  last  stanzas  and  a  boy  as 
soloist  for  the  first  four  lines  of  the 
second  and  third  stanzas.  The  girls 
of  the  class  say  the  first  America  of  each 
stanza  and  the  boys  the  second;  then 
the  whole  class  reads  the  last  three 
lines  of  each  stanza. 

Do  you  think  a  quick,  sharp  rhythm 
or  a  rather  stately,  slow  one  will  be 
better  suited  to  this  poem? 

To  carry  out  in  class 

Help  your  class  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions  you  have  been  considering. 

Decide  what  plan  you  will  follow  in 
reading  the  poem  together. 

Then  choose  a  leader  who  is  a  good 
reader,  one  who  will  feel  within 
himself  the  stir  of  the  rhythm  and 
the  ideas  of  the  poem.  He  will 
know  that  the  most  impressive  lines 
should  be  read  slowly  and  in  a  deeper 
and  louder  tone  than  the  less  impres¬ 
sive  ones.  He  will  vary  the  speed 
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and  volume  of  the  reading  to  fit  the 
ideas  expressed. 

Next  choose  the  soloists,  if  you  plan 
to  use  them. 

Read  together  the  parts  of  the 
poem  that  the  whole  class  will  speak. 
Several  attempts  will  be  needed  to 
give  a  clear  even  start  of  all  voices 
when  the  group  begins  to  read  and 
a  clear-cut  pause  when  the  read¬ 
ing  stops.  Make  sure  that  the  girls 
speak  their  word  America  clearly  and 
sharply  like  a  trumpet  call.  Make  a 
definite  pause  before  the  boys  speak 
their  word  America.  They  will  use  a 


deeper  tone  than  the  girls.  Work  for 
a  pleasing  contrast. 

When  the  group  work  is  satisfactory, 
begin  to  practice  with  the  soloists. 
Every  member  of  the  group  must 
watch  the  leader’s  baton,  which  may  be 
a  ruler  or  a  pencil  or  even  his  finger. 

To  select  and  ivrite  by  yourself 

Bring  to  class  a  poem  suitable  for 
choral  reading  that  you  think  the 
class  would  enjoy.  On  a  clean  sheet 
of  paper  write  suggestions  for  solo 
parts  or  parts  that  could  be  read  by  a 
group  of  boys  or  a  group  of  girls. 


4.  Writing  Verses 


To  read  to  yourself 

If  you  like  to  make  jingles,  you 
know  that  they  are  easy  to  write. 
This  is  one  of  Rebecca’s  jingles: 

Between  the  clouds  and  towering 
larch 

Above  a  growing  moon, 

The  tiny  swallows  dart  and  arch 
As  tireless  as  at  noon. 

But  when  a  plane  streaks  into  sight, 
The  playful  birds  retreat. 

With  engines  made  to  publish  might 
The  swallows  won’t  compete. 

Rebecca  used  iambic  feet  in  her 
verses;  that  is,  one  unaccented  syllable 
followed  by  an  accented  one.  This 
form  made  it  difficult  for  her  to  find 
the  right  verb  in  the  next  to  the  last 
line.  Could  you  suggest  a  better  one? 

Can  you  solve  Jack’s  rhymed  puz¬ 
zle? 


My  first  is  in  bargains  but  never  in  runs; 
My  next  is  in  butter  and  also  in  guns. 
My  third  is  in  army  and  also  in  Yank; 
My  fourth  is  in  warrior  but  not  in  his  , 
rank. 

My  fifth  is  in  danger  but  not  in  dis¬ 
tress; 

My  sixth  is  in  ragged  and  also  duress. 
My  seventh  in  banks  is  never  in  purse. 
My  eighth  is  in  honor  but  never  in 
curse. 

My  ninth  is  in  noble  but  not  in  defeat. 
My  tenth  is  in  double  but  not  in  re¬ 
treat. 

My  last  in  success  is  also  in  stay. 

My  whole  is  a  slogan  you’ll  often  obey. 

How  would  you  complete  Sam’s 
rhyme  on  the  next  page?  You  may  use 
two  unaccented  syllables  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  last  line  if  you  prefer. 
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There  was  a  young  fellow  named 
/ 

Bass, 

/  V'  V  /  %✓  V  / 

Who  herded  his  teachers  to  class 
He  taught  them  to  play 

V  /  V  w  / 

/  V  V  /  vs./ 

To  discuss  in  class 

What  is  the  slogan  which  Jack’s 
puzzle  spells?  How  did  you  discover 
it? 

Decide  which  completions  of  Sam’s 
rhymes  are  most  successful.  What 
words  rhyme  in  Sam’s  jingle? 

Working  together 

Help  your  class  to  make  a  rhymed 
puzzle  or  a  jingle  of  any  other  kind 
which  your  teacher  approves.  To 


help  you  keep  in  mind  the  pattern 
you  decide  to  use,  put  on  the  black¬ 
board  a  line  or  two  marked  like  this 

~  ~  ~  ~  ~  ~  ~  /  a 

a 

-  /  ~  ~  ~  ~  /  b 

~  ~  ~  ~  ~  ~  ~  /  b 

The  letters  a,  a,  and  b,  b,  show  the 
rhyme  scheme.  They  indicate  that 
each  pair  of  lines  will  rhyme. 

For  a  rhymed  puzzle,  decide  on  a 
word  or  slogan.  Write  it  on  the 
board.  Then  take  your  turn  in  dictat¬ 
ing  or  writing  a  line  at  a  time.  When 
others  are  dictating,  listen  to  be  sure 
they  follow  the  meter  or  pattern  of 
accents  correctly. 

When  the  verses  are  complete,  prac¬ 
tice  reading  them  aloud  as  a  class  or 
smaller  group. 


5 .  Entertaining  by  Radio 


To  read  to  yourself  and  think  over 

If  your  class  has  been  successful  in 
telling  stories  to  groups  outside  the 
school,  it  may  be  possible  for  you  to 
arrange  with  a  local  station  for  a 
brief  program  to  be  carried  on  the  air. 
Before  you  discuss  this  possibility  in 
class,  make  careful  notes  of  a  program 
that  you  think  would  interest  the 
general  radio  audience.  You  will 
probably  list  not  more  than  one  or 
two  of  the  most  successful  stories  that 
your  class  has  told.  You  might  select 
two  or  three  of  the  best  poems  that 
the  class  produced.  Possibly  you 
would  be  given  enough  time  to  let  the 


class  read  aloud  in  chorus  one  of  the 
poems  that  you  have  been  practicing. 

As  you  plan  your  list,  take  careful 
account  of  the  time  you  will  be  likely 
to  need  to  fill.  It  will  be  well  for  you 
to  plan  a  program  of  no  more  than  fif¬ 
teen  minutes.  Remember  that  most 
programs  prepared  by  amateurs  are  too 
long  to  fill  exactly  the  time  allowed. 
It  is  better  to  have  too  little  material 
for  a  program  than  too  much. 

Even  if  your  local  station  cannot 
broadcast  your  program,  you  may  be 
able  to  carry  it  out  in  some  other  way. 
If  your  school  has  a  public  address  sys- 
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tern,  your  class  may  enjoy  giving  the 
program  over  the  school  system.  In 
that  case  you  might  invite  school 
classes  to  the  assembly  hall  for  the 
program  and  have  your  class  broadcast 
from  the  room  equipped  for  broad¬ 
casting. 

If  your  school  has  no  public  address 
system,  in  order  to  obtain  the  practice 
of  speaking  before  a  microphone,  use 
toy  microphones  or  an  improvised  one 
like  that  suggested  on  page  311. 

Planning  together 

With  the  help  of  your  teacher  de¬ 
cide  which  of  the  methods  suggested 
for  carrying  out  the  program  will  be 
the  most  practical. 

Some  of  the  matters  that  the  class 
must  decide  will  include:  (1)  who  will 
act  as  announcer  or  master  of  cere¬ 
monies?  For  what  qualifications 
should  such  a  person  be  chosen?  (2.) 
Will  it  be  possible  to  arrange  the  pro¬ 


gram  so  that  the  class  as  a  whole  takes 
part  in  the  first  and  last  numbers?  (3) 
Should  the  class  plan  some  new  story, 
rhymed  puzzle,  or  other  kind  of  jingle, 
or  choose  a  new  selection  for  choral 
reading  to  be  used  in  this  program? 

Help  your  class  to  draw  up  a  com¬ 
plete  and  carefully-timed  program. 
Take  your  part  in  writing  on  the  black¬ 
board  or  dictating  while  someone  else 
writes  the  items  that  the  class  thinks 
should  be  included.  After  each  item 
put  down  the  number  of  activities  you 
believe  that  item  will  need.  How  will 
the  amount  of  time  available  affect 
your  choice  of  stories,  jingles,  or 
choral  reading?  What  is  the  most  ef¬ 
ficient  way  of  deciding  exactly  the 
length  of  time  each  number  on  the 
program  will  take? 

Finally,  after  each  number  write  the 
name  of  the  person  who  is  responsible 
for  it.  Write  the  name  of  the  leader 
after  the  choral  reading  items. 
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If  the  program  is  to  be  a  really  rep¬ 
resentative  class  project,  every  member 
of  the  class  should  have  some  part  in 
it.  Therefore,  if  you  are  not  sure 
what  you  are  expected  to  do,  ask 
questions  until  you  find  out  precisely 
what  your  responsibility  will  be. 

Help  the  class  to  decide  on  the  time 
and  place  of  rehearsals. 

Rehearsals 

The  first  responsibility  of  any  per¬ 
former  is  to  be  on  time  for  rehearsals. 
The  second  responsibility  is  to  learn 
his  part.  The  third  responsibility  is 
to  be  good-natured  and  patient. 

The  most  trying  parts  of  rehearsals 
are  the  long  waits  that  many  of  the 
performers  must  undergo.  Use  these 
periods  first  to  gain  a  clear  impression 
of  what  the  program  as  a  whole  will 
be.  If  you  see  ways  in  which  you 
think  the  work  could  be  improved, 
make  suggestions  as  tactfully  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Find  something  pleasant  and 
encouraging  to  say.  Be  enthusiastic 
about  the  whole  project.  Enter  into 
it  with  your  whole  heart. 

When  you  yourself  are  rehearsing, 
ask  for  suggestions  from  the  other 
members  of  the  class  that  will  help 
you  to  improve  your  quality  as  an  en¬ 
tertainer.  Receive  all  suggestions  that 
are  made  to  you  as  patiently  and  good- 
naturedly  as  possible.  Try  conscien¬ 
tiously  to  put  them  into  effect.  Help 
those  who  are  working  on  other  parts 
of  the  program  when  you  can. 

Speaking  before  the  microphone 

Whether  the  microphone  is  real  or 


a  toy  one,  remember  that  a  studio  must 
be  absolutely  quiet  except  for  the  per¬ 
formers.  When  your  turn  comes, 
walk  quietly  to  the  position  before  the 
microphone.  Although  the  audience 
that  you  are  really  entertaining  is  at 
some  distance,  look  at  the  group  you 
face  in  a  friendly  way.  If  you  are 
confident,  easy,  and  friendly  yourself, 
you  will  help  to  put  other  performers 
at  their  ease.  Speak  clearly,  slowly, 
and  in  a  pleasant  tone  that  will  carry 
well.  It  will  help  you  to  make  your 
voice  carry  well  if  you  look  at  some¬ 
one  about  halfway  between  the  micro¬ 
phone  and  the  back  of  the  room  and 
speak  as  if  you  were  addressing  him. 

Remember  that  a  high,  nasal  tone 
is  unpleasant  over  the  microphone. 
Remember,  too,  that  the  program 
which  is  now  an  old  story  to  you  is 
new  to  your  audience.  You  must 
speak  slowly,  else  they  will  not  under¬ 
stand  what  you  are  saying  or  get  the 
point  of  your  story  or  verse. 

When  others  are  taking  part,  encour¬ 
age  them  by  listening  quietly  but  at¬ 
tentively. 

To  talk  over  in  class 

Did  the  program  show  that  your 
class  can  plan  and  carry  out  a  program 
efficiently  and  at  the  same  time  enjoy 
the  work?  What  parts  of  the  program 
seem  to  be  carried  out  most  effectively? 

What  subjects  that  you  have  studied 
during  the  year  should  be  reviewed  in 
order  to  make  another  program  even 
more  successful?  Do  any  members  of 
the  class  need  more  practice  in  correct 
usage? 
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★  ★  ★  CHAPTER  TWENTY-NINE  ★  ★  ★ 


Review 


i.  Reviewing  Sentences 


To  test  yourself 

On  a  sheet  of  paper  number  from  i 
to  2.0.  Copy  the  sentences  below. 
Tell  whether  each  sentence  is  declara¬ 
tive,  interrogative,  exclamatory,  or 
imperative.  Tell  also  whether  it  is 
simple,  complex,  or  compound.  Un¬ 
derline  each  complete  subject  once  and 
each  simple  subject  twice.  Draw  a 
wavy  line  under  each  complete  predi¬ 
cate  and  two  wavy  lines  under  each 
simple  predicate.  Use  capital  let¬ 
ters  and  punctuation  marks  where  they 
are  needed.  Mark  a  cross  beside  the 
number  of  any  group  of  words  that  is 
not  a  sentence. 

i.  adele:  where  are  you  going 

z.  mike:  to  see  the  new  picture  at  the 

Playhouse 

3.  george:  cant  you  and  Eloise  come 
too 

4.  mike:  come  along 

5.  eloise:  whats  the  picture 

6.  george:  its  called  A  Fortune  for  a 
Week 

7.  adele:  isnt  that  the  one  in  which 
'  / 

Ray  Anders  is  playing 

8.  eloise:  ive  seen  him  before  hes  usu¬ 
ally  in  a  good  picture 

9.  adele:  he  doesnt  play  parts  that  i 
like 

10.  mike:  hes  good  he  can  ride  a  horse 
and  hit  the  bulls  eye  in  a  target  at  the 
same  time 


11.  eloise:  i  like  the  funny  way  that 
he  twists  his  nose  when  he  laughs 
12..  george:  what  a  horse  he  rides  in 
this  picture 

13.  adele:  have  you  seen  it  before 

14.  george:  down  at  the  Bijou  when 
it  opened  last  week 

15.  eloise:  why  wouldnt  you  rather 
see  another  picture 

1 6.  mike:  make  up  your  minds  are 
you  girls  coming  or  arent  you 

17.  adele:  im  not  im  going  to  play 
tennis  with  skinny  and  then  both  of 
us  are  going  to  Alices  house 

18.  eloise:  ill  come  wait  till  i  tell 
mother  where  im  going 

19.  george:  thats  the  idea  well  wait 
2.0.  mike:  and  wait 

To  correct  in  class 

Mark  your  paper  as  the  correct 
forms  are  read  in  class.  If  you  made 
errors,  review  Chapter  III  for  kinds  of 
sentences,  subjects  and  predicates,  and 
punctuation  of  sentences.  Review 
Chapters  VI  and  XXI  for  compound 
subjects  and  predicates  and  Chapter 
VIII  for  contractions.  See  also  Chap¬ 
ters  XX  and  XXI  for  compound  sen¬ 
tences  or  other  compound  forms,  and 
Chapters  XXIII,  XXIV,  and  XXVI 
for  complex  sentences. 
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i.  Paragraphing,  Punctuating,  Capitalizing 


To  test  yourself 

Copy  the  following  passage,  para¬ 
graphing,  punctuating,  and  capitaliz¬ 
ing  correctly.  Choose  the  correct 
form  of  the  words  in  parentheses : 

Hilda  have  you  _L_  (see,  saw,  seen) 
Jessie  Agnes  said  no  Agnes  I  have  not 
_2_  (see,  saw,  seen)  her  all  day  said 
Hilda  she  promised  to  lend  me  a  book 
between  two  walls  if  I  -JL.  (come, 
came)  over  this  afternoon  I 
(come,  came)  _2L_  (at,  at  about,  about) 
three  o’clock  and  she  _JL_  (doesn’t, 
don’t)  seem  to  be  _2L_  (any  place,  any¬ 
where)  around  it’s  too  bad  Agnes 
hilda  said  but  Jessie  _JL_  (doesn’t, 
don’t)  take  appointments  very 
(serious,  seriously).  If  I  JdL  (were, 
was)  you  I’d  give  up  she’s  _UL  (went, 
gone)  -II-  (somewhere,  some  place) 
and  forgotten  all  about  her  promise 
if  she  13  (doesn’t,  don’t)  come  in  a 
few  minutes  I’ll  go  -ii-  (shall,  will) 
you  tell  her  about  JJL  (me,  my)  com¬ 
ing  Hilda  Agnes  asked  of  course  I  will 
she  (ought  not,  hadn’t  ought)  to 
act  so  -12-  (careless,  carelessly)  _TL 


(as,  like)  I  told  you  she  is  forgetful 
well  I  don’t  always  remember  things 
J2L  (like,  as  I)  2L L  (had  ought,  ought) 
to  Agnes  said;  so  I  can’t  be  too  hard 
on  _2JL  (she,  her)  but  I  -22_  (sure, 
surely)  did  -22_  (want  for,  want)  her  to 
give  me  that  book  listen  Agnes  Hilda 
said  I  JkL  (see,  saw,  seen)  that  book 
on  the  hall  table  do  you  J2L  (want, 
want  for)  me  to  get  it  for  you  oh  would 
you  Hilda  please  tell  Jessie  I  have 
(take,  took,  taken)  it  _2Z_  (as,  like) 
you  say  I’ll  tell  her  you  (take, 
took,  taken)  it  thank  you  Hilda  and 
goodbye 

To  correct  in  class 

Mark  your  paper  as  the  correct 
forms  are  read.  If  you  made  errors, 
review  Chapters  III,  XX,  and  XXIII 
for  punctuation  of  sentences  and  cap¬ 
italization;  Chapter  VIII  for  direct 
quotations;  Chapters  IX,  XII,  and 
XV  for  troublesome  verbs,  and  Chap¬ 
ter  XI  for  capitalization  of  proper 
nouns. 


3.  Reviewing  Agreement  of  Subject  and  Verb,  Correct  Cases  of 
Pronouns,  Transitive  and  Intransitive  Verbs 


Jo  test  yourself 

Copy  the  following  sentences.  (1) 
Correct  any  errors.  ( \ )  Choose  the 
correct  form  when  more  than  one  is 
given .  (3)  Tell  the  case  and  the  rea¬ 

son  for  it  of  every  pronoun  that  you 
select. 


(4)  Underline  once  each  intransitive 
verb  and  tell  whether  it  is  a  complete 
or  a  linking  verb.  (5)  Underline 
twice  each  transitive  verb.  (6)  Tell 
the  number  and  the  reason  for  it  of 
every  verb  you  select. 
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When  we  had  _ L_  (run,  ran)  out  of 
other  excitement,  we  2  (almost, 
most)  always  decided  we  were  hungry. 
After  we  had  _2_  (eat,  ate,  eaten)  to 
satiety,  we  _ (run,  ran)  for  the  at¬ 
tic.  In  the  attic  darkness  3  (come, 
came)  in  long  before  it  had  6  (grow, 
grew,  grown)  dark  outside.  A  group 
of  22  (we,  us)  cousins  were  in  the 
attic  one  autumn  afternoon.  Each 
and  all  of  us  -JL,  (was,  were)  hunting 
for  hidden  treasure.  Lester  had  2  .. 
(grow,  grew,  grown)  tired  of  the  hunt. 
He  _LiL  (throw,  threw,  thrown)  J2_ 
(himself,  hisself)  down  on  an  old 
couch.  The  wind  had  -I2-  (begin, 
begun)  to  blow  hard.  It  had  22 
(blow,  blew,  blown)  more  or  less  all 
day.  Now  the  weather  had  _LL  (be¬ 
gun,  began)  to  grow  JJL  (real,  very) 
cold.  We  22  (begin,  began)  to  feel 
22  (froze,  frozen). 

Once  Edna  said,  “Is  anyone  else  _12_ 
(most,  almost)  _!2_  (froze,  frozen)? 
I  can’t  hardly  stay  here!’’ 

“Did  you  hear  that?’’  I  asked. 

The  rain  on  the  roof  22  (rung,  rang) 
like  sleet!’’ 

“We  21  (had  ought,  ought)  to  go 
downstairs,’’  Andy  agreed.  “The 
hens  will  be  22  -  (drownded,  drowned) 

23  (without,  unless)  they  are  moved 

24  .  (into,  in)  the  barn.’’ 

“The  shingles  will  be  22  (tear, 
tore,  torn)  22  (off,  off  of)  the  roof  if 
this  wind  keeps  blowing!”  Andy  said. 

“You’ll  have  to  swim  out  to  the 
hens,”  Lester  grunted. 

“I’ve  27  (swim,  swam,  swum) 
farther,”  Andy  laughed. 

“It’s  the  2k.  (kind  of,  kind  of  a) 


storm  you  hear  old  people  talk  about,” 
I  admitted. 

“They’ll  21 L  (blame  it  on  the  equi¬ 
nox,  blame  the  equinox  for  it),”  Andy 
said  wisely. 

“I  never  2 L  (see,  saw,  seen)  rain 
21 L  (drive,  drove,  driven)  so  hard  by 
wind,”  Sheila  observed. 

“You’ll  probably  never  22.  (meet 
up  with,  meet  with)  such  a  storm 
again!”  Lester  replied  sleepily.  “I’ll 
22  (lay,  lie)  here  and  think  of  you  at 
all  your  good  deeds.  Goodbye.” 

Downstairs  our  elders  too  were 
watching  the  storm. 

34  (At  about,  About,  At)  three 
o’clock,”  Uncle  Ned  was  saying,  “I 
35  (see,  saw,  seen)  it  was  going  to  be 
a  tempest.” 

“The  rain  22  (fly,  flew,  flown)  22 
(in,  into)  the  pantry  windows,”  Aunt 
Sue  said.  “  I  had  a  hard  time  shutting 
them.  I  was  _LL  (most,  almost)  22 
(drownded,  drowned)  closing  them. 
Where  are  you  young  fry  going?  22 
(Sit,  Set)  right  down  here!” 

We  22  (want  for,  want)  you  to 
let  us  get  the  hens  22  (in,  into)  the 
barn,”  Andy  told  her. 

“You  22  (want,  want  for)  a 
chance  to  get  22  (in,  into)  the 
weather,”  Aunt  Sue  snorted. 

“  22  (Can,  May)  we  go?” 

“You  22  (can,  may)  but  you  22 
(cannot,  may  not),”  she  laughed. 

The  rain  48  (drive,  drove)  against 
the  windows  to  emphasize  her  re¬ 
marks. 

The  ruts  where  we  had  22  (drove, 
driven)  the  old  buggy  around  the  barn¬ 
yard  30  (was,  were)  under  a  river  of 
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water.  A  tree  that  had  been  Ah. 
(break,  broke,  broken)  lay  across  the 
gate.  AL  (Behind,  In  back  of)  the 
garden  a  row  of  poplar  trees  had  A  . 
(fall,  fell,  fallen).  Along  Elm  Street 
AA  (behind,  in  back  of)  the  school- 
house,  the  wind  had  AL  (blow,  blew, 
blown)  branches  and  twigs  AA  (in, 
into)  a  small  dam  across  the  walk. 
AL  (In  back  of,  Behind)  the  dam  a 
large  pond  had  formed.  As  we 
watched,  another  large  branch  was  AL 
(broke,  broken)  AL  (off,  off  of)  a  tree 
and  AIL  (threw,  thrown)  against  the 
dam. 

“Jim  Welch  is  trying  to  cross  School 
Street,”  Sheila  reported. 

“Is  that  AL  (he,  him)?”  Andy 
shouted. 

“The  storm  will  give  AL  (he,  him) 
a  strange  idea  of  our  weather!”  Aunt 
Sue  exclaimed. 


AL  (Who,  Whom)  are  you  talking 
about?”  Uncle  Ned  asked. 

“Sheila  showed  64  (we,  us)  Jim 
Welch  out  there.  AL  (Doesn’t, 
Don’t)  AA  (he,  him)  know  any  bet¬ 
ter?” 

“Newcomers  like  AL  (he,  him) 
A-  (doesn’t,  don’t)  understand  dan¬ 
gerous  weather,”  Uncle  Ned  replied. 

AL  (Don’t,  Doesn’t)  anybody 
give  AIL  (he,  him)  any  advice?” 

“Advice  and  criticism  AA  (is,  are) 
wasted  on  newcomers.” 

They  teach  AL  (themselves,  their- 
selves)  the  hard  way.” 

“By  experience  you  mean,”  Sheila 
smiled  briefly. 

“Some  learn  faster  than  AL  (he, 
him).” 

To  correct  in  class 

While  a  classmate  or  your  teacher 
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verbs;  Chapter  IX  for  transitive  and 
intransitive  verbs,  direct  and  indirect 
objects,  and  predicate  nominatives. 


reads  the  correct  forms,  mark  plainly 
any  errors  that  you  made. 

Review  Chapters  VI,  XVIII,  and 
XXI  for  the  agreement  of  subjects  and 


4.  Reviewing  Adjectives  and  Adverbs 


To  test  yourself 

Copy  the  following  sentences.  (1) 
Correct  any  errors  you  find.  Ql) 
Choose  the  correct  form  when  more 
than  one  is  given.  (3)  Tell  what  part 
of  speech  your  choice  is  and  how  it  is 
used.  (4)  If  you  change  the  position 
of  a  word  in  any  sentence,  tell  why. 

There  _L_  (was,  were)  a  group  of 
four  boys  on  the  third  floor  when  the 
lights  .... T .  (go,  went,  gone)  out.  The 
several  pieces  of  furniture  in  the  room 
-  3  -  (was,  were)  large  and  knobby. 
None  of  us  _i__  (was,  were)  -JL_  (real, 
very)  familiar  with  the  room.  After 
a  few  minutes  of  scrambling  about 
nearly  all  of  us  _JL_  (was,  were)  com¬ 
pletely  lost. 

“You’d  think  we  (had  ought, 
ought)  to  know  the  way  out,” 
groaned  Seth. 

“You’d  be  more  wronger  than  ever, 
if  you  thought  so,’’  snapped  Jed. 

“This  here  opening  might  be  the 
stairs,’’  Luke  offered. 

“It’ll  be  _JL_  (real,  very)  uncom¬ 
fortable  if  you  find  out  by  falling  down 
them,’’  I  pointed  out. 

“Nothing  that  I  try  seems  to  work 
out  9-  (well,  good),’’  Jed  added. 

“You  only  see  the  dark  side  of  any¬ 
thing,’’  Seth  told  him. 

“That’s  the  side  you  can  only  see 


now,’’  Jed  retorted  some  cheerfuller. 

“This  furniture  is  fuller  of  sharp 
corners  than  any  in  the  house,’’  Tom 
complained. 

10 .  (Almost,  most)  always  a 
table  has  four  corners,’’  I  laughed. 

“This  one  has  most  sixteen;  I 
counted  twelve  at  least,’’  Jed  retorted. 

“The  chairs  are  some  worse,’’  Seth 
reported.  “They’re  becoming  centi¬ 
pedes.’’ 

“I  decided  _LL  (quick,  quickly)  to 
keep  still  till  the  lights  come  on. 
That’s  the  best  idea  of  any.  The  rest 
of  you  will  be  L.  (almost,  most) 
ready  for  stretchers  if  you  don’t  quiet 
down  like  I’m  doing,’’  I  warned. 

“You’re  the  largest  of  any  of  us. 
That’s  the  real  reason  you’re  still.” 

“I’m  real  comfortable,’’  I  reported. 
“I  was  13  .  (lying,  laying)  on  the 
couch  when  the  lights  went  out.  I’m 
still  here.’’ 

“You’ll  be  some  worse  soon,’’  Seth 
promised  darkly. 

Seth  is  some  bigger  than  _LL  (I,  me) 
and  I  quick  made  plans  to  slide  off  of 
and  under  the  couch. 

“This  isn’t  no  place  for  a  riot,” 
Tom  warned. 

“Let’s  us  keep  still  like  Mike  is;  it 
may  be  some  better  as  he  says.  It 
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can’t  feel  more  uncomfortable.  I’m 
some  wounded  in  about  ten  places.” 

‘‘JJL  (Any  place,  Anywhere)  I 
move,  ouch!  I  hit  a  corner,”  Jed 
moaned. 

Then  the  lights  came  on  sudden. 
Tom  looked  JJL  (whitely,  white) 
when  he  saw  the  yawning  staircase  at 
his  feet. 

“This  is  the  most  frightfullest  ex¬ 


perience  of  any,”  he  said  weakly. 

Some  worse  than  the  time  you  fell 
off  of  the  barn?”  Seth  inquired. 

To  correct  in  class 

While  your  teacher  or  a  classmate 
reads  the  correct  forms,  mark  any  er¬ 
rors  on  your  paper.  For  adjectives  and 
adverbs,  review  Chapters  XIV,  XV. 
Look  up  other  items  in  the  index. 


5.  Troublesome  Verbs  and  Pronouns 


To  test  yourself 

Choose  the  correct  forms  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sentences  and  correct  any  er¬ 
rors  that  you  find.  Tell  what  kind  of 
pronoun  each  of  the  pronouns  in  these 
sentences  is.  Tell  the  case  of  each 
pronoun  that  you  select  and  how  the 
pronoun  is  used.  Tell  why  you  chose 
a  singular  or  plural  pronoun  and  why 
you  chose  a  singular  or  plural  verb. 
You  may  write  your  work  if  your 
teacher  prefers. 

The  cottage  at  Sandy  Cove  _L_ 
(form,  forms)  a  JL_  (kind  of  a,  kind 
of)  club.  Any  one  of  _J_  (these,  these 
here)  cottages  .  d—  (house,  houses) 
from  three  to  five  children.  There  _2_ 
(is,  are)  a  group  of  _L_  (we,  us)  older 
fellows  who  call  themselves  the  Sandy 
Cove  Salvagers.  Once  _Z_  (we,  us) 
boys  found  some  ambergris  on  the 
beach.  An  old  sea  captain  told  JL- 
(we,  us)  it  was  valuable.  With  the 
money  from  the  ambergris  we  built 
ourselves  a  shack  and  a  pool  to  use 
when  the  ocean  is  too  rough  for  swim¬ 
ming.  All  of  9—  (we,  us)  fellows 
were  JJL  (taught,  learned)  to  dive  in 


the  pool. 

The  shack  and  the  pool  _LL_  (is,  are) 
a  constant  temptation  to  the  small 
children.  Every  one  of  JJ_  (we,  us) 
JJ_  (has,  have)  at  times  threatened 
one  or  more  of  the  youngsters  with 
punishment  if  Ji-  (he,  they)  dis¬ 
turbed  our  belongings. 

Last  summer  was  the  worst  of  any. 
Amanda  Rhodes  and  her  twin,  Gus, 
JJL  (begin,  began)  to  be  regular  ter¬ 
rors.  If  some  one  of  us  JJL  (was, 
were)  just  about  to  dive,  Gus  or 
Amanda  would  scream.  Nobody  likes 
to  be  startled  on  the  high  diving  plat¬ 
form,  especially  if  JJL  (he,  they)  JJL 
(is,  are)  just  learning  to  really  dive. 

We  JJL  (had  ought,  ought)  to  have 
JJL  (knew,  know,  known)  that 
threats  wouldn’t  work.  We  JL. 
(sing,  sang,  sung)  out  dire  warnings, 
but  the  children  JJL  (know,  knew, 
known)  we  wouldn’t  dare  touch  them. 
Leonard  Crane’s  mother  heard  our 
complaints.  Finally  she  JL-  (speak, 
spoke,  spoken).  I  guess  she  had  Ji_ 
(speak,  spoke,  spoken)  several  times 


but  JJ  (we,  us)  boys  were  making  too 
much  noise  to  hear  J.  (she,  her). 

We  listened  to  her  politely,  but  we 
JJ—  (break,  broke,  broken)  away 
as  soon  as  possible.  She  just  -8 
(doesn’t,  don’t)  know  how  hard  Gus 
and  Amanda  are  to  outwit.  Everybody 
JJ  (give,  gave,  given)  his  opinion  of 
Mrs.  Crane’s  plan.  But  when  all  had 
■TIL  (speak,  spoke,  spoken)  no  plan 
that  was  better  had  been  JJ  (give, 
gave,  given). 

We  JJ  (throwed,  threw,  thrown) 
ourselves  on  the  sand  like  we  were 
discouraged.  JO—  (Without,  Unless) 
we  could  get  rid  of  the  twins  and  their 
followers  our  summer  was  ruined. 

We  JJ  (see,  saw,  seen)  the  twins 
as  they  JJ-  (run,  ran)  toward  our 
shack. 

4  4  Keep  away,  ’  ’  Tom  JJ.  (sing,  sang, 
sung)  out.  His  yell  had  scarcely  JJ 
(ring,  rang,  rung)  out  when  Ames  JJ 
(ride,  rode,  ridden)  up  on  his  bicycle. 
He  had  JJ-  (ride,  rode,  ridden)  at  top 
speed.  The  news  he  JJ-  (give,  gave, 
given)  us  was  startling.  A  champion 
diver  at  the  hotel  down  the  beach 
wanted  for  us  to  lend  him  our  pool  for 
an  exhibition.  In  return,  he  would 
give  our  club  a  series  of  lessons  in 
fancy  diving. 

We  had  scarcely  JJ  (begin,  began, 
begun)  planning  when  Amanda  and 
Gus  appeared.  “Let’s  us  try  bribery 
for  once,’’  Ames  suggested. 

“They  won’t  JJ  (never,  ever)  stay 
bribed,’’  Tom  objected. 

“Mrs.  Crane’s  scheme  might  be 
better  than  any,”  I  said. 

The  twins  had  JJ  (grow,  grew, 


grown)  still  as  statues.  Amanda  gave 
JJ  (I,  me)  a  sickly  grin.  “I  like 
JJ  (she,  her).  She  gives  Gus  and 
JJ  (I,  me)  cookies.  She  JJ....  (take, 
took,  taken)  us  to  Beverly  last  week.’’ 

“One  of  our  oars  was  JJ  (steal, 
stole,  stolen)  last  week,”  Tom  said 
severely.  “Mrs.  Crane  thought  you 
and  Gus  could  find  it  for  us.” 

“It  was  not  JJ  (steal,  stole, 
stolen),’’  Amanda  JJ  (sing,  sang, 
sung)  out  suddenly.  “Mr.  Jenks  bor¬ 
rowed  it  on  account  of  he  broke  one 
of  his.  You  fellows  blame  everything 
on  Gus  and  JJ  (I,  me).  If  you’d  -LL 
(speak,  spoke,  spoken)  of  it  sooner, 
we’d  have  had  it  back  now!” 

“Mrs.  Crane  thought  you  and  Gus 
and  the  other  little  snips  would  like  to 
use  our  pool  for  an  hour  each  morning. 
If  we  let  you  use  it,  you  had  ought  to 
keep  away  other  times.’’ 

JJ  (Can,  May)  we  dive  too?” 
Gus  asked. 

“After  we  JJ  (teach,  learn)  you 
how,’’  Ames  promised. 

“Neither  you  nor  Skinny  -22_  (is, 
are)  very  good  at  it,”  Amanda  re¬ 
marked.  “How  can  you  JJ  (teach, 
learn)  us?’’ 

“Tom  has  JJ  (take,  took,  taken) 
lessons  already,  and  the  rest  of  us  will 
have  JJ  (take,  took,  taken)  lessons 
from  a  professional  by  next  week.’’ 

“Gus  and  JJ  (I,  me)  -LL  (we,  no 
pronoun)  would  rather  be  -LL  (taught, 
learned)  by  a  professional  too!’’ 

“That  would  be  JJ  (good,  well)! 
You’ll  be  lucky  to  see  the  exhibition. 
We  want  for  you  to  promise  to  only 
use  the  pool  from  nine  to  ten  in  the 
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morning  and  keep  away  from  it  at 
other  times.” 

“Except  when  the  professional  is 
here,”  Amanda  agreed. 

“Can  he  dive  better  than  _Cl_  (we, 
us)?” 

To  correct  in  class 

If  you  wrote  the  sentences,  mark  any 


errors  as  the  correct  forms  are  read.  If 
the  class  read  the  sentences  aloud  and 
gave  the  necessary  information  orally, 
make  a  note  of  the  errors  you  made. 
Review  Chapters  IX,  XII,  and  XV  for 
troublesome  verbs;  for  pronouns,  see 
Chapters  XI,  XVIII,  XXIV,  and 
XXVI.  Look  up  other  items  in  the 
index. 


★  ★  ★  CHAPTER  THIRTY  ★  ★  ★ 

More  Review 

i.  Reviewing  Plurals,  Possessives,  and  Punctuation 


To  test  yours  elf 

Copy  the  following  passage.  Para¬ 
graph  the  speeches  correctly  and  sup¬ 
ply  the  necessary  capitals  and  punctua¬ 
tion.  Separate  sentences  that  are  run 
together.  Change  every  singular  ital¬ 
icized  word  to  the  plural  form  of  the 
same  case,  and  every  plural  italicized 
word  to  the  singular  form  of  the  same 
case.  Make  also  any  needed  changes 
in  verbs,  articles,  and  pronouns.  Un¬ 
derline  every  word  except  articles 
that  is  used  as  an  adjective.  Set  off 
verbal  phrases  used  as  adjectives  or 
adverbs  that  occur  at  the  beginning  of 
sentences.  Set  off  also  subordinate 
adverbial  clauses  at  the  beginning  of 
sentences.  Punctuate  compound  sen¬ 
tences  correctly.  Correct  all  errors. 

The  park  in  our  city  is  each  citizen's 
pride  all  unite  in  their  efforts  to  keep 
it  attractive  every  child  large  small  or 
middle  sized  avoids  running  across 
flower  beds  the  nursemaids  are  careful 


to  wheel  their  carriages  along  the 
walks  waste  paper  is  carefully  de¬ 
posited  in  a  trash  container  on  Sunday 
after  the  church' s  service  is  over  a  whole 
family  often  takes  a  stroll  along  the 
pond’s  edge.  Maggie  Joe  and  their 
father  stopped  recently  to  watch  a 
goose  her  gosling  and  a  duck  with  her 
duckling.  When  they  reach  the  island 
Joe  predicted  they  will  go  ashore. 
He  was  right.  Finding  their  mother 
was  waddling  out  to  dry  land  each 
gosling  and  duckling  no  matter  how 
awkward  followed. 

To  dry  themselves  thoroughly  the 
whole  flock  will  begin  preening  Mag¬ 
gie  guessed. 

Preening  feathers  must  be  hard  work 
Joe  said 

Located  near  the  tip  of  its  tail  is  a 
small  oil  duct  Nature’s  oil  can  Mr. 
Joslyn  explained  when  a  bird  rubs  its 
beak  over  this  duct,  the  beak  is  greased 
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the  oil  is  rubbed  off  on  the  feathers  as 
they  are  slid  through  the  bird's  beak. 

Is  it  to  really  dry  their  feathers  that 
they  preen  Maggie  asked. 

No  I  think  not  her  father  replied  Keep¬ 
ing  their  feathers  oiled  prevents  them 
from  getting  water-soaked.  If  the 
outer  layer  of  heavy  feathers  is  well 
oiled  the  fine  soft  down  underneath 
stays  dry.  A  really  water-soaked 
duck  or  goose  would  sink  very  low  in 
the  water.  Well  oiled  a  water  bird 
rests  lightly  near  the  surface  and  can 
swim  easily. 

I  saw  some  pictures  of  an  experiment 
on  geese  Joe  added  a  substance  called 
a  detergent  was  added  to  the  water 
detergents  make  water  wetter  How 
silly  laughed  maggie  water  is  wet 
anyway  a  detergent  does  really  make 
water  wetter  doesn’t  it  dad  joe  de¬ 


manded  It  makes  water  able  to  wet 
more  thoroughly  any  substance  that 
is  put  in  it.  Anyway  Joe  went  on 
when  a  goose  was  put  in  a  tub  of  water 
containing  this  detergent  the  goose 
sank  so  low  that  she  could  hardly 
keep  her  bill  above  water.  She  would 
have  drownded  if  she  had  not  been  re¬ 
moved  quickly. 

To  correct  in  class 

As  the  correct  forms  are  read,  mark 
any  errors.  Review  Chapter  VIII  for 
the  paragraphing  and  punctuating  of 
direct  quotations,  Chapter  XI  for 
plural  and  possessive  forms  of  nouns, 
Chapters  XIV  and  XV  for  adjectives, 
Chapter  XVIII  for  punctuating  verbal 
phrases,  Chapters  XX,  XXIII,  and 
XXVII  for  punctuating  compound 
and  complex  sentences. 


2..  Reviewing  Tenses  and  Verbals 


To  test  yours  elf 

Tell  how  each  italicized  word  is 
used.  If  it  is  a  verbal,  tell  whether  it 
is  an  infinitive,  participle,  or  gerund. 
Correct  any  errors. 


The  hornets  had  (fly,  flew ,  flown)  out  of 
their  nest  the  moment  Kate' s  hoof  touched  it . 


Jim  had  watched  the  -plowing  for  two 
days  when  his  Uncle  Fred  was  taken 
ill.  Jim  knew  he  could  not  run  the 
tractor  plow  but  he  thought  he  could 
use  the  horse  plow.  Knowing  his 
uncle  was  eager  to  finish  the  heavy 
work,  he  would  be  happily  surprised 
to  find  the  small  garden  plowed.  To 
use  placid  Old  Kate,  the  horse  was 
first  harnessed  and  then  led  to  the 
barnyard.  The  small  plow  having 
been  left  at  the  gate,  Jim  found  it  easily. 
Hooking  the  traces  to  the  plow,  the 
horse  started  off  quietly.  To  hold  the 
plow  down  so  that  it  would  cut  the 
soil  deeply  and  evenly,  the  task  re¬ 
quired  both  strength  and  ingenuity. 
Remembering  what  he  had  seen  other 
farmers  do,  the  reins  were  draped 
about  Jim’s  neck.  Leaving  his  hands 
free  to  hold  the  plow  handles,  the  task 
became  easier.  Being  that  Jim  was 
not  so  strong  as  a  grown  man,  the 
furrows  were  not  very  straight  nor  of 
even  depth.  He  was,  however,  turn¬ 
ing  the  soil  satisfactorily  with  Kate’s 
ambling  help  when  disaster  overtook 
him.  Nodding  along  half  asleep,  a 
hornets’  nest  had  escaped  Kate’s  notice 
until  she  stepped  into  it.  Rearing  sud¬ 
denly  and  kicking  violently,  Jim  was 


thrown  into  the  air  and  the  plow  left 
the  furrow.  Galloping  off  to  safety, 
Jim  was  left  by  Kate  to  the  full  blast 
of  the  hornets’  wrath. 

Jim  was  badly  stung. 

“What  (shall,  will)  I  do?’’  he  asked 
between  swollen  lips. 

“We  (shall,  will)  try  to  find  some 
cool  mud,’’  his  aunt’s  voice  responded 
near  at  hand.  He  could  scarcely  see 
her  through  his  fast  closing  eyelids. 

“Uncle  Fred  (will,  shall)  never 
have  the  fine  surprise  I  planned  for 
him,’’  Jim  mourned. 

“Your  uncle  (will,  shall)  never 
know  what  happened  without  you  tell 
him,’’  Aunt  Lida  promised.  “You’ve 
almost  finished  the  small  patch.  The 
hired  man  (will,  shall)  put  the  harrow 
over  it  before  night.  I’ll  see  to  it  that 
he  does.  Uncle  Fred  (will,  shall)  be 
as  pleased  as  I  am  that  you  did  all  that 
plowing.  You  (will,  shall)  make  a 
fine  farmer  if  you  live  up  to  this  be¬ 
ginning.  " 

To  correct  in  class 

As  the  correct  forms  are  read,  mark 
your  paper.  Review  Chapter  XII  for 
tenses  and  Chapters  XVII  and  XVIII 
for. verbals. 


3 .  Reviewing  Prepositions  and  Relative  Pronouns 


To  test  yourself 

Copy  any  sentences  that  contain 
errors,  correcting  them.  Choose  the 
correct  form  when  more  than  one  form 
is  given.  Tell  whether  the  preposi¬ 
tional  phrases  that  are  printed  in 
italics  are  used  as  adverbs  or  adjectives; 


change  the  position  of  any  misplaced 
prepositional  phrases. 

Abby  was  collecting  shells  when  she 
saw  a  crate  bobbing  ( off ,  off  off  the 
point.  She  ran  down  the  sand  and 
stopped  fat,  to)  the  water  s  edge.  The 
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crate  was  wedged  ( between ,  among) 
several  large  logs.  On  top  of  the  crate  a 
small  kitten  was  perched,  mewing 
plaintively.  The  whole  mass  of 
wreckage  was  being  carried  slowly 
past  the  point  out  to  sea.  If  she  could 
dive  under  the  logs  and  come  out  (in 
back  of,  behind )  them,  she  could  give 
them  the  (kind  of,  kind  of  a)  shove 
that  would  take  them  out  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  and  (in,  into)  the  quiet  waters  of 
the  little  bay.  If  she  did  not  rescue 
the  kitten,  she  knew  (who,  whom)  she 
would  (blame  its  unhappy  fate  on, 
blame  for  its  unhappy  fate);  for  Abby 
was  a  girl  (who,  whom)  did  not  like 
to  swim  in  deep  water.  She  felt  some 
better,  though  still  a  little  panicky,  as 
soon  as  she  made  up  her  mind  to  dive. 
Her  dive  was  perfect.  She  came  up 
(behind,  in  back  of)  the  wreckage. 
Coming  to  the  surface  was  all  the 
farther  she  went  before  she  knew  she 
was  (in,  into )  real  trouble.  The  current 
which  had  looked  so  gentle  from  the 
shore  was  a  treacherous  undertow. 
She  (who,  whom)  a  gentle  tide  dis¬ 
couraged  thought  first  of  the  kitten 
even  in  the  grip  of  this  current.  She 
fought  to  reach  the  wreckage  with  her 
whole  strength.  She  couldn  t  barely 
touch  it.  But  the  most  smallest  touch 
was  sufficient  to  fully  free  it  from  the 
current.  Then  she  was  sucked  under. 

The  fear  that  clutched  her  then  was 
the  worst  of  any  she  had  ever  met  up 
with.  Sheer  panic  paralyzed  her 
muscles  and  she  felt  herself  being  car¬ 
ried  off  from  the  shore.  (Between, 
among)  the  strange  thoughts  that 
raced  (in,  into)  her  mind,  one  sud¬ 


denly  stood  out.  “Don’t  fight;  use 
the  current.”  At  first  it  seemed  sillier 
than  any  idea.  Suddenly  she  broke 
off  from  swimming.  She  turned  on 
her  back  to  rest  and  really  catch  her 
breath.  Out  (at,  to)  the  upper  end  of 
the  bay  was  a  breakwater.  The  cur¬ 
rent  seemed  to  be  carrying  her  toward 
it.  Feeling  (some,  somewhat)  better, 
she  began  to  swim.  Now  she  (met 
up  with,  met  with)  help  from  the 
current.  Her  panic  (most,  almost) 
disappeared.  (Without,  Unless)  the 
current  took  her  too  fast  past  the 
breakwater,  she  could  free  herself  (out 
from,  from)  it  and  reach  safety. 

Suddenly  two  figures  appeared  on 
the  breakwater.  (Who,  Whom)  could 
they  be?  (Whoever,  Whomever)  they 
were,  one  of  them  had  a  life  preserver. 

As  the  current  carried  her  nearer, 
Abby  saw  the  tallest  figure  prepare 
to  excitedly  hurl  the  preserver.  The 
other  figure  equally  as  excited  uncon¬ 
sciously  imitated  the  motions  of  the 
first.  To  Abby  they  suddenly  seemed 
funnier  than  (any,  any  other)  people. 
She  blamed  (her  amusement  on  her 
weariness,  her  weariness  for  her  amuse¬ 
ment.)  Then  the  preserver  was  (be¬ 
side,  besides)  her. 

When  they  pulled  her  (from,  from 
out)  the  water  she  asked,  “(Who, 
Whom)  can  I  send  for  the  kitten ?” 

To  correct  in  class 

As  the  correct  forms  are  read,  mark 
any  errors.  Review  Chapter  XVIII  for 
correct  use  of  prepositions  and  preposi¬ 
tional  phrases,  and  Chapters  XXIII, 
XXIV  and  XXVI  for  relative  pronouns. 
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4-  A  Final  Review  of  Good  Usage 


To  test  yourself 

In  the  test  below  all  the  items  of 
good  usage  that  you  have  been  study¬ 
ing  this  year  are  included.  Can  you 
make  a  perfect  score  by  choosing  the 
correct  form  of  the  words  in  paren¬ 
theses? 

I  — L_  (see,  saw,  seen)  Stanley,  the 
fox,  when  he  _L_  (did,  done)  it.  He 
„  A.  (lay,  laid)  a  paper  trail  across  the 
fields  and  then  _L_  (set,  sat)  down 
for  a  few  minutes.  He  had  — L_  (went, 
gone)  long  before  the  hounds  _L_ 
(come,  came).  There  _L_  (is,  are) 
several  variations  of  this  game.  No 
two  are  LL_  (never,  ever)  the  same. 
Stanley,  playing  the  fox,  _2_  (ran, 
run)  as  fast  as  he  could.  The  hounds 
_JIL  (being  that,  because)  they  were 
held  back  for  five  minutes  were  at  a 
disadvantage  JJ_  (without,  unless) 
they  peeked  to  see  what  course  he  had 
_LL  (take,  took,  taken).  The  fox 
had  J IT.  (eat,  ate,  eaten)  a  candy  bar 
while  he  rested,  and  thus  had  -LL 
(gave,  given)  himself  a  small  treat. 
Every  one  of  the  hounds  _LL  (was, 
were)  16  (equally  as,  equally)  hun¬ 
gry.  One  of  them  asked  the  leader, 
Tim,  -EL,  “(May,  Can)  we  rest  and 
eat  for  a  minute?” 

He  replied  ‘  ‘  A  candy  bar  would 
taste  JJL  (good,  well)  to  _LL  (I,  me), 
too,  but  -21L  (let’s  us,  let  us)  catch  the 
fox  first.” 

One  of  the  hounds  picked  up  one 
of  the  pieces  of  the  newspaper  trail  to 
see  what  was  _LL  (wrote,  written)  on 


it.  But  a  gust  of  wind  had  _LL  (blew, 
blown)  it  out  of  his  hand  before  he 
could  read  it.  Another  one  found  he 
had  _LL  (break,  broke,  broken)  his 
hunting  knife  in  trying  to  sharpen  it 
on  a  stone. 

When  the  pack  _LL  (come,  came) 
to  a  spring,  they  _LL  (drink,  drank, 
drunk)  thirstily.  The  sound  of  their 
tin  cups  _LL  (ring,  rang,  rung)  out  as 
they  hit  the  rocks. 

“I’ve  lost  my  cup  in  the  spring,” 
one  hound  L L_  (sing,  sang,  sung) 
out. 

“I’d  have  -EL  (knew,  known)  it 
was  Frank  _LL  (who,  whom)  every¬ 
one  considers  careless,”  one  hound 
commented. 

Almost  before  he  had  — LL.  (spoke, 
spoken),  another  hound  had  _LL 
(threw,  thrown)  a  few  drops  of  water 
at  his  face. 

“You’ve  _LL  (grew,  grown)  too 
cocky,  young  fellow,”  Frank  laughed. 

The  frolic  that  had  thus  _LL  (begin, 
began,  begun)  threatened  the  success 
of  the  chase. 

“You’re  the  silliest  Li_  (of  any 
fellow,  of  all  the  fellows)  I  know,” 
Tim  scolded.  ‘‘I  hope  never  _LL  (to 
meet  up  with,  to  meet)  such  a  gang 
again.” 

“You’ve  LL.  (tore,  torn)  your 
sweater,”  another  hound  pointed  out. 

“It  was  -LL  (most,  almost)  . 38 . 
(wore,  worn)  out  anyhow,”  the  leader 
answered.  “Come  on,  you  fellows. 
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When  we’ve  22  (swam,  swum)  this 
brook,  we’ll  be  so  cold  we’ll  40 
(want,  want  for)  someone  to  build  a 
fire  -11-  (somewhere,  some  place).” 

‘‘If  I  22  (was,  were)  a  bird,  I’d 
have  2 L  (flew,  flown)  across  it  long 
ago,”  Frank  offered  helpfully. 

‘‘It  22  (doesn’t,  don’t)  look  deep 
enough  to  swim,”  another  said. 

‘‘I’d  have  22  (chose,  chosen)  a 
better  path  if  I’d  been  the  fox.” 

Then  you  couldn’t  have  46  (stole, 
stolen)  off  so  neatly.” 

“We  _£L  (had  ought,  ought)  to 
have  22  (ridden,  rode)  bicycles,”  an¬ 
other  jester  thought,  ‘‘or  22  (drove, 
driven)  a  jeep.” 

“Well,  we’ll  be  _2iL  (froze,  frozen) 
before  we  get  _2l_  (in,  into)  the  water 
if  we  delay  much  longer,”  the  leader 
fumed. 

52  rphat  there,  That)  fox  is  one 
of  55  (those  kind,  that  kind)  of  joker 
54_  (who,  whom)  is  a  little  too 
clever. 

”  55  (Between,  Among)  ourselves, 
I  don’t  mind  saying  I  told  you  so!” 
Frank  added.  ”  He’s  a  22  (kind  of  a, 
kind  of)  practical  joker  22  (whom, 
who)  nobody  can  22  (teach,  learn) 
to  improve.” 

“He  isn’t  so  different  (from, 
than)  anyone  else  when  he’s  22  (to, 
at)  home.” 

‘‘Nobody  can  22  (teach,  learn) 
Stanley  anything  about  jokes.” 

‘‘Want  to  help  push  this  optimist 
62,_  (in,  into)  the  brook?”  a  hound 
asked. 

“I’ll  stop  22  (by,  at)  his  house  to¬ 
night  and  tell  his  family  what  hap¬ 


pened  to  22  (he,  him),”  another 
offered. 

—  (We,  Us)  boys  are  holding 
up  the  game,”  a  serious-minded  hound 
observed. 

“Each  of  us  22  (have,  has)  had 
22  (his,  their)  fun,”  they  all  ad¬ 
mitted.  “The  rest  of  the  way,  we’ll 
hike  22  (proper,  properly).” 

“Don’t  get  22  (off,  off  from) 
the  trail,  fellows,”  the  leader  warned. 
“At  this  rate  we’ll  get  home  ...70  (at 
about,  about,  at)  ten  o’clock.” 

“Where  are  the  next  scraps?” 

“Those  are  22  (they,  them)  over 
there  under  the  pine,”  Frank  pointed 
out. 

Each  promised  22  (himself,  them¬ 
selves)  to  push  ahead  as  fast  as  22 
(he,  they)  could.  22-  (Beside,  Be¬ 
sides)  wanting  to  catch  the  fox, 
they  were  eager  to  reach  a  warm 
place. 

One  toe  in  the  brook  was  22—  (as 
far  as,  all  the  farther)  the  leader  went 
before  a  shout  went  up.  A  22-  (real, 
really)  good  ford  had  been  found.  It 
was  hidden  222  (in  back  of,  behind)  a 
clump  of  trees.  It  looked  22—  (like, 
as  if)  it  could  be  crossed  _EL  (quick, 
quickly)  22  (on  account  of,  because) 
it  was  made  of  broad  smooth  stones. 

One  slip,  fellows,  and  you’ll  be  22 
(drowned,  drownded),”  one  hound 
called  out. 

“After  you’ve  22  (fell,  fallen)  22 
(in,  into)  the  water,  we’ll  fish  you 
out,”  another  promised.  “22  (They 
have,  There  are)  queer  ideas  of  comr 
fort  around  here,”  another  grumbled. 

“  _£5_  (Shall,  Will)  you  ever  be  the 
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same  again  after  this  chase?”  another 
inquired. 

“I  (only  see,  see  only)  the  dan¬ 
ger  at  my  feet;  I  can’t  think  of  JLL 
(nothing,  anything)  else.” 

“This  is  a  harder  chase  than  88 
(any,  any  other)  we  have  had,”  the 
leader  admitted. 

“It  is  J£2_  (rather,  kind  of)  hard,” 
Frank  agreed.  “We.  can  blame  _2fL 
(the  fox  for  all  our  troubles,  all  our 
troubles  on  the  fox).” 

“I  hadn’t  heard  until  today  of  -21- 
(Stanley,  Stanley’s)  being  chosen  fox. 

“I  -2-L  (wanted  for,  wanted)  him 
to  be  the  fox  -2-L  (provided,  provid¬ 
ing)  he  was  a  little  tired  when  he 
started.” 

“Having  followed  his  trail,  (I 
think  he  seems,  he  seems  to  me)  far 
from  tired.” 


95-  (To  really  find  Stanley  tired, 
To  find  Stanley  really  tired)  would  be 
a  miracle.” 

“He’s  a  _2lL  (some,  somewhat) 
more  rugged  fellow  than  you  or  _2Z_ 
(I,  me).” 

He  takes  good  care  of  _2iL  (hisself, 
himself).” 

“Each  of  us  has  _22_  (his,  their), 
own  opinion  of  Stan.” 

“I  don’t  know  JJ22.  (as,  that)  I 
have.” 

To  correct  in  class 

Did  you  make  any  errors?  If  you 
made  errors,  what  can  you  do  to  im¬ 
prove  your  habits  of  speech?  Do  you 
frequently  hear  others  make  the  same 
errors  that  you  made?  What  items 
of  good  usage  have  you  completely 
mastered? 


5 .  A  Review  of  Grammar 


To  test  yourself 

In  each  of  the  following  sentences 
(i)  tell  whether  the  sentence  is  simple, 
compound,  complex,  or  compound- 
complex.  Ql)  Give  the  simple  subject 
and  simple  predicate  of  the  principal 
clause  or  clauses;  if  either  or  both  are 
compound,  give  this  information  also. 
(3)  If  there  are  subordinate  clauses, 
tell  what  kind  (noun,  adjective,  or 
adverbial)  each  is,  (4)  and  how  it  is 
used,  or  what  word  each  adjective  or 
adverbial  clause  modifies.  (5)  Tell 
what  kind  of  phrase  each  phrase  in  the 
sentence  is,  (6)  how  each  is  used,  (7) 
what  word  each  phrase  used  as  an 


adjective  or  adverb  modifies,  and  (8) 
tell  what  part  of  speech  each  word  in 
the  phrase  is  and  how  it  is  used  or 
what  word  it  modifies.  (9)  Tell  the 
case  and  the  reason  for  it  of  every  noun 
or  pronoun  and  tell  the  kind  of  pro¬ 
noun  each  is.  (10)  Tell  whether  each 
verb  is  transitive  or  intransitive  and 
whether  each  intransitive  verb  is  com¬ 
plete  or  linking.  (11)  Tell  whether 
each  conjunction  is  co-ordinating  or 
subordinating  and  what  two  parts  of 
the  sentence  each  connects. 

1.  Mary  was  helping  Tim  in  the  gar¬ 
den. 
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z.  Both  of  them  were  thinning  veg¬ 
etables. 

3 .  The  task  was  a  hot  and  tiresome 
one  which  demanded  patience. 

4.  To  leave  sturdy  plants  at  intervals 
of  eight  inches  was  the  purpose  of  this 
work. 

5.  Mary  tried  to  work  in  the  shade  as 
the  day  grew  hotter,  but  Tim  liked 
working  in  the  sun. 

6.  Throwing  away  a  dozen  plants  to 
save  one,  Mary  felt  reckless  and  a  little 
troubled. 

7.  Tim  unlike  Mary  was  familiar 
with  the  work  and  had  no  qualms 
about  it. 

8.  “A  gardener  who  wastes  time 
in  mourning  dead  plants  will  never  suc¬ 
ceed,”  he  told  his  sister. 

9.  ‘‘When  the  lettuce  is  ready  to  eat, 
I’ll  be  glad  I  did  this  work,”  Mary 
admitted. 

10.  “The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in 
the  eating,  and  you  are  pretty  good  at 
eating.” 

11.  “I  can’t  compete  with  you  when 


we  are  at  the  table.” 

11.  “  You’re  only  a  girl!” 

13.  Mary,  bending  closer  to  her  work, 
smiled  in  high  good  humor. 

14.  “A  girl  is  easier  to  order  around.” 
13.  “You’re  a  better  worker  than 
Mike.” 

16.  “You  tell  him  that  and  see  what 
he  says.  ” 

17.  “He’d  think  that  I  was  just 
fooling.” 

18.  “I  miss  Mike  when  he  is  away, 
but  when  he  is  at  home  I  sometimes 
feel  cross  with  him  for  shirking.” 

19.  “To  work  outdoors  tires  Mike; 
he  works  hard  when  he  is  study¬ 
ing.” 

2.0.  “I’d  like  to  go  to  college,  too,” 
Mary  said  as  she  stretched  her  cramped 
muscles. 

To  correct  in  class 

Did  you  make  any  errors?  If  you 
made  errors,  what  do  you  think  you 
should  do?  What  work  in  grammar 
have  you  mastered  most  thoroughly? 


For  Study  and  Better  Reading 


i  .  Understanding  and  Making  Comparisons 


To  read  by  your  self 

The  ability  to  see  some  point  of 
likeness  in  two  objects  that  ordinarily 
seem  totally  unlike  is  one  of  the  qual¬ 
ities  that  make  successful  humorists 
and  great  poets.  Much  of  the  success¬ 
ful  advertising  you  read  is  based  on 
comparisons. 

An  advertisement  of  a  washing  ma¬ 
chine  shows  a  woman  trying  on  a  fur 
coat  and  saying,  “I  always  shop  on 
Monday  morning  while  my  Whirling 
Dervish  does  the  wash.”  What  com¬ 
parison  does  the  advertisement  make? 

If  you  say  that  you  spent  a  year  try¬ 
ing  to  solve  a  problem  in  your  home¬ 
work,  what  comparison  are  you  mak¬ 
ing?  Why  do  you  exaggerate  the 
time  you  spent? 

If  you  say  that  the  motor  of  your 
car  purrs,  what  comparison  are  you 
making? 

When  you  read  that  a  hundred  hands 
have  been  hired,  you  realize  that  hands 
is  a  symbol  for  workers.  Many  per¬ 
sons  say,  “The  kettle  boils,”  when 
they  mean  the  water  in  the  kettle  is 
boiling. 

What  comparisons  do  you  find  in 
the  following  statements? 
i.  The  Indian  summer  of  his  days  was 
beginning. 

z.  There  were  several  lions  in  the  path 
that  led  to  success. 

3 .  His  little  sister  Jane  was  the  fly  in 
his  cream. 


4.  Hobart’s  remark  was  like  salt  in  a 
scratch. 

3.  Dick  was  as  entertaining  as  a  me¬ 
chanical  toy  without  a  key. 


To  discuss  in  class 

Explain,  when  you  are  called  on, 
what  comparisons  you  found  and 
whether  they  seem  interesting  or  dull 
to  you.  In  1,  4,  and  5  what  general 
impression  did  you  receive  from  the 
comparisons? 

In  the  two  lists  below,  match  the 
objects  that  you  think  will  make  the 
most  lively  comparisons. 


steadfastness 

help 

relentlessness 

speed 

stubbornness 


1. 
z. 

3* 

4- 

5- 

6.  stupidity 

7.  evil 

8.  fragility 

9 •  gaiet7 
10.  failure 


1.  lightning 
z.  donkey 

3.  snake 

4.  canary 

5.  mountain 

6.  a  blank  sheet 
of  paper 

7.  spider  web 

8.  goose 

9.  steam  roller 

10.  rope 


You  have  undoubtedly  heard  life 
compared  to  a  journey.  In  the  first  list 
on  page  357  are  several  general  com¬ 
parisons  used  in  expressing  ideas  about 
life.  In  the  second  are  specific  sym¬ 
bols  which  also  may  be  used  in  making 
comparisons  about  life.  Which  of  the 
items  in  the  second  list  would  you  use 
with  which  items  in  the  first? 


i.  a  journey 
2..  the  progress 

3.  a  day 

4.  a  house 
3.  a  bridg< 

a.  spring 

b.  evening 

c.  noon 

d.  rocks 

e.  autumn 

f.  rooms 

g.  summer 

h.  morning 

i.  afternoon 


of  a  year 


j .  winter 

k.  windows 

l.  stairs 

m.  storm 

n.  a  pleasant  port 

o.  loose  planking 

p.  stout  railing 

r.  breaks  in  railing 


Working  together  in  groups 

Your  teacher  will  divide  the  class 
into  four  or  five  groups  and  assign  to 
each  group  one  of  the  general  com¬ 


parisons  from  the  numbered  list. 
Working  as  a  group,  plan  three  or 
four  sentences  to  make  a  complete 
comparison.  Use  the  letter  that  the 
class  agreed  belonged  with  the  num¬ 
bered  item  assigned  to  your  group. 
Use  the  dictionary  to  make  sure  that 
you  select  words  that  will  express 
your  ideas  accurately.  Try  to  make 
your  complete  comparison  as  interest¬ 
ing  and  vivid  as  possible. 

When  all  the  groups  have  finished 
their  work,  help  the  class  to  decide 
which  comparisons  are  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  and  interesting.  Which  com¬ 
parisons  carried  out  the  main  idea 
most  successfully?  What  new  or  un¬ 
usual  words  did  the  various  groups 
use? 


z.  Using  All  Your  Senses  When  You  Read 


To  read  to  yourself 

Read  the  following  passage  with 
all  your  senses  alert.  Try  to  see  and 
hear  as  much  as  you  can.  Imagine 
also  what  you  would  feel  and  smell  if 
you  were  one  of  the  group. 

Before  you  start  reading,  you  should 
know  that  the  hearth  is  the  area  in 
front  of  a  fireplace,  usually  covered  by 
stone  or  brick.  The  hearth  is  clean¬ 
winged  because  a  turkey  wing  was 
often  used  instead  of  a  hearth  brush, 
which  we  should  use  today. 

Shut  in  from  all  the  world  without, 
We  sat  the  clean-winged  hearth  about, 
Content  to  let  the  north-wind  roar 
In  baffled  rage  at  pane  and  door, 


While  the  red  logs  before  us  beat 
The  frost-line  back  with  tropic  heat; 
And  ever,  when  a  louder  blast 
Shook  beam  and  rafter  as  it  passed, 
The  merrier  up  its  roaring  draught 
The  great  throat  of  the  chimney 
laughed; 

The  house-dog  on  his  paws  outspread 
Laid  to  the  fire  his  drowsy  head, 

The  cat’s  dark  silhouette  on  the  wall 
A  couchant  tiger’s  seemed  to  fall; 

And  for  the  winter  fireside  meet, 
Between  the  andirons’  straddling  feet, 
The  mug  of  cider  simmered  slow, 

The  apples  sputtered  in  a  row, 

And  close  at  hand,  the  basket  stood 
With  nuts  from  brown  October’s  wood. 
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To  write  by  yourself 

Cover  the  passage  that  you  have  read 
and  answer  the  following  questions: 
i.  What  is  the  central  thought  of  this 
passage? 

2..  What  contrast  is  made? 

3.  Where  was  the  group  of  persons 
sitting? 

4.  Was  the  fireplace  large  or  small? 

5 .  What  sound  from  outside  the  house 
do  you  hear? 

6.  What  sound  is  there  inside  the 
house? 

7.  How  is  the  dog  lying? 

8.  What  other  animal  is  mentioned?  * 

9.  What  is  its  position? 

10.  Is  there  a  tiger’s  skin  or  a  picture 
of  a  tiger  on  the  wall? 

11.  What  is  being  warmed  near  the 
andirons? 

iz.  What  is  being  prepared  for  eating 
before  the  fire? 

13 .  What  odors  do  you  imagine? 

To  discuss  with  your  class 

As  you  are  asked  to  do  so,  read  your 
answers  to  the  questions.  Support 
your  answers  by  reading  the  lines  in 
the  passage  which  show  your  facts. 

How  many  members  of  the  class 
think  that  they  have  a  clear  mental 
picture  of  the  scene?  How  many  are 
conscious  of  sounds?  How  many  can 
smell  odors  as  they  picture  the  scene? 
How  many  have  a  clear  sense  of  how 
they  would  feel  if  they  were  members 
of  the  group? 

Probably  you  will  find  that  you  do 
not  get  equally  good  images  of  sight, 
sound,  smell,  and  feeling.  Persons 
differ  in  their  ability.  Some  can  make 


mental  pictures  very  clearly.  Some 
can  get  clear  mental  images  of  sounds. 
Some  may  be  able  to  get  odors  or  feel¬ 
ings  much  better  than  other  persons. 
Notice  whether  you  can  make  pictures 
or  sound  images  more  clearly.  If  you 
can  picture  clearly,  depend  on  your 
eyes  as  much  as  possible  when  you 
study.  You  remember  what  you  see. 
If  you  can  recall  sounds  easily,  repeat 
aloud  facts  which  you  want  to  remem¬ 
ber.  You  remember  what  you  hear. 

When  the  class  has  agreed  on  an¬ 
swers  to  all  the  questions,  mark  your 
incorrect  answers.  Did  you  make  a 
picture  as  you  read  words?  Did  you 
read  carelessly? 

To  read  and  write  by  yourself 

Try  your  skill  on  another  picture. 
Read  the  passage,  cover  it,  and  write 
answers  to  the  questions  which  follow 
it. 

The  evening  came.  The  golden  vane 
A  moment  in  the  sunset  gleamed, 
Then  darkened,  and  then  gleamed 
again, 

As  from  the  east  the  moon  advanced 
And  touched  it  with  a  softer  light; 
While  underneath  with  flowing  mane 
Upon  the  sign  the  Red  Horse  pranced 
And  galloped  forth  into  the  night. 

But  brighter  than  the  afternoon 
That  followed  the  dark  day  of  rain, 
And  brighter  than  the  golden  vane 
That  glistened  in  the  rising  moon, 
Within  the  ruddy  firelight  gleamed; 
And  every  separate  window-pane 
Backed  by  the  outer  darkness  showed 


A  mirror  where  the  flamelets  gleamed 
And  flickered  to  and  fro  and  seemed 
A  bonfire  lighted  in  the  road. 

i.  What  is  the  central  thought  of  this 
passage? 

2..  What  is  the  first  thing  that  is  pic¬ 
tured? 

3.  At  what  time  of  day  is  the  scene 
shown? 

4.  Where  was  the  Red  Horse? 

5.  If  from  within  you  had  looked  at 
the  windows  of  the  Inn,  what  would 
you  have  seen? 

6.  Does  the  description  cover  one 
scene  or  more  than  one? 

7.  If  more  than  one,  where  do  you 
seem  to  stand  as  you  see  the  second? 


8.  Did  you  see  a  mirror  or  something 
like  a  mirror? 

9.  What  appeared  on  the  mirroring 
surface? 

10.  What  else  appeared  in  this  scene? 

11.  Was  there  a  bonfire  pictured? 
i2_.  If  so,  where  was  it? 

13 .  What  did  you  picture  as  the  source 
of  the  firelight? 

14.  What  made  the  Red  Horse  seem 
to  gallop  off  into  the  night? 

To  discuss  with  your  class 

Help  your  class  to  decide  what  the 
answer  should  be  to  each  question. 
If  you  made  errors,  did  you  fail  to 
make  a  picture  carefully  from  the 
words  or  did  you  read  carelessly? 


3 .  Using  Words  Exactly 


To  read  to  yourself 

Decide  how  the  following  questions 
should  be  answered: 

1.  An  animal  that  is  baffled  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  obtain  food  usually  is  angry. 
Frequently  it  expresses  its  anger  in 
howls.  What  is  compared  in  the 
first  passage  to  a  baffled  animal? 

2..  When  firelight  throws  a  shadow 
of  a  near-by  object  on  the  wall,  is  the 
shadow  larger  or  smaller  than  the 
object? 

3.  Basing  your  judgment  on  the  fa¬ 
miliar  word  couch ,  would  you  expect  a 
couchant  animal  to  be  running,  lying 
down,  or  sitting  up? 

4.  In  a  silhouette  of  an  object  which 
details  are  shown  clearly,  those  in  the 
outline  of  the  object,  those  in  the  cen¬ 


ter,  those  that  are  lightly  shadowed? 

5.  If  a  substance  simmers,  does  it 
bubble  briskly,  boil  gently,  or  spat¬ 
ter? 

6.  If  a  substance  sputters,  does  it 
spatter,  seethe,  or  fume? 

7.  If  a  light  glows,  do  you  think  of  it 
as  glistening  or  as  gleaming? 

8.  If  a  poet  were  to  tell  you  that  “The 
hearths  of  the  village  all  were  cold,” 
would  you  accept  the  statement  as  a 
symbol  of  summer,  of  excitement,  or 
of  desolation? 

9.  If  there  is  a  roaring  draught  in  the 
chimney,  is  the  fire  on  the  hearth 
burning  vigorously,  is  it  almost  out, 
or  is  it  a  mass  of  glowing  coals? 

10.  Would  a  three-legged  stool  be 
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firmer  if  the  legs  were  straddled  or  if 
they  were  vertical? 

To  discuss  in  class 

Help  the  class  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions  above. 

To  write  by  your  self 

Decide  which  of  the  words  used  in 
the  two  poetic  passages  in  Lesson  z 
should  be  used  to  fill  the  blanks  in  the 
following  sentences.  Then  copy  the 
sentences  filling  the  blanks  correctly. 

i.  His  -  attention  considered  all 

the  possibilities,  entertaining  first  one, 
then  dropping  it  for  another,  much  as 
a  magpie  picks  up  one  bright-colored 


bead  from  his  store  only  to  discard  it 
and  worry  another. 
z.  The  faint  still  glow  of  an  almost 
forgotten  ambition - in  his  eye. 

3.  The  comfort  of  a  thousand  well- 

warmed  - was  open  to  the  refugees. 

4.  Greed  and  avarice - in  his  eyes. 

5.  The  frenzied  storm  clouds  - 

across  the  sky. 

To  correct  in  class 

When  you  are  called  on,  tell  why 
you  chose  each  word  with  which  you 
filled  a  blank.  Listen  while  others 
explain  their  choices.  If  you  disagree, 
tell  why  in  courteous,  convincing 
sentences. 
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Standards 


THE  RIGHT  THING  TO  SAY 
AND  DO,  Chapter  I 

i.  Put  a  person  at  ease  by  saying  some¬ 
thing  pleasant  about  a  recent  success 
or  experience  he  has  had. 

z.  A  girl  expresses  appreciation  at  being 
asked  to  go  to  a  party  with  a  boy. 
The  boy  should  thank  her  for  accept¬ 
ing  his  invitation. 

3.  Make  definite  plans  to  be  punctual  and 
live  up  to  them. 

4.  Greet  your  hostess  and  her  mother  on 
arriving  and  thank  both  for  their  en¬ 
tertainment  when  you  leave.  In 
greeting  a  hostess  or  saying  good¬ 
night,  the  girl  speaks  first. 

5.  When  a  boy  takes  a  girl  to  a  supper 
party,  he  is  usually  her  partner  at  the 
meal.  If  it  is  an  informal,  or  buffet 
supper,  he  finds  her  a  place  to  sit  or 
stand,  brings  her  her  food,  and  eats 
with  her.  If  dancing  follows,  he 
dances  first  with  her,  then  asks  his 
hostess  for  a  dance. 

6.  A  boy  takes  home  the  girl  he  brought. 
If  her  parents  invite  him  to  come  in 
and  chat,  it  is  courteous  for  him  to 
talk  a  few  minutes  and  then  leave. 
He  always  thanks  the  girl  for  going 
with  him.  He  tries  to  suggest  that 
he  will  see  her  again  soon,  but  he 
is  under  no  obligation  to  promise 
to. 

7.  A  girl  should  let  a  boy  see  that  she  has 
enjoyed  his  taking  her  to  the  party. 
She  does  not  say  “thank  you,’’  in  so 
many  words.  She  may  say,  however, 
“Didn’t  we  have  a  pleasant  time!  I 
enjoyed  every  minute.’’  She  avoids 
making  him  feel  that  she  expects  him 
to  take  her  again.  If  she  knows  how 
to  make  him  feel  that  she  appreciates 
his  courtesy  and  shows  him  that  she 
knows  how  to  have  a  good  time  and 


knows  the  right  thing  to  do  and  say 
without  embarrassment,  he  will  want 
to  take  her  often. 

8.  In  introducing  a  boy  and  a  girl  to  each 
other,  always  speak  the  girl’s  name 
first.  In  introducing  a  man  and  a 
woman  to  each  other,  always  speak 
the  woman’s  name  first. 

9.  In  introducing  a  boy  or  a  girl  and  an 
older  person  to  each  other,  speak  the 
name  of  the  older  person  first. 

When  the  older  or  more  distinguished 
person  is  a  man,  speak  his  name 
first. 

10.  In  introducing  two  people  of  the  same 
age  and  sex  to  each  other,  it  is  courte¬ 
ous  to  present  the  less  distinguished 
person  first  to  the  one  more  distin¬ 
guished  in  rank  or  position. 

If  you  are  introducing  a  man  and  a 
woman,  however,  you  will  always 
introduce  the  man  to  the  woman. 

11.  In  presenting  a  person  to  someone  who 
is  a  stranger  to  him,  try  to  add  some 
remark  which  will  lead  easily  to  a 
conversation. 


STANDARDS  FOR  APOLOGIES 
Chapter  I 

1.  Express  sincere  regret. 

2..  Try  to  avoid  adding  to  your  hostess’s 
embarrassment  or  that  of  others  by 
lengthy  or  effusive  apologies. 

3.  When  a  mistake  involves  a  loss  or 
damage  that  you  can  repair,  offer 
to  replace  the  lost  or  damaged  arti¬ 
cle. 

4.  Act  as  if  you  had  forgotten  the  whole 
matter  and  carry  on  your  part  of  the 
fun. 

5.  Accept  an  apology  graciously,  making 
light  of  it  and  turning  the  attention  of 
the  group  to  something  else. 
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CORRECTING  A  BUSINESS  ERROR 
BY  TELEPHONE,  Chapter  I 

i.  Be  sure  that  you  know  the  number  be¬ 
fore  you  telephone. 

2..  If  the  store  is  a  large  one,  ask  for  the 
correct  department  when  the  operator 
answers.  If  the  store  is  a  small  one, 
ask  for  the  person  who  can  help  you. 

3 .  Give  your  name,  adding  your  address  if 
the  clerk  in  the  store  needs  to  know  it. 

4.  State  clearly  and  completely  what 
your  difficulty  is. 

3.  Be  courteous. 

RECEIVING  A  TELEPHONED 
REPORT  OF  AN  ERROR,  Chapter  I 

1.  In  answering  a  business  call,  give  the 
name  of  the  store  or  department. 

1.  Express  regret. 

3.  Make  clearly  and  completely  any  pos¬ 
sible  arrangement  for  satisfying  the 
customer. 

4.  Be  courteous. 

GIVING  AND  RECEIVING  A 
TELEPHONE  MESSAGE,  Chapter  I 

1.  Answer  the  telephone  by  giving  the 
name  of  the  owner  or  the  telephone 
number. 

2..  If  you  are  giving  a  message,  tell  who 
you  are  and  state  your  message  clearly. 

3.  If  you  are  receiving  a  message,  repeat 
the  message  so  that  the  person  who 
has  given  it  will  know  that  you  have 
received  it  correctly. 

4.  Write  the  message  to  be  sure  that  it 
will  be  delivered  correctly. 

5.  If  you  have  given  a  message,  thank 
the  person  who  received  it  and  say 
good-bye. 

GIVING  AND  RECEIVING  AN 
ORDER  BY  TELEPHONE,  Chapter  I 

1.  In  answering  a  business  call,  give  the 
name  of  the  firm. 

2..  In  placing  an  order,  give  your  name 
and  address  slowly  and  clearly. 

3.  If  you  are  receiving  an  order,  repeat 


the  name  and  address.  Then  repeat 
each  item  ordered  as  you  write  it. 
Repeat  also  any  special  directions 
given  you  about  time  of  delivery. 

4.  When  the  order  has  been  taken,  the 
person  taking  the  order  may  ask  if  he 
has  opportunity,  “Is  there  anything 
else  that  I  can  do  for  you?’’ 

5.  The  clerk  ends  the  conversation  by 
saying,  “Thank  you.’’  The  customer 
should  say,  “You  are  welcome’’  or 
“Thank  you,  also’’  and  “Good-bye.’’ 

APPLYING  FOR  EMPLOYMENT, 
Chapter  I 

1.  Make  yourself  as  neat  in  appearance  as 
possible. 

1.  If  there  are  any  special  requirements 
for  the  position,  be  sure  that  you  can 
meet  them  before  you  apply. 

3.  Always  remain  standing  until  the  in¬ 
terviewer  asks  you  to  be  seated. 

4.  When  the  interviewer  addresses  you, 
give  your  name  and  tell  what  caused 
you  to  apply.  (You  are  answering  an 
advertisement;  a  friend  has  told  you  of 
a  possible  position;  or  whatever  the 
facts  may  be.) 

5.  Speak  as  correctly  as  you  can.  (Care¬ 
less  use  of  English,  such  as  “yeah” 
and  “nuh,’’  at  once  makes  an  em¬ 
ployer  suspect  that  you  may  be  care¬ 
less  about  other  matters.) 

6.  Be  courteous  in  manner  and  in  speech. 
Say  “sir’’  or  address  the  interviewer 
by  name. 

7.  Take  with  you  letters  from  two  or 
more  persons  who  know  you  well. 
(Even  though  such  letters  are  not  re¬ 
quired  by  an  advertisement  that  you 
answer,  they  assure  the  employer 
about  you.  If  you  can  save  the  em¬ 
ployer  the  trouble  of  finding  out  about 
you,  you  have  an  advantage  over  ap¬ 
plicants  about  whom  he  must  inquire.) 

8.  Express  your  appreciation  at  the  close 
of  an  interview,  even  if  you  are  not 
immediately  hired. 


REPORTS,  Chapter  IV 

i.  Choose  a  subject  in  which  you  are 
interested. 

z.  Choose  a  subject  in  which  the  class 
will  be  interested. 

3.  Choose  a  subject  that  you  can  cover  in 
three  or  four  minutes. 

4.  Choose  a  subject  that  you  know 
enough  about  or  can  find  enough  about 
in  a  reasonable  length  of  time  to  make 
a  good  report. 

3.  Get  information  on  the  subject  from 
your  own  observation,  from  books, 
from  what  other  people  tell  you,  and 
from  whatever  other  source  is  reliable. 

6.  Use  a  simple  diagram  if  it  will  make 
your  report  clearer. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS,  Chapter  IV 

1.  Tell  what  is  going  to  happen. 

z.  Tell  who  is  responsible  for  the  event 
announced. 

3.  Tell  where  the  event  will  take  place;  if 
necessary  tell  how  to  reach  the  place. 

4.  Give  the  exact  day  and  hour  when  the 
event  will  take  place. 

5.  Indicate  clearly  to  what  persons  the 
announcement  applies. 

6.  If  a  price  is  involved,  make  sure  that 
you  state  it  clearly. 

7.  Omit  any  unnecessary  information. 

8.  If  special  arrangements  must  be  made 
for  meeting,  for  transportation,  for 
providing  costumes  or  lunches,  give  the 
information  fully  and  clearly. 

PARAGRAPHS,  Chapter  V 

1.  Indent  the  first  word  in  the  first  sen¬ 
tence  of  a  paragraph. 

z.  One  sentence  should  show  what  the 
topic  of  this  paragraph  is. 

3.  Every  sentence  should  tell  or  ask  some¬ 
thing  about  the  topic  of  the  para¬ 
graph. 

4.  Every  sentence  should  tell  or  ask 
something  which  no  other  sentence 
tells  or  asks  about  the  topic  of  the 
paragraph. 


5.  The  sentences  in  a  good  paragraph 
should  be  placed  so  that  they  tell 
things  in  the  order  in  which  they  hap¬ 
pened,  were  done,  or  should  be  done. 

STORYTELLING,  Chapter  VII 

1.  The  first  sentence  of  a  story  should  tell 
something  important  about  it  that 
helps  to  get  the  story  started  and  also 
should  start  the  reader  wondering 
what  is  going  to  happen. 

z.  Early  in  the  story  a  hint  about  the 
ending  should  be  given.  Other  hints 
may  be  given  from  time  to  time. 

3.  The  events  in  a  story  should  be  told  in 
the  order  in  which  they  happened. 

4.  Actual  words  of  the  characters  should 
be  used  whenever  possible  to  add  inter¬ 
est  and  a  sense  of  reality. 

5.  No  unnecessary  sentences  should  be 
used. 

6.  A  temporary  disappointment  may  be 
used  to  add  to  the  reader’s  excitement. 
When  the  same  thing  happens  several 
times,  the  repetitions  should  be  made 
briefer  and  briefer  to  give  the  effect  of 
speed  and  to  add  to  the  reader’s  excite¬ 
ment. 

7.  To  make  the  reader  feel  the  excitement 
of  the  characters,  use  short  sentences. 

8.  In  a  good  story  the  surprise,  or  most 
exciting  event,  should  come  near  or  at 
the  end. 

9.  A  good  story  should  have  a  title  that 
will  help  to  make  an  audience  or  read¬ 
ers  wish  to  hear  or  read  the  story. 

PARAGRAPHING  DIRECT  QUOTA¬ 
TIONS,  Chapter  VIII 

1.  Whenever  you  quote  the  exact  words 
of  a  speaker,  you  should  begin  a  new 
paragraph. 

z.  Whenever  there  is  a  change  of  speak¬ 
ers,  a  new  paragraph  begins. 

3.  Make  a  new  paragraph  when  the 
speaker  makes  a  sharp  change  in  the 
subject. 
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PUNCTUATING  DIRECT  QUOTA¬ 
TIONS,  Chapter  VIII 

i.  The  words  of  a  speaker  are  enclosed  in 
quotation  marks. 

2..  When  a  comma,  question  mark,  or 
exclamation  point  is  used  at  the  end  of 
a  direct  quotation,  the  first  explana¬ 
tory  word  that  follows  begins  with  a 
small  letter  unless  it  is  the  name  of  a 
person  or  the  pronoun  I. 

3.  In  a  divided  quotation,  the  second  part 
of  the  quotation  begins  with  a  capital 
if  a  period  has  been  used  after  the  ex¬ 
planatory  words  or  if  it  is  the  name 
of  a  person  or  place  or  is  the  pro¬ 
noun  I. 

4.  The  marks  which  punctuate  the  words 
of  a  direct  quotation  are  placed  inside 
the  quotation  marks. 

3.  If  a  person  whose  words  are  being 
quoted  repeats  the  words  of  another 
person,  the  quotation  within  a  quota¬ 
tion  is  enclosed  in  single  quotation 
marks. 

WRITING  INTERESTING  LETTERS, 

.  Chapter  X 

1.  Think  of  things  your  friend  would 
like  to  hear  about.  Then  choose  a 
few  of  them  as  topics  for  your  letter. 

z.  Choose  two  or  three  of  these  things  as 
topics  about  which  to  write.  In  a 
short  letter  give  most  of  your  letter  to 
one  of  these  topics. 

3.  Write  enough  about  each  topic  to 
make  the  letter  easy  to  understand  and 
interesting  to  read. 

4.  Write  so  as  to  make  your  friend  feel 
that  your  letter  is  for  him  and  not  for 
just  anyone. 

5.  Give  your  opinion  about  a  topic  if  you 
think  your  friend  would  like  to  know 
it.  Tell  how  you  feel  or  what  you 
think  about  the  topic. 

6.  Answer  any  questions  your  friend  may 
have  asked  you  in  a  letter.  Ask  him 
questions  if  you  have  a  particular  in¬ 
terest  in  what  he  is  doing. 


PUNCTUATING  LETTERS,  Chapter  X 

1.  Place  a  period  after  every  initial  or  ab¬ 
breviation. 

2..  In  writing  the  date,  place  a  comma 
between  the  day  of  the  month  and  the 
year. 

3.  Place  a  comma  between  the  name  of 
the  town  and  the  name  of  the  state. 

4.  Place  a  comma  after  the  greeting. 

3.  Place  a  comma  after  the  close. 

NOTES  OF  THANKS  AND  AP¬ 
PRECIATION,  Chapter  X 

1.  Write  promptly  after  you  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  gift  or  a  favor  or  have  been 
entertained. 

2..  Begin  your  letter  by  showing  an  inter¬ 
est  in  you,  not  I. 

3.  Say  something  about  a  gift  or  visit 
that  shows  real  enjoyment. 

4.  Even  if  the  gift  is  not  just  what  you 
wanted,  find  something  that  you  can 
say  in  appreciation. 

5.  Remember  that  you  are  trying  to  give 
happiness  to  someone  who  was 
thoughtful  of  you. 

WRITING  A  NOTE  OF  APOLOGY, 
Chapter  X 

1.  Send  the  note  of  apology  promptly. 

2..  Say  frankly  just  what  you  did  that 
was  wrong. 

3.  Say  frankly  that  you  are  sorry,  and 
try  to  make  the  reader  know  that  you 
are  sincere. 

SENDING  MESSAGES  ON  POSTAL 
CARDS,  Chapter  X 

1.  Although  the  postal  card  or  post  card 
is  informal,  use  a  formal  address.  Do 
not  use  nicknames. 

2..  Place  the  address  so  that  it  shows  neat 
balancing  margins. 

3.  Write  your  message  so  that  margins 
frame  the  message  to  make  a  neat  pic¬ 
ture. 

4.  Use  a  postal  card  or  post  card  only  for 
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impersonal  messages  that  anyone  may 
read. 

5.  Use  a  heading  on  a  postal  card  or  post 
card,  just  as  in  a  letter,  especially  when 
you  refer  to  days  and  times. 

DESCRIBING  ARTICLES  FOR  SALE, 
Chapter  XIII 

1.  Use  exact  words. 

2..  Name  the  general  class  to  which  your 
object  belongs  or  compare  it  to  some¬ 
thing  already  familiar  to  the  reader. 

3.  Arrange  details  in  an  order  that  is  easy 
to  follow. 

4.  Show  courtesy  to  the  buyer  by  making 
it  easy  for  him  to  get  in  touch  with  you . 

OTHER  DESCRIPTIONS,  Chapter  XIII 

1.  Use  exact  words. 

1.  Show  how  an  object  is  like  or  different 
from  some  familiar  object. 

3.  Give  a  general  impression,  then  list 
details  in  the  natural  order. 

4.  Tell  where  you  are  standing;  that  is, 
tell  what  your  point  of  view  is. 

5.  Let  your  audience  know  when  you 
change  your  point  of  view. 

OPINIONS  AND  DISCUSSIONS, 
Chapter  XVI 

1.  Take  an  active  part  in  the  discussion 
by  telling  your  ideas,  by  giving  in¬ 
formation,  and  by  asking  questions 
which  you  think  need  to  be  answered 
in  order  to  reach  a  decision. 

1.  Keep  to  the  topic  of  the  discussion. 
Do  not  talk  about  matters  that  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  discussion. 

3.  Do  not  talk  too  long  at  a  time. 

4.  Help  others  to  take  part  by  asking 
them  questions  you  think  they  can 
answer  or  by  suggesting  they  give 
their  ideas. 

5.  If  there  is  something  about  the  discus¬ 
sion  you  do  not  understand,  ask  cour¬ 
teously  to  have  the  point  explained. 

6.  Listen  carefully  to  what  is  being  said 
so  that  you  will  know  what  ideas  to 
add  or  what  questions  to  ask. 


7.  When  your  own  experience  has  a  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  question,  you  may  base 
your  opinion  on  the  experiences  you 
have  had.  A  single  experience  is  not, 
however,  enough  on  which  to  base  an 
opinion. 

8.  When  you  base  your  opinion  on  writ¬ 
ten  material,  be  sure  the  publication 
itself  is  reliable  and  that  the  author  is 
a  qualified  judge  of  what  he  is  writing 
about. 

9.  Define  clearly  the  terms  you  use. 

10.  Often  an  example  will  help  to  make  a 
point  clear. 

11.  Express  courteously  any  objections 
that  you  wish  to  make. 

12..  Try  to  reach  a  decision  and  state  it 
clearly. 

LETTERS  REQUESTING  INFORMA¬ 
TION,  Chapter  XIX 

1.  Tell  at  once  why  the  request  is  being 
made. 

2..  Give  all  the  information  which  the 
reader  will  need  to  answer  your  re¬ 
quest. 

3.  Express  your  appreciation  of  the  writ¬ 
er’s  kindness  in  giving  the  information. 

LETTER  TO  CORRECT  A  MISTAKE, 
Chapter  XIX 

1.  State  clearly  what  the  error  is. 

z.  Tell  courteously  why  you  think  that 
an  error  has  been  made. 

3.  Ask  courteously  for  the  correction 
which  you  think  should  be  made. 

ORDERING  ARTICLES  FROM  AN 
ADVERTISEMENT,  Chapter  XIX 

1.  Tell  where  you  saw  the  advertisement 
from  which  you  are  ordering. 

2..  Tell  at  once  what  you  want.  Give 
exact  information  about  the  articles 
wanted,  number  of  each  desired,  color, 
size,  price,  etc. 

3.  Enclose  postage  if  necessary,  following 
the  directions  given  in  the  advertise¬ 
ment. 
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4-  Tell  what  amount  you  are  sending  in 
payment  and  in  what  form. 

LETTER  APPLYING  FOR  A  POSI¬ 
TION,  Chapter  XIX 

i.  Tell  the  source  of  your  information 
about  the  position:  newspaper  or 
friend  who  has  told  you  about  it. 

z.  Give  briefly  all  information  about 
yourself  that  you  think  would  be  help¬ 
ful  to  the  employer,  such  as  age, 
height,  weight,  experience. 

3.  If  other  persons  have  said  compli¬ 
mentary  things  about  your  work,  tell 
what  they  have  said  but  do  not  boast 
about  yourself. 

4.  Give  the  names  of  persons  who  can 
tell  about  you,  their  addresses,  the 
relations  which  you  have  had  with 
them,  and  their  telephone  numbers  if 
possible.  Always  give  the  full  name 
of  a  reference. 

3.  Ask  for  an  interview.  Give  your  tele¬ 
phone  number  if  you  can  be  reached 
by  telephone. 

EXPLANATIONS,  Chapter  XXII 

1.  Tell  clearly  what  you  are  going  to  ex¬ 
plain. 

z.  List  all  equipment  needed. 

3.  Make  a  clear  picture  in  your  mind  of 
what  you  wish  your  audience  to  see. 

4.  Divide  your  explanation  into  steps; 
these  may  be  numbered. 

5.  Arrange  the  steps  in  the  order  in  which 
they  would  be  performed  or  in  which 
they  take  place. 

6.  Make  use  of  any  device  you  can  think 
of,  such  as  a  diagram  or  a  comparison 
that  will  simplify  the  problem. 

7.  Link  the  diagram,  comparison,  or  de¬ 
vice  to  the  problem  to  show  how  the 
two  correspond. 

8.  Use  specific  words. 

9.  Make  your  explanation  full  enough  so 
that  it  can  be  easily  understood. 

10.  Define  any  technical  or  unusual  terms. 


BOOK  REPORTS,  Chapter  XXV 

1.  Give  the  author  and  title  correctly  so 
that  someone  else  can  get  the  book. 

z.  Tell  what  the  story  is  about  and  where 
the  events  happened,  but  do  not  tell  so 
much  that  someone  else  has  nothing 
left  to  find  out. 

3.  Tell  about  the  people  in  the  story,  just 
a  few  words  that  will  let  others  know 
what  they  are  like. 

4.  Tell  anything  especially  outstanding 
about  the  story,  mentioning  illustra¬ 
tions  if  you  find  them  interesting. 

3.  Tell  what  you  think  about  the  story, 
why  one  of  your  classmates  might  or 
might  not  find  it  worth  while. 

6.  Do  not  use  the  word  I  often.  You  are 
telling  about  the  book,  not  about 
yourself. 

7.  Tell  where  the  book  can  be  obtained  if 
someone  else  wants  to  read  it. 

REPORTS  ON  MOTION  PICTURES, 
Chapter  XXV 

1.  Give  the  title  of  the  picture. 

z.  Tell  what  the  picture  is  about. 

3.  Tell  where  and  when  the  story  hap¬ 
pened. 

4.  Tell  the  names  of  the  principal  actors. 

5.  Tell  what  is  especially  interesting  in 
acting,  scenery,  or  use  of  color. 

6.  Tell  your  opinion  of  the  picture. 

7.  Tell  where  the  picture  can  be  seen. 

REPORTS  ON  RADIO  PROGRAMS, 
Chapter  XXV 

1.  Tell  the  name  of  the  program.  (The 
sponsor’s  name  may  be  used  if  it  identi¬ 
fies  the  program.) 

z.  Pick  out  the  most  interesting  things 
in  the  program  and  tell  about  them. 

3 .  Tell  the  names  of  the  principal  persons 
who  took  part. 

4.  Tell  your  opinion  about  the  program 
—  arrangement,  music,  actors,  special 
effects. 

3.  Tell  whether  a  similar  program  will 
be  given  again,  when  it  can  be  heard, 
and  over  what  station. 
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Diagraming 


To  accompany  Chapter  III,  Lesson  5 

Diagrams  are  pictures  which  show 
how  words  are  related  in  sentences. 

The  simplest  diagram  shows  a  sen¬ 
tence  in  which  the  complete  subject 
is  a  single  word,  and  the  complete 
predicate  is  only  a  verb. 


Flowers 

bloom 

4.  Can  you  hear? 

5.  Are  they  coming? 

6.  Did  you  succeed? 

7.  Hurry! 

8.  Have  supplies  been  sent? 

9.  Will  John  be  commended? 

10.  Shall  I  begin? 

11.  Warships  have  been  seen, 
ii.  Come! 


1.  The  simple  subject  and  the  simple 
predicate  are  written  on  a  horizontal 
line. 

z.  The  subject  is  separated  from  the 
predicate  by  a  vertical  line  which  cuts 
through  the  horizontal  line. 

When  you  diagram  a  sentence  which 
expresses  a  command,  if  the  subject  is 
not  expressed,  write  it  in  parentheses 
in  its  proper  place. 


(you) 


Stop 


No  matter  where  a  subject  stands  in 
a  sentence  which  you  are  to  diagram, 
it  is  always  placed  before  the  verb  in 
the  diagram. 

The  first  word  of  the  sentence  is  cap¬ 
italized  in  the  diagram. 


Are  you  coming 


vou 


Are  coming 


Diagram  the  following  sentences: 
1.  Morning  came. 

2..  Airplanes  were  rising. 

3.  Booming  were  cannon. 


To  accompany  Chapter  VI,  Lesson  4 

The  sentence  Guns  and  airplanes 
were  captured  contains  a  compound 
subject.  It  is  diagramed  thus: 


Guns 


were  captured 


The  conjunctions  and ,  but ,  and  or 
connecting  two  words  are  placed  on  a 
dotted  line  connecting  the  two  words. 

A  sentence  like  M.en  laughed  and 
cheered ,  containing  a  compound  predi¬ 
cate,  is  diagramed  thus: 


laughed 


cheered 


The  sentence  Herman,  Otis,  and  John 
passed  and  spoke  contains  both  a  com- 
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pound  subject  and  a  compound  predi¬ 
cate.  It  is  diagramed  thus: 

Herman 

Otis 


John 


If  the  same  auxiliary  is  used  with 
two  verb  parts,  it  may  be  diagramed 
as  follows: 


jumped 


screamed 


George 

ate 

sandwiches 

A  compound  direct  object  is  repre¬ 
sented  thus: 


wanted 


heat 


A  sentence  with  a  compound  predi¬ 
cate  in  which  each  verb  has  its  own 
direct  object  is  pictured  like  this: 


Men 


Diagram  the  following  sentences: 
i.  Snow  fell  and  drifted. 

2..  Roads  and  paths  were  buried. 

3.  Pedestrians  panted  and  struggled. 

4.  Ploughs  were  brought  and  used. 

5.  Nathan,  George,  and  I  were  snow¬ 
bound. 

6.  Nathan  and  George  were  disap¬ 
pointed  and  grumbled. 

7.  Were  you  and  he  surprised? 

8.  We  read,  slept,  and  ate. 

9.  Pencil  or  pen  may  be  used. 

10.  They  were  hurrying  but  stopped. 


Diagram  the  following  sentences: 

1.  Trucks  were  carrying  coal. 

2..  Jerry  sells  papers  and  magazines. 

3.  Mother  made  sandwiches  and  cake. 

4.  Crumbs  attracted  birds  and  squir¬ 
rels. 

5.  Firemen  raised  ladders  and  rescued 
occupants. 

6.  Pictures  showed  lakes  and  rivers. 

7.  Boys  collected  scrap  and  sold  it. 

8.  Curtains  covered  skylights. 

9.  May  Jane  and  I  bring  friends? 

10.  Does  Gray  own  lakes  and  woods? 


To  accompany  Chapter  IX,  Lesson  2 

The  direct  object  of  a  transitive 
verb  is  placed  after  the  verb  and 
separated  from  the  verb  by  a  vertical 
line.  Notice  that  the  line  which  in¬ 
dicates  the  direct  object  does  not  go 
through  the  main  sentence  line.  Here 
is  an  example: 


To  accompany  Chapter  IX,  Lesson  5 

The  indirect  object  is  pictured  as 
follows : 

Father  sent  me  money. 


Father 

sent 

money 

\  me 
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Notice  that  the  slanting  line  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  direct  object  is  always  fas¬ 
tened  to  the  main  sentence  line  under 
the  verb. 

A  sentence  which  contains  a  com¬ 
pound  indirect  object  is  diagramed 
thus: 


verb.  Between  it  and  the  verb  is 
drawn  a  line  slanting  toward  the  sub¬ 
ject.  This  line  does  not  go  through 
the  main  sentence  line. 

A  predicate  adjective  is  diagramed 
in  the  same  manner. 


Judith  asked  Gertrude  and  me  questions. 


Julia  Gray  is  chairman. 


Diagram  the  following  sentences: 
i.  Friends  sent  me  flowers. 

2_.  Nan  asked  me  questions. 

3.  Uncle  gave  father  and  mother 
presents. 

4.  Who  told  you  and  her  stories? 

5.  Did  anyone  give  you  money? 

6.  Send  John  and  me  information. 

7.  They  gave  us  food  and  shelter. 

8.  They  showed  us  maps  and  asked  us 
questions. 

9.  Write  Amy  or  me  answers. 

10.  Who  gave  you  misinformation 
and  deceived  you? 

11.  Mrs.  Harris  gave  her  food  and 
comforted  her. 

12..  Bring  me  books  and  newspapers. 

13.  Find  me  nails  and  screws. 

14.  Take  him  water  and  food. 

15.  Did  you  tell  them  untruths? 

To  accompany  Chapter  IX,  Lesson  4 

A  predicate  nominative  is  written 
on  the  horizontal  line  following  the 


Julia  Gray 


is 


chairman 


Tuesday  was  warm 
Tuesday 


was 


warm 


A  compound  predicate  nominative 
or  predicate  adjective  is  diagramed  as 
follows: 

Wednesday  was  warm  and  rainy. 


warm 


Wednesday 


rainy 


Diagram  the  following  sentences: 

1.  That  is  he. 

1.  Mr.  Smith  was  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer. 

3.  Everyone  was  glad. 

4.  Hunter  was  elected  captain. 

5.  I  was  appointed  chairman. 

6.  Are  whales  mammals? 

7.  Has  Mr.  McCarthy  been  chosen 
coach? 

8.  Dick  and  Mary  are  sociable  and 
enjoy  company. 

9.  Can  these  be  they? 
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10.  K-nine  is  cross  and  dislikes  stran¬ 
gers  . 

11.  He  has  grown  wealthy  and  over¬ 
bearing. 

12..  Uncle  Tom  is  old  but  vigorous. 

13.  Have  you  been  puzzled  and  anx¬ 
ious? 

14.  Is  everyone  happy? 

15.  Lead  and  tin  are  metals. 

To  accompany  Chapter  XII ,  Lesson  4 

A  retained  object  is  diagramed  as 
follows : 


I  was  given  money. 


I 

was  given 

r 

money 

To  accompany  Chapter  XIV,  Lesson  2 

An  adjective  is  pictured  in  the  dia¬ 
gram  by  a  slanting  line  connected  to 
the  noun  which  the  adjective  modifies. 
When  two  or  more  adjectives  modify 
the  same  noun,  they  are  arranged  in 
the  diagram  in  the  order  in  which  they 
occur  in  the  sentence.  Notice  the , 
long ,  and  dusty  in  the  diagram  below. 
The  word  which  stands  first  in  the 
sentence  is  capitalized  in  the  diagram. 


Old  books  covered  the  long  dusty  shelves. 


books 


covered 


shelves 


Diagram  the  following  sentences. 
Be  careful.  Some  contain  direct  ob¬ 
jects,  some  predicate  nominatives,  and 
some  retained  objects. 

I.  They  were  given  information. 

2..  We  were  asked  questions. 

3.  She  was  elected  president. 

4.  Jerry  was  sent  presents. 

5.  Officers  are  paid  salaries. 

6.  They  have  been  chosen  leaders. 

7.  Jennie  was  shown  pictures. 

8.  Men  have  been  made  captives. 

9.  He  was  taken  food. 

10.  All  have  chosen  partners. 

II.  Jean  has  been  elected  secretary. 

12..  They  have  been  assigned  places. 

13.  Has  he  been  given  directions? 

14.  Have  you  given  him  directions? 

13.  Has  he  been  taught  tennis? 

1 6.  Have  you  been  shown  gardens? 

17.  Shall  he  be  given  help? 


A  series  of  adjectives  is  connected 
by  a  dotted  line,  with  the  word  and 
written  between  the  adjectives  which 
it  connects. 


Tin,  paper,  and  glass  containers  are 
used. 


Diagram  the  following  sentences: 

1.  Three  red  lanterns  marked  the  dan¬ 
gerous  spot. 

z.  The  valuable  old  stamp  delighted 
the  boy. 

3.  The  crisp  hot  toast  smelled  deli¬ 
cious. 

4.  Red,  white,  and  blue  bunting  was 
used. 
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5.  Our  gentle,  pleasant,  and  courteous 
host  welcomed  us. 

6.  We  were  handed  two  or  three  old 
books. 

7 .  That  handsome  new  building  is  the 
library. 

8.  He  assigned  us  the  long,  difficult, 
and  wearisome  task. 

9.  Each  boy  was  given  two  bright  new 
silver  dollars. 

10.  Are  these  old  books  useful? 


A  very  old  book  was  almost  immediately 
discovered. 


A  series  of  adverbs  is  diagramed  just 
as  a  series  of  adjectives  is  diagramed. 


To  accompany  Chapter  XIV ,  Lesson  5 

Adverbs  that  modify  verbs  or  predi¬ 
cate  adjectives  are  diagramed  on  slant¬ 
ing  lines  connected  with  the  verb  or 
predicate  adjective  that  the  adverbs 
modify. 


He  was  not  then  considered  very  capable. 
He  was  considered  \  capable 


Two  adverbs  connected  by  and,  but , 
or  or  are  pictured  as  follows.  Notice 
that  the  word  there  used  to  begin  a  sen¬ 
tence  is  an  adverb. 

There  the  boat  will  land  sooner  or  later. 


Diagram  the  following  sentences: 

1.  Her  new  hat  was  immediately  con¬ 
sidered  very  pretty. 

2..  Silently  and  stealthily  the  men 
crept  forward. 

3.  Our  rather  old  automobile  is  used 
almost  constantly. 

4.  That  very  large  sum  could  not  be 
raised  very  quickly. 

5.  Can  you  find  that  book  quickly? 

6.  Where  did  you  see  him  last? 

7.  There  comes  a  very  large  plane. 

8 .  There  cannot  be  very  many  men  here . 

9.  Why  did  you  leave  so  quickly? 

10.  Just  lately  he  seems  very  sad. 

To  accompany  Chapter  XVII,  Lesson  2 

A  prepositional  phrase  is  diagramed 
like  this: 


When  an  adverb  modifies  an  adjec¬ 
tive  or  another  adverb,  it  is  diagramed 
thus: 


The  crew  in  the  boat  rowed  ivith  skill  and 
precision. 
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The  prepositional  phrase  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  word  which  it  modi¬ 
fies. 

If  a  preposition  has  two  objects,  they 
are  put  on  parallel  lines  connected  by 
and . 

A  prepositional  phrase  may  modify 
the  object  of  another  preposition. 

Two  prepositional  phrases  modify¬ 
ing  the  same  word  and  connected  by 
and  are  diagramed  thus: 

The  rooms  on  the  third  floor  of  the  house 
are  filled  ivith  old  furniture  or  with  books. 


Diagram  the  following  sentences: 
i.  At  nightfall  we  reached  the  end  of 
our  journey. 

z.  Gales  of  great  force  bent  the  trees 
toward  the  ground. 

3.  Piles  of  old  magazines  filled  the 
chairs  and  the  table. 

4.  When  will  the  prizes  for  the  contest 
be  awarded? 

3.  Two  small  bulbs  in  the  hallway 
glowed  dimly  and  threw  little  light  on 
the  floor. 

6.  Did  you  get  the  information  from  a 
magazine  or  from  the  encyclopedia? 


7.  From  one  box  several  valuable  old 
models  of  his  inventions  had  been  re¬ 
moved. 

8.  Did  you  find  this  book  in  my  room 
or  in  the  library? 

9.  A  man  in  the  back  row  had  gone  to 
sleep  and  was  snoring  loudly. 

10.  Twelve  of  the  lamps  in  the  large 
room  were  very  bright. 

To  accompany  Chapter  XVII,  Lesson  5 

An  infinitive  phrase  used  as  an  ad¬ 
jective  or  an  adverb  is  pictured  like  a 
prepositional  phrase.  It  is  connected 
with  the  word  which  the  phrase  modi¬ 
fies. 

If  the  infinitive  has  a  direct  object, 
indirect  object,  predicate  nominative, 
or  predicate  adjective,  diagram  each 
just  as  you  would  if  it  were  following 
a  verb. 

A  phrase  modifying  an  infinitive  is 
pictured  connected  to  the  infinitive. 


A  guide  to  show  you  the  trail  through 
the  woods  will  be  sent  to  meet  you  very  soon. 


If  an  infinitive  phrase  is  used  as  a 
subject,  a  direct  object,  or  a  predicate 


noun,  it  is  pictured  on  a  standard. 
The  phrase  is  shown  taking  the  place 
of  a  single  word  on  the  sentence  line. 

To  become  an  aviator  was  his  ambition. 


His  ambition  was  to  become  an  aviator. 


Norman  wanted  to  become  an  aviator. 


become  \  aviator 


Norman 

wanted 

) 

\ 

Often  a  sentence  which  has  as  its 
subject  an  infinitive  phrase  begins  with 
the  word  it.  The  word  it  is  called  an 
expletive ,  or  fill-in  word,  because  its 
only  use  is  to  fill  in  the  place  of  the 
subject,  which  has  been  placed  later  in 
the  sentence. 


It  is  delightful  to  find  you  here. 


find 


It 


you 


A 


A 


is  \  delightful 


Diagram  the  following  sentences: 
i .  Beacons  to  guide  the  aviators  extend 
across  the  country. 

2_.  We  will  send  messengers  to  collect 
the  books  to  be  given  to  the  soldiers. 

3.  To  avoid  loss  of  time  you  need  to 
follow  directions  carefully. 

4.  One  of  his  very  earliest  hobbies 
was  to  collect  ancient  bottles. 

5 .  It  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  send 
me  your  new  address. 

6.  The  map  to  be  used  for  this  expedi¬ 
tion  has  just  been  sent  to  us. 

7.  We  have  sent  a  messenger  to  get 
costumes  to  be  worn  by  members  of 
the  cast. 

8.  To  have  a  good  time  in  life  seems 
his  chief  ambition. 

9.  To  make  the  machine  he  proposed 
to  use  parts  from  a  junk  yard. 

10.  It  will  be  difficult  to  find  a  garden 
to  equal  this  one. 


To  accompany  Chapter  XVII ,  Lesson  4 

A  participle  which  is  a  single  word 
is  diagramed  like  any  other  adjective. 

A  participial  phrase  is  placed  on 
phrase  lines.  The  ing  or  ed  ending  of 
the  participle  in  the  phrase  is  carried 
to  the  horizontal  line,  as  is  shown  in 
the  diagram  on  page  374. 
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If  a  participial  phrase  contains  a 
direct  object,  indirect  object,  or  predi¬ 
cate  noun  or  adjective,  each  is  dia¬ 
gramed  just  as  it  would  be  after  a  verb. 

Modifiers  of  a  participle  are  dia¬ 
gramed  connected  to  the  participle 
just  like  modifiers  of  other  words. 

Slowly  moving  trucks  carrying  the  men 
reached  a  town  called  Cor  da. 


9.  The  village  called  Hattu  was  en¬ 
tered  by  means  of  a  hanging  bridge 
crossing  a  small  stream. 

10.  Being  sorry  for  us,  the  woman  in¬ 
vited  us  into  her  tiny  but  very  neat 
home. 

11.  Send  me  the  box  containing  the 
tools  to  be  used  by  our  party. 

i2_.  Can  you  find  a  sign  marked  Lons¬ 
dale? 


Diagram  the  following  sentences: 

1.  Leaves  covering  the  ground  hid  a 
pocketbook  containing  much  money. 
2..  On  the  day  following  my  birthday  I 
wept  to  the  city  to  work  for  a  man 
named  Harcourt. 

3 .  Do  not  use  any  chairs  having  broken 
rungs. 

4.  Not  being  hungry,  Martha  was  not 
trying  to  prepare  supper  early. 

5.  Captured  at  last,  the  rat  bit  the 
wires  imprisoning  him. 

6.  Finding  no  one  at  home,  we  sat 
down  on  the  porch  to  wait  for  their 
arrival. 

7.  Having  tried  in  vain  to  find  their 
home,  we  stopped  to  ask  our  way  at 
the  store  of  a  man 'named  Garfield. 

8.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  a  book  bearing 
his  name. 


To  accom-pany  Chapter  XVII,  Lesson  / 

A  gerund  which  is  a  subject,  direct 
object,  predicate  nominative,  or  object 
of  a  preposition  may  be  diagramed  like 
any  other  noun. 

A  gerund  phrase  is  put  on  a  standard. 

If  a  gerund  has  a  direct  object,  in¬ 
direct  object,  or  predicate  nominative 
or  adjective,  each  of  these  is  diagramed 
as  it  would  be  after  a  verb. 


Becoming  skillful  ivas  accomplished  by 
practicing  the  strokes  daily. 

Becoming  \  skillful 


_ 

was  accomplished 

A 

practicing  strokes 


Diagram  the  following  sentences: 

1.  Finding  our  camping  place  was  an 
easy  task. 

z.  Do  you  enjoy  hearing  an  orchestra? 

3.  Opening  the  door  quietly  was  dif¬ 
ficult  because  of  the  squeaking  hinges. 

4.  Keeping  our  garden  in  condition  re¬ 
quired  carrying  much  water. 
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*.  A  scientist  named  Madam  Curie  be¬ 
came  famous  by  discovering  radium. 

6.  By  opening  the  door  quietly  we 
managed  our  entrance  without  being 
detected. 

7.  Is  this  bridge  safe  for  a  truck  carry¬ 
ing  a  load  of  ten  tons? 

8.  What  have  you  accomplished  by  all 
of  your  complaining? 

9.  Playing  the  part  cost  me  many  an 
hour  of  studying  the  work  of  other 
actors. 

10.  Did  you  regret  leaving  the  camp 
so  soon? 


To  accompany  Chapter  XX,  Lesson  2  and  Les¬ 
son  j 

When  a  compound  sentence  is  dia¬ 
gramed,  each  of  the  two  or  more 
clauses  of  which  it  is  composed  is 
diagramed  separately.  They  then  are 
joined  by  the  conjunction  (and,  but, 
or)  which  connects  them. 

If  there  is  no  conjunction,  the  con¬ 
necting  line  is  drawn  as  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  diagram,  but  no  conjunction  is 
written  on  it. 

If  a  conjunctive  adverb  ( therefore , 
however ,  etc.)  is  used  to  connect  the 
clauses,  it  is  diagramed  as  an  adverb 
modifying  the  verb  in  the  clause  in 
which  it  stands. 


Clouds  gathered  and  thunder  rolled. 


Clouds 


gathered 


j 

[_and_ 


n 


thunder 

rolled  1 

_ L 

You  have  worked  very  hard ;  therefore  you 
shall  be  paid  well . 


you 


shall !  be  paid 


Diagram  the  following  sentences: 

I.  There  was  no  light  in  the  room,  but 
a  street  lamp  shone  through  the  win¬ 
dow. 

2..  Find  Sam  and  send  him  here  at  once. 

3 .  Open  the  wrapping  by  cutting  along 
the  dotted  line,  and  remove  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  box  carefully. 

4.  The  train  carrying  the  party  will 
arrive  soon;  it  is  very  late. 

5.  You  may  attempt  learning  the  part, 
but  I  advise  you  to  use  your  time  more 
profitably. 

6.  Did  you  see  a  man  entering  the 
window,  or  did  you  hear  anyone 
pounding  on  the  door? 

7.  It  is  easy  to  learn  to  play  tennis; 
moreover,  the  sport  is  very  enjoyable. 

8.  Perhaps  he  was  skillful  in  finding 
the  coins,  or  perhaps  he  was  just  lucky. 

9.  Move  those  books  carefully;  they 
are  covered  with  dust. 

10.  I  wanted  to  leave  last  night,  but 
I  was  needed  at  home. 

II.  Have  you  told  him  to  leave,  or 
will  he  go  of  his  own  accord? 

12..  I  don’t  want  to  send  you;  yet  I 
must  have  someone’s  help. 
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To  accompany  Chapter  XXIII,  Lesson  5 

An  adverbial  clause  modifying  a 
verb,  adverb,  or  adjective  is  diagramed 
below  the  main  clause.  Then  the  con¬ 
junction  or  conjunctive  adverb  which 
connects  the  clauses  is  placed  on  a 
dotted  line  joining  the  adverbial  clause 
to  the  word  which  it  modifies. 

A  much  braver  man  than  he  was  might 
have  fled  when  the  bombs  jell  as  close  as 
they  did  then. 


man  [  might  have  fled 


Diagram  the  following  sentences: 

■ 

1.  I  went  because  I  wanted  to  see  him. 
z.  You  should  come  promptly  if  you 
want  any  supplies. 

3.  There  are  few  good  oranges  in  that 
box,  although  you  may  find  one  or 
two. 

4.  Surely  you  are  not  so  lonely  as  I 
was  when  I  was  here. 

5.  A  player  slower  than  he  was  could 
not  have  caught  the  ball. 

6.  Turn  out  the  lights  carefully,  be¬ 
cause  we  need  to  be  economical. 

7.  I  could  not  find  the  coins,  for  they 
had  fallen  into  cracks  in  the  floor. 

8.  It  is  hard  to  find  the  path,  for  it  is 
almost  overgrown. 


9.  When  you  come  to  the  white  rock, 
wait  for  the  rest  of  the  party. 

10.  You  should  go  now  while  you 
have  time. 

11.  Start  at  once  before  the  storm 
comes. 

iz.  A  man  as  strong  as  he  is  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  doing  the  job. 

13.  It  is  hard  to  gather  the  seeds  after 
they  have  fallen  to  the  ground. 

14.  In  trailing  the  suspect,  one  man 
took  up  the  task  as  the  other  left  it. 

15.  While  you  are  trying  to  learn  the 
trick,  do  not  become  tense  and  afraid. 


To  accompany  Chapter  XXIII,  Lesson  4 
An  adjective  clause  is  placed  below 
the  main  clause  and  diagramed  as  if  it 
were  a  separate  sentence.  Then  a 
dotted  line  is  drawn  from  the  relative 
pronoun  or  relative  adverb  to  the  word 
in  the  main  clause  which  the  adjective 
clause  modifies. 


The  troops  which  he  com7nanded  reached 
Bo st oil,  where  they  encamped. 

reached  I  Boston 


troops 


\ 


\ 


\ 


\ 


\ 


\ 


\ 


\ 


\ 


\ 


\ 


\ 


he  |  commanded  which  they  encamped  \ 


/ 


Diagram  the  following  sentences: 

1.  He  is  a  man  who  knows  everyone. 
z.  Can  you  find  the  street  where  I  live? 
3.  Did  you  find  the  book  for  which 
you  were  searching? 
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4.  I  do  not  know  any  singer  whom  I 
enjoy  more. 

5.  Do  you  want  to  find  a  place  where 
you  can  live  quietly? 

6.  Johnson  is  a  man  whose  character 
is  sound. 

7.  Where  do  you  keep  the  rabbits  that 
you  bought? 

8.  Do  you  see  anyone  here  whom  you 
know? 

9.  That  is  one  reason  why  I  am  going. 

10.  Can  you  find  a  man  to  whom  you 
can  entrust  the  task? 


We  know  that  he  is  coming. 
that 


he 


We 


know 


is  coming 


A 


What  he  did  is  well  known. 


he 


did 


What 


11.  To  find  lumber  which  we  could 

.  A 

is  known 

use  seemed  easy. 

\i 

12..  Tomorrow  I  shall  be  in  New  York, 

A 

where  I  shall  meet  my  cousin. 

\ 

13.  Where  did  you  find  the  coat  which 

you  sent  to  me? 

We  are  certain  that  he  ivill  come. 

To  accompany  Chapter  XXVI,  Lessons  1  and  2 

A  noun  clause  always  occupies  a 
place  in  the  sentence  where  a  single 
word  might  have  been  used.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  placed  on  a  standard  where 
the  single  word  would  have  been. 

If  the  noun  clause  is  introduced  by 
that,  the  word  that  is  placed  on  a  line 
just  above  the  noun  clause  and  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  noun  clause  by  a 
dotted  line. 

If  a  noun  clause  modifies  one  of  the 
adjectives  certain,  sorry,  glad,  sure ,  etc., 
it  is  diagramed  as  the  object  of  an 
omitted  preposition. 

If  a  sentence  begins  with  it,  an  ex¬ 
pletive,  with  a  noun  clause  as  the 
real  subject,  the  noun  clause  is  put  in 
the  subject  position  and  the  word  it  set 
above  as  in  diagraming  an  infinitive 
phrase  subject  with  an  expletive  it. 


It  is  certain  that  he  will  send  for  what¬ 
ever  he  wants. 

that 


1 

1 

he  1  will  send 

1 

it  J 

Yo  he  wants  whatever 

\  A 

\  is  \  certain 
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Diagram  the  following  sentences: 
i.  Jim  found  that  he  had  been  left 
behind. 

x.  We  could  not  learn  who  he  was. 

3.  Can  you  find  any  reason  for  what 
he  did? 

4.  The  truth  was  that  he  was  lone¬ 
some. 

5.  Can  you  tell  us  where  he  has  gone? 

6.  I  am  sure  that  she  is  sorry. 

7.  If  he  arrives  late,  tell  him  that  we 
have  gone. 

8.  Do  not  believe  what  he  says. 

9.  That  the  battle  had  been  won  was 
certain. 

10.  It  was  evident  that  a  storm  was 
approaching. 

11.  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  was  going 
to  the  house  where  I  live? 

ix.  What  he  had  done  while  he  was 
away  was  amazing. 

13.  Do  not  be  sure  that  you  know  all 
the  facts. 

14.  It  is  regrettable  that  he  does  not 
know  that  he  is  mistaken. 

15.  The  reason  for  what  he  did  is  very 
evident. 

16.  For  what  he  had  done  the  reward 
was  very  small. 


To  accompany  Chapter  XXVII,  Lesson  2 

To  diagram  compound-complex  sen¬ 
tences  pick  out  first  the  principal 
clauses  and  diagram  them;  then  dia¬ 
gram  in  the  proper  position  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  clauses. 

Usually  he  accomplished  whatever  was 
required,  and  he  resented  stopping  before  a 
task  was  completed. 


whatever 


was  required 


he 


accomplished 


A. 


and 


he 


resented 


stopping 


T 


\o 

\ 


task 

\was  completed 

Diagram  the  following  sentences: 

1.  Then  you  will  understand  why  so 
much  discontent  was  prevalent,  and 
you  may  perhaps  wish  that  you  had 
pursued  a  different  course  of  action, 
x.  Very  early  in  the  morning  when  the 
first  birds  began  tentative  calls,  the 
wind  died  away  and  the  tide  ebbed. 

3.  The  first  man  understood  that 
a  firm  centralized  government  was 
needed,  but  the  second  knew  how 
such  a  government  could  be  organized 
in  the  shortest  possible  space  of 
time. 

4.  Along  the  shore  soldiers  guarded 
the  docks  down  which  the  prisoners 
marched,  and  through  the  town  ran  a 
rumor  that  these  lucky  hostages  were 
bound  for  a  long  sea  trip. 
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Abbreviations,  106,  ixz,  135,  136;  avoiding,  133 
About ,  at,  review  tests,  X17,  x88;  2.18;  tests,  34a,  353 
Accenting,  18 

Accusative  case,  review  test,  108;  no,  in,  119 
Active  voice,  defined,  153 

Activities,  conversation:  making  rules  for,  3,  6,  9,  11, 
12.,  15;  dramatizing,  4,  6,  9,  xi,  13,  15,  14,  z6;  re¬ 
ports:  making  rules  for,  43;  announcements:  making 
rules  for,  36;  paragraphs:  making  rules  for,  60;  story¬ 
telling:  making  rules  for,  90;  quotations:  making 
rules  for  paragraphing,  ioz;  for  punctuating,  104; 
social  letters:  making  rules  for:  news  letter,  1x5; 
notes  of  thanks,  1x7;  notes  of  apology,  1x9;  post 
cards,  131;  descriptions:  making  rules  for:  descrip¬ 
tions  in  selling,  164;  general  descriptions,  165; 
point  of  view,  170;  discussions:  making  rules  for, 
xoo,  xo8;  business  letters:  making  rules  for:  requesting 
information,  Z36;  correcting  errors,  Z39;  ordering, 
Z41;  applications,  Z4Z;  explanations:  making  rules 
for,  Z67;  a  class  explanation,  Z75;  book  reports:  mak¬ 
ing  rules  for,  305;  planning  a  class  program  of,  306; 
class  file  of,  307;  moving  pictures:  reports  on  making 
rules  for,  308;  radio  programs:  making  rules  for  re¬ 
ports  on,  310;  planning  a,  338-340;  writing  verse: 
writing  a  rhyme  puzzle,  338 
Address,  on  envelopes,  13Z,  133,  Z35;  inside,  Z33 
Adjectives,  demonstrative,  defined,  140;  recognizing, 
review  test,  171-17X;  comparison  of,  173-174;  de¬ 
fined,  173;  articles,  173;  pronominal,  or  possessive, 
173-174;  used  for  clarity,  176;  the  right  degree  of, 
178-180;  correct  use  of,  180-185;  review  test,  Z17; 
prepositional  phrases  used  as,  review  test,  zo8-zn; 
relative  clauses,  used  as,  X8X-X85;  tests,  114,  174, 
178,  179-180,  184-185,  xxi,  x84-x85,  34Z,  345,  347, 
35Z,  3  5  4—3 5  5 .  See  Participles 
Adverbial  modifiers,  proper  placing  of,  185-187;  191, 
xxo-xxx;  tests,  186,  35Z 

Adverbs,  review  tests,  171-17Z,  180,  X17;  defined,  175; 
how  used,  175-176,  190;  degrees,  175-180;  190,  191; 
in  comparisons,  178-186;  instead  of  adjectives,  181- 
185,  191;  placing,  185-187,  191;  prepositional 

phrases  used  as,  xxo-xxx;  conjunctive,  Z48-X50,  X59; 
subordinate  clauses  used  as,  x8o-x8x,  Z97;  tests, 
175-176,  178,  179-180,  184-185,  186-187,  2-II>  2-^i, 

34z>  345>  347,  35z>  354~355 

Advertisements,  answering  in  person,  13-16;  using 
description  in,  16Z-165;  using  comparisons  in,  166- 
168;  answering  by  letter,  X4X-X44 
Agreement  of  pronoun  and  antecedent,  137,  140,  143- 
145,  155,  156,  ZX7 ;  tests,  141,  xxx,  346,  348 
Agreement  of  verb  and  subject,  review  tests,  66,  108, 
X17,  x88;  68,  71,  137,  155,  xxi,  Z53,  X54,  x56,  159, 
199;  tests,  69,  141,  xxx,  X55,  34X,  345,  346,  353 


Almost,  most,  181,  183,  191,  114;  review  tests,  X17, 189; 

tests,  184,  XZ5,  x9x,  343,  345,  352. 

Alphabetizing,  78-81 

Among,  between,  review  tests,  Z17,  Z89;  zi8;  tests,  351, 

353 

And,  avoiding,  X5i-X5i,  Z56,  X59,  x6i 
Announcements,  55-57,  311-31Z 
Antecedent  of  pronoun,  137,  140,  143 
Apology,  oral,  5-7;  notes  of,  1X8-1X9 
Apostrophe  in  contractions,  106-108,  116;  in  posses- 
sives,  138-139,  155;  omitted  in  personal  pronouns, 
138;  review  test,  100 

Appositives,  defined,  105;  punctuation  of,  104-106, 
116 

Arguments,  opposing,  Z04-Z06 
Articles,  173 

As  far  as,  all  the  farther,  review  tests,  180, 188;  183,  191, 
X19;  tests,  184,  351,  353 

As,  how,  where,  for  that,  317,  318,  3x5;  tests,  317-318, 

354 

As,  like,  review  test,  x88;  Z90,  Z91,  X9X,  Z99;  tests,  Z9X, 

342-,  345.  353 

At,  by,  review  test,  Z17;  zi8,  119,  XX7;  test,  353 
At,  to,  review  tests,  Z17,  z88;  xi8,  X19,  1x7,  191;  tests, 
xxo,  350,  353 
Auxiliary  verb,  148 

Because,  on  account  of,  review  tests,  z88;  X89,  Z90,  Z99; 
tests,  xxo,  19Z,  347,  353 

Begin,  began,  begun,  review  tests,  66,  180;  149,  157,  187; 
tests,  189,  343,  347,  35X 

Behind,  in  back  of,  review  tests,  Z17,  189;  zi8,  Z19,  zz8; 

tests,  xxo,  344,  351,  353 
Being  that,  X89,  X99;  tests,  Z9Z,  350,  35Z 
Beside,  besides,  review  tests,  Z17,  Z89;  191,  zi8,  Z19; 

tests,  184,  1x5,  351,  353 
Bibliographies,  arrangement  of,  81;  using,  81 
Blame,  blame  on,  review  tests,  X17,  X89;  zi8;  tests,  343, 
347 >  35 354 

Blow,  blew,  blown,  149,  156,  187;  review  test,  180; 
tests,  343,  344,  35Z 

Books,  classification  of,  79-81;  for  reference,  64- 

65 

Break,  broke,  broken,  187;  review  test,  180;  tests,  189, 

344>  347,  352- 

Business  letters,  heading,  Z33;  inside  address,  Z33; 
salutation,  X33;  punctuation,  X33,  134,  Z35;  body, 
X34;  closing,  X34;  capitalization,  X34;  signature, 
X34;  appearance,  X34-X35;  folding,  135;  block  and 
indented  form,  Z35;  envelope,  13Z,  Z35;  requests, 
X36-X38,  making  rules  for,  X36;  to  correct  mistakes, 
X38-Z40,  making  rules  for,  X38;  orders,  z^o-zqz, 
making  rules  for,  141;  enclosing  postage  and  pay- 
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ment,  2.41;  applications,  Z4Z-Z44,  making  rules  for, 

M4 

Can,  may ,  188,  189,  Z90,  191;  tests,  343,  347,  352. 
Capitals,  use  of,  first  word  of  sentence,  review  test, 
Z7;  2.8,  2.9,  33;  in  quotations,  review  test,  100;  103- 
104;  in  proper  nouns,  135-137;  in  abbreviations, 
135;  in  special  words,  135;  in  titles,  135;  in  letters, 
2-34,  ^36>  2.40,  2-571  tests,  341,  34Z,  348 
Card  catalogue,  review  test,  78;  79-81 
Cases,  of  personal  pronouns,  review  test,  108;  109- 
113;  of  pronouns  in  elliptical  clauses,  Z90;  tests,  zcyz, 
344,  345,  348,  354.  See  Accusative  and  Nominative 
case 

Central  thought,  finding,  36-38,  81-85,  *95’  2.2.9-Z30, 

358,  359 

Choose ,  chose ,  chosen,  149,  156;  review  test,  180;  tests, 

^  187,  189,  353 

Choral  reading,  335-337 

Clause,  defined,  Z46;  Z78;  principal,  Z78;  subordinate, 
punctuation  of,  review  test,  2.77 ;  Z85-Z88,  Z98;  ad¬ 
verbial,  z8o-z8z;  adjective,  Z8Z-Z85;  relative,  de¬ 
fined,  Z83;  restrictive  and  non-restrictive,  defined, 
Z85,  punctuation  of,  Z85-Z88,  Z98;  noun,  31Z-3Z0, 
3Z4-3Z7;  test,  z8z,  Z84,  Z87,  314,  316,  354 
Clearness,  in  correcting  errors,  8-10;  in  giving  and 
receiving  messages,  10-iz;  in  placing  and  receiving 
orders,  iz-13;  in  reports,  44-47,  75;  in  stories,  95- 
97,  1 15;  in  descriptions,  165-166;  using  adjectives 
for,  176-178;  using  adverbs  for,  176-178;  in  placing 
modifiers,  176-178,  185-187,  19Z,  zzo-zzz,  Z3Z;  in 
discussions,  Z01-Z03;  in  mental  pictures,  z6i-z6z; 
in  using  words,  Z63-Z64;  in  explanations,  Z68-Z75; 
in  relative  clauses,  Z9Z-Z94;  in  complex  sentences, 
Z95-Z96,  Z99 

Club  activities,  getting  the  floor,  zz— Z4 ;  making  a 
motion,  zz— Z4 ;  receiving  reports  of  committees,  zz- 
Z4;  amending  a  motion,  zz— Z4 ;  dramatizing,  Z4,  z6; 
elections,  Z4-Z6 
Colon  in  business  letters,  Z33 

Come,  came,  review  tests,  66,  180;  68;  tests,  187,  34Z,  35Z 
Commas,  in  direct  quotations,  review  tests,  100,  103- 
104,  1 16;  with  Yes  and  No,  104-106;  with  nouns 
of  address,  104-106;  with  appositives,  104-106; 
with  interjections,  105-106,  116,  317;  with  paren¬ 
thetic  expressions,  106-108;  116;  in  letters,  izz,  Z33, 
Z36,  Z40;  with  words  in  a  series,  185-187,  191,  19Z; 
in  compound  sentences,  Z46-Z48,  Z57;  in  subordi¬ 
nate  clauses,  Z85-Z88,  Z98;  in  non-restrictive  clauses, 
Z85-Z88,  Z98;  tests,  104,  107,  186,  Z87,  34Z,  348 
Comparison  in  descriptions,  164,  166-168;  making, 

356-357 

Comparison.  See  Adjectives  and  Adverbs 
Completeness,  in  correcting  errors,  8-9;  in  reports, 
44-47;  in  descriptions,  i6z-i66;  in  letters,  Z36-Z38, 
Z4Z-Z44;  in  explanations,  Z70-Z7Z 
Complete  verbs,  defined,  109;  m,  113,  117;  tests,  114, 

354 

Complex  sentences,  review  test,  Z77;  Z77-Z96,  Z97-Z99, 


3Z6;  defined,  Z78;  punctuation  of,  Z85-Z88,  Z98; 
clarity  in,  Z95-Z96,  Z99;  tests,  z8o,  z8z,  Z87,  Z9Z, 
314,  348,  354 

Compound-complex  sentences,  Z78-Z80,  Z97,  3Z6;  de¬ 
fined,  Z78;  tests,  z8o,  354 

Compound  sentences,  review  test,  Z45;  defined,  Z46; 
punctuation  of,  Z46-Z5Z,  Z57-Z59;  improvement  of, 
Z50-Z5Z,  Z55-Z56,  Z59-Z60;  3Z6;  tests,  Z47,  Z49,  z^z, 

341,  348,  354 

Conclusion,  in  a  discussion,  199,  Z06-Z07 

Conjunctions,  review  tests,  Z45,  Z77;  defined,  Z46; 
using,  Z50-Z5Z,  Z59;  co-ordinating:  defined,  Z46,  use 
of,  Z47,  Z50-Z5Z,  Z59;  correlative:  defined,  z^z,  use 
of,  Z5Z-Z54,  Z59-Z60;  subordinating:  defined,  z8i, 
use  of,  Z89-Z9Z;  test,  z8z 

Conjunctive  adverbs,  Z48-Z50,  Z56,  Z59;  test,  Z49 

Contractions,  106-108,  116;  test,  341 

Conversation,  parties,  1-4,  dramatizing,  4,  making 
rules  for,  3-4;  apologies,  5-7,  making  rules  for,  6; 
correcting  errors  by  telephone,  7-10,  making  rules 
for,  9,  dramatizing,  9-10;  telephone  messages,  10- 
iz,  making  rules  for,  n,  dramatizing,  ii-iz;  plac¬ 
ing  and  receiving  telephone  orders,  iz-13,  making 
rules  for,  iz,  dramatizing,  13;  applying  for  employ¬ 
ment,  13-16,  making  rules  for,  15,  dramatizing, 
15-16 

Correct  usage:  about,  at  (to,  about j,  review  tests,  Z17, 
z88;  zi8;  tests,  34Z,  353;  adverbs  and  adjectives,  re¬ 
view  tests,  171-17Z,  180,  Z17;  180,  183,  188,  191, 
Z19,  ZZ4,  zz8;  tests,  114,  174,  175-176,  178,  179-180, 
184-185,  186-187,  zn,  zzz,  ZZ5 ,  z8z,  Z84-Z85,  34Z, 
345 5  347 5  352-,  354-3551  almost,  most ,  i8z,  183,  191, 
ZZ4;  review  tests,  Z17,  Z89;  tests,  184,  ZZ5 ,  Z9Z,  343, 
345,  35Z;  amon g,  between,  review  tests,  Z17,  Z89;  zi8; 
tests,  351,  353;  as  far  as,  review  tests,  180,  z88;  183, 
191,  Z19;  tests,  184,  351,  353;  as  how,  317,  318,  3Z5; 
tests,  3x7-318,  354;  as,  like,  review  test,  z88;  Z90, 
2-9 2.92.,  2.99;  tests,  Z9Z,  34Z,  345,  353;  at,  by,  re¬ 
view  test,  Z17;  zi8,  Z19,  ZZ7 ;  test,  353;  at,  to,  re¬ 
view  tests,  Z17,  z88;  zi8,  Z19,  zz~j ,  Z91;  tests,  zzo; 
350,  353;  because,  on  account  of,  review  test,  z88;  Z89, 
Z90,  Z99;  tests,  zzo,  Z9Z,  347,  353;  begin,  began,  began, 
review  tests,  66,  180;  149,  157,  187;  tests,  189,  343, 

347,  35Z;  behind,  review  tests,  Z17,  Z89;  zi8,  Z19, 
zz8;  tests,  zzo,  344,  351,  353;  being  that,  Z89,  Z99; 
tests,  Z9Z,  350,  35 z;  beside,  besides,  191,  zi8,  ZX9; 
review  tests,  Z17,  Z89;  tests,  184,  ZZ5 ,  351,  353; 
blame,  blame  on,  review  tests,  Z17,  Z89;  zi8;  tests, 
343’  347>  351*  3541  blow,  blew,  blown,  149,  156,  187; 
review  test,  180;  tests,  343,  344,  35Z;  break,  broke, 
broken,  review  test,  180;  187;  tests,  189,  344,  347, 
35Z;  can,  may,  188,  189,  Z90,  Z91;  tests,  343,  347,  35Z; 
case  in  elliptical  clauses,  Z90;  tests,  Z9Z,  344,  345, 

348,  354;  choose,  chose,  chosen,  149,  156;  review  test, 
180;  tests,  187,  189,  353;  come,  came,  review  tests,  66, 
180;  68;  tests,  187,  34Z,  35Z;  dangling  participle, 
review  test,  z88;  ZZ3 ,  ZZ4,  ZZ5 ,  zz8;  tests,  ZZ5 ,  350, 
354;  do,  did,  done,  (doesn't,  don't j,  review  test,  108; 
69.  73>  i87J  tests,  69,  Z55,  Z9Z,  34Z,  347,  35Z,  353; 
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double  subject,  114,  2.17;  tests,  114,  347;  drink , 
drank ,  drunk ,  review  test,  180;  187;  test,  35Z;  dn'w, 
drove,  driven ,  150;  review  test,  181;  tests,  187,  343, 
353;  drown,  187;  review  test,  181;  tests,  343,  349, 
353;  each,  everyone,  etc.,  140,  155,  156;  review  test, 
2.88;  tests,  14Z,  35Z;  eat,  ate,  eaten,  review  tests,  147, 
181;  136,  187;  tests,  343,  35Z;  equally,  i8z,  184,  191; 
Z19;  tests,  184,  zzo,  351,  35Z;  jail,  jell,  fallen,  review 
tests,  66,  181;  149,  150,  156,  187;  tests,  189,  344, 
3531  fly,  flew,  flown,  review  test,  181;  187;  tests,  189, 
343,  353;  freeze,  froze,  frozen,  review  test,  66;  180;  187; 
tests,  343,  353;  from,  than,  183,  2.18,  2.19,  317,  32.5; 
tests,  184,  318,  353;  gerund,  review  tests,  Z09,  Z17, 
2.89;  Z15-Z16,  ZZ3,  ZZ4,  zx6, 191;  tests,  zi6,  ZZ5,  345, 
350,  354;  give,  gave ,  given,  review  tests,  108,  147,  180; 
187;  tests,  347,  35Z;  go,  went,  gone,  review  tests,  67, 
146,  181;  149,  156,  187;  tests,  34Z,  345,  35Z;  good, 
well,  183,  184,  191;  review  tests,  Z89;  tests,  345,  347, 
352.;  grow,  grew,  grown,  review  test,  181;  187;  tests, 
189,  343,  347,  352.;  had,  omitted  with  ought,  review 
tests,  108,  146;  188,  Z19;  tests,  189,  Z9Z,  343, 
345,  346,  353;  hardly,  scarcely,  113,  114,  188;  review 
test,  189;  tests,  114,  189,  343,  347;  has,  have  ( hasn’t , 
haven't ),  review  tests,  66,  146;  68,  7Z,  73,  137,  133, 
Z54,  Z56,  z6o;  tests,  69,  141,  2.2.1,  zzz,  Z53,  Z55,  346, 
353;  he,  him  (she,  her),  review  test,  108;  117,  ZZ7; 
tests,  Z9Z,  34Z,  344,  347,  353;  here,  there,  them,  these, 
this,  those,  140,  155,  156,  183,  184,  2.2.7 1  tests,  108, 
141,  2.2.0,  345,  353;  he,  they,  155;  review  test,  2.17; 
XZ7;  tests,  14Z,  346,  353;  himself,  themselves  ( hisself , 
theirselves),  review  tests,  108,  2.88;  141,  155,  188; 
tests,  142.,  353,  354;  his,  their  (her,  their),  137,  155, 
2.56;  tests,  141,  zzz,  348,  353,  354;  1,  me,  review 
tests,  108,  2.88;  117,  Z19,  Z2-7,  Z90;  tests,  hi,  345, 

347,  35Z,  354;  indefinite  they,  143-145,  156;  test,  353; 
infinitive,  review  tests,  Z17,  z88;  split,  ZZ3 ,  ZZ5; 
ZZ4,  zz8;  tests,  ZZ5,  347,  349,  351,  334;  in,  into,  re¬ 
view  test,  Z17;  Z19;  tests,  zzo,  343,  351,  353;  is,  are 
(isn't,  aren't),  review  tests,  66,  108;  68,  7Z,  73,  137, 
155,  zz8,  Z54,  Z55,  Z59;  tests,  69,  141,  Z55,  344,  346, 

348,  35Z;  kind  of  a,  review  test,  Z17;  183,  ZZ7 ;  tests, 
184,  343,  346,  351,  353;  kind  of,  rather,  review  tests, 
Z17,  Z89;  183,  ZZ7 ;  tests,  184,  343,  346,  353,  354; 
know,  knew,  known,  review  tests,  147,  181;  tests,  187, 

189,  346,  35Z;  learn,  teach,  188;  review  test,  z88; 
tests,  188,  346,  347,  353;  let's,  107,  144,  145,  156, 

190,  Z19,  Z91;  tests,  zzz,  ZZ5,  345,  346,  347,  35Z;  lie, 
lay,  lain  (lay,  laid,  laid),  review  tests,  108,  180;  in, 
188,  191,  Z19;  tests,  189,  343,  345,  35Z;  meet,  review 
tests,  Z17,  z88;  X19;  tests,  343,  351,  35Z;  negatives, 
double,  review  tests,  108,  z88;  113-114,  179,  188, 
Z91,  Z99;  tests,  114,  189,  Z9Z,  343,  345,  347,  351,  354; 
of  any,  of  all,  178,  179,  184;  review  test,  Z89;  tests, 
180,  184,  Z9Z,  345,  346,  351,  35Z;  off,  off  of,  review 
tests,  Z17,  Z89;  zi8,  Z19,  Z91;  tests,  343,  344,  350, 
353;  place,  where,  i8z,  183,  Z91;  review  test,  Z17; 
tests,  185,  Z9Z,  34Z,  346,  353;  position  of  modifier, 
185-187,  19Z,  zzo-zzz,  zx8;  review  test,  z88;  tests, 
187,  zzz,  345,  354;  provided,  providing,  Z90,  Z91,  Z99; 


test,  334;  real,  really,  review  tests,  180,  Z17,  Z89; 
183,  184,  185,  Z19;  tests,  184,  343,  345,  353,  354; 
ride,  rode,  ridden,  review  test,  146,  149;  156,  188; 
tests,  347,  353;  ring,  rang,  rung,  review  test,  181;  187; 
tests,  189,  343,  347,  35Z;  run,  ran,  run,  review  test, 
18 1 ;  188;  tests,  343,  347,  35Z;  see,  saw,  seen,  review 
tests,  146,  180;  149,  156,  188;  tests,  189,  34Z,  347, 
35Z;  set  and  sit,  sat,  review  tests,  109,  180;  in,  188, 
189;  tests,  189,  343,  35Z;  shall ,  will,  review  test,  147; 
I5I>  I52->  I57i  tests,  342-,  350,  353;  sing,  sang,  sung, 
150,  188;  tests,  189,  346,  35Z;  some ,  somewhat,  i8z, 
183,  19Z,  zz8;  review  test,  Z17;  tests,  184,  zzz,  ZX5, 

345,  346,  351,  354;  speak,  spoke,  spoken,  review  test, 
181;  188;  tests,  346,  347,  35X;  steal,  stole,  stolen,  149, 
156,  157,  188;  review  test,  181;  tests,  189,  347,  353; 
swim,  swam,  swum,  review  test,  181;  188;  tests,  343, 
353;  take,  took,  taken,  review  tests,  146,  181;  188; 
tests,  34Z,  347,  35Z;  tear,  tore,  torn,  tests,  343,  35Z; 
than  any,  than  any  other,  178,  179,  184;  tests,  180,  184, 
zzz,  ZZ5,  345,  351,  354;  they,  them,  review  test,  108; 
in,  117,  Z91;  test,  353;  this  kind,  these  kind,  183; 
review  test,  Z89;  tests,  185,  353;  throw,  threw ,  thrown,' 
review  tests,  146,  181;  149,  156,  188;  tests,  343,  347, 
35Z;  unless,  without,  Z90,  Z91,  Z99;  tests,  Z9Z,  343, 
347,  350,  351,  35Z;  unnecessary  words,  review  tests, 
108,  z88;  114,  zz 7;  test,  347;  verbs,  114,  34Z,  354; 
wanted  for,  ZZ4,  zz8;  tests,  ZZ5 ,  343,  347,  353,  354; 
was,  were  (wasn  t,  weren't),  review  tests,  66,  147,  z88; 
156,  zzz,  ZZ7,  zz8,  Z91;  tests,  Z9Z,  34Z,  345,  346,  348, 
35Z,  353;  wear,  wore,  worn,  test,  35Z;  we,  us,  review 
tests,  108,  z88;  in,  117,  Z19,  ZZ7,  Z91;  tests,  344, 

346,  353;  who,  whom,  Z19,  Z9Z,  Z93,  315,  3x4;  review 
test,  z88;  tests,  Z94,  316,  344,  351,  35Z;  write,  wrote, 
written,  188;  test,  35Z 


Dangling  participle,  defined,  ZZ3;  ZZ4-ZZ5,  zz8;  re¬ 
view  test,  z88;  tests,  ZZ5,  350,  354 
Declarative  sentence,  review  test,  Z7;  defined,  z8; 
punctuation  of,  z8,  Z9,  35;  tests,  Z87,  341,  34Z, 
348 

Demonstration  in  explanations,  Z73-Z75,  Z75-Z76 
Descriptions,  in  selling,  16Z-165,  making  rules  for, 
164,  165,  170;  details  and  order,  165-166;  compari¬ 
sons  in,  166-168;  using  more  than  one  point  of 
view,  168-170 

Details,  reading  for,  37-38,  81-85,  ZZ9-Z30,  Z30-Z31, 
z6i-z6x,  3x8-331.  See  also  Descriptions 
Diacritical  marks,  18 

Diagraming,  subject  and  predicate,  367;  imperative 
sentences,  367;  unusual  order  of  subject,  367;  ques¬ 
tions,  367;  compound  subject,  367;  compound  predi¬ 
cate,  367;  direct  object,  368;  indirect  object,  368; 
predicate  nominative,  369;  predicate  adjectives, 
369;  adjectives,  370;  retained  object,  370;  adverbs, 
371;  prepositional  phrases,  371;  infinitives  and  in¬ 
finitive  phrases,  37Z;  participles  and  participial 
phrases,  373-374;  gerunds  and  gerund  phrases,  374; 
compound  sentences,  375;  complex  sentences,  376- 
378;  compound-complex  sentences,  378 
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Diagrams,  in  reports,  43,  53;  in  explanations,  Z67,  Z69, 
Z70-Z7Z;  ability  to  use,  302.-303 
Dictionary,  using,  18-2.2. 

Directions,  following,  30Z-303.  See  Explanations 
Direct  object,  defined,  109;  review  test,  108;  109,  no, 
hi,  iiz,  113,  114,  117,  157,  ziz,  zi5,  313,  314,  315; 
tests,  Z13,  314,  34Z,  347,  354;  compound,  review 
test,  Z45 

Discussions,  carrying  on,  197-zoo,  zo8,  making  rules 
for,  199-zoo;  testing  reasons,  Z00-Z04;  opposing 
arguments,  Z04-Z06;  conclusions,  Z06-Z07;  sum¬ 
marizing,  Z07 

Do,  did,  done  (1 doesn't ,  don't),  review  test,  108;  69,  73, 
187;  tests,  69,  Z55,  Z9Z,  34Z,  347,  35Z,  353 
Dramatizations:  conversations,  4;  apologies,  6-7;  cor¬ 
recting  errors,  9-10;  giving  and  receiving  messages, 
ii-iz;  placing  and  receiving  orders,  13;  interviews, 
13-16 

Drink,  drank,  drunk,  review  test,  180;  187;  test,  35Z 
Drive,  drove,  driven,  130;  review  test,  181;  tests,  187, 
343 5  353 

Drown,  drowned,  187;  review  test,  181;  tests,  343,  349, 
353 

Each,  everyone,  etc.,  140,  155,  156;  review  test,  z88; 
tests,  14Z,  35Z 

Eat,  ate,  eaten ,  review  tests,  147,  181;  156,  187;  tests, 
343 »  352- 

Envelope,  addressing,  13Z,  133,  Z35 

Equally,  equally  as,  i8z,  184,  191,  Z19;  tests,  184,  zzo, 

^  35 1 »  352- 

Exclamation  point,  review  test,  Z7;  Z8-Z9,  35;  tests, 
34D  349 

Exclamatory  sentence,  review  test,  irj\  punctuation 
of,  Z7,  Z8-Z9,  35;  defined,  z8;  Z8-Z9,  35;  tests,  341, 

349 

Experience,  used  in  reading,  158-159,  159-161 
Explanations,  Z65-Z77,  making  rules  for,  Z67;  dia¬ 
grams,  Z67,  Z7Z,  Z73-Z75,  Z76;  steps,  Z68-Z70;  defini¬ 
tions,  Z70-Z7Z;  making  full,  Z70-Z7Z;  demonstra¬ 
tions,  Z74-Z75,  Z76-Z77 

Fall ,  fell,  fallen,  review  tests,  66,  181;  149,  150,  156, 
187;  tests,  189,  344,  353 

Fly,  flew,  flown,  review  test,  181;  187;  tests,  189,  343, 
353 

Freeze,  froze,  frozen,  review  tests,  66,  180;  187;  tests, 
343>  353 

From,  then,  183,  zi8,  Z19,  317,  3Z5;  tests,  184,  318,  353 

Gerund,  review  tests,  Z09,  Z17,  Z89;  Z15-Z16,  ZZ3 ,  zz6; 
possessive  case  with,  ZZ4,  Z91;  tests,  zi6,  ZZ5,  345, 

35°’  354 

Give,  gave,  given,  review  tests,  108,  147,  180;  187;  tests, 
347’  352- 

Go,  went,  gone ,  review  tests,  67,  146,  181 ;  149,  156,  187; 
tests,  34Z,  345,  35Z 

Good,  well,  183,  184,  191;  review  test,  Z89;  tests,  345, 
347’  352- 


Grow,  grew,  grown,  review  test,  181;  187;  tests,  189,  343, 
347’  352- 

Had,  omitted  with  ought,  review  tests,  108,  146;  188, 
Z19;  tests,  189,  Z9Z,  34Z,  343,  345,  346,  353 
Hardly,  scarcely,  etc.,  with  negatives,  113,  114,  188; 

review  test,  Z89;  tests,  114,  189,  343,  347 
Has,  have  ( hasn't ,  haven't),  review  tests,  66,  146;  68, 
72-,  73’  J37>  255>  2-54’  2-56,  z6o;  tests,  69,  141,  zzi, 
zzz,  Z53,  Z55,  346,  353 

He,  him  (she,  her),  review  test,  108;  117,  ZZ7;  tests,  Z9Z, 
342-’  344’  347’  353 

Here,  there;  them,  these,  this,  those,  140,  155,  156,  183, 
184,  ZZ7 ;  tests,  108,  141,  zzo,  345,  353 
He,  they,  155;  review  test,  Z17;  ZZ7;  tests,  14Z,  346,  353 
Himself,  themselves  ( hisself ,  theirselves),  review  tests, 
108,  z88;  141,  155,  188;  tests,  14Z,  353,  354 
His,  their  (her,  their;  its,  their),  137,  155,  Z56;  tests,  14Z, 
zzz,  348,  353,  354 

I,  me,  review  tests,  108,  z88;  117,  Z19,  ZZ7,  Z90;  tests, 
III»  345’  347’  352-’  354 

Imperative  sentences,  review  test,  Z7;  defined,  z8; 
punctuation  of,  Z8-Z9,  35;  subject  of,  30,  31;  tests, 
341’  342- 

Indefinite  they,  143-145,  156;  test,  353 
Index,  using,  78-79 

Indirect  object,  review  test,  108;  defined,  111;  iiz, 
113,  117;  tests,  114,  344 

Infinitive,  review  tests,  Z17,  z88;  ZZ4,  zz8;  split,  ZZ3; 

tests,  zz5,  346,  347,  348,  349,  351,  35z,  354 
In,  into,  review  test,  Z17;  Z19;  tests,  zzo,  343,  351,  353 
Interjections,  defined,  105;  punctuation  of,  review 
test,  100;  105,  3Z5;  tests,  107,  318 
Interrogative  sentence,  review  test,  Z7;  defined,  z8; 
Z8-Z9;  subject  of,  30,  31,  35;  punctuation  of,  z8,  35; 
tests,  341,  34Z,  349 

Interviews,  applying  for  employment,  13-16 
Is,  are,  (isn’t,  aren't),  review  tests,  66,  108;  68,  7Z,  73, 
G 7>  155’  2-2-8,  Z54,  Z55,  Z59;  tests,  69,  141,  Z55,  344, 
346,  348,  35Z 

Keeping  to  the  topic,  in  reports,  54;  in  paragraphs, 
59-61,  61-63;  212  discussions,  Z05,  zo8 
Kind  of,  kind  of  a,  review  test,  Z17;  Z19;  183,  ZZ7;  tests, 
184,  343,  346,  351,  353 

Kind  of,  rather,  review  tests,  Z17,  Z89;  183,  ZZ7;  tests, 
284,  354 

Kinds  of  sentences,  review  test,  Z7;  recognizing,  z8- 
2-9’  35 i  used  for  variety,  3Z,  33,  35;  tests,  341 
Know,  knew,  known,  review  tests,  147,  181;  tests,  187, 
289,  346,  35Z 

Learn,  teach,  188;  review  test,  z88;  tests,  188,  346,  347, 
353 

Let's,  let's  us,  107,  144,  145,  156,  190,  Z19,  Z91;  tests, 
zzz,  zz5,  345,  347,  35Z 

Library,  choosing  references,  64-65;  78-81;  Dewey 
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Decimal  System,  79,  80;  card  catalogue,  79-81; 
classification  numbers,  79-80 
Lie,  lay,  lain  and  lay,  laid,  laid,  review  tests,  108,  180; 

hi,  188,  119;  tests,  189,  343,  345,  331 
Linking  verbs,  nz-113,  117;  defined,  113;  tests,  114, 
342->  354 

Meet,  meet  up  with,  review  tests,  117,  z88;  119;  tests, 
343 ’  351.  352- 

Minutes  of  a  meeting,  z z,  Z4 
Motion  pictures,  reports  on,  308-309 
Motions,  making  and  amending,  zz— Z4 

Negatives,  double,  review  tests,  108,  z88;  113-114, 
179,  188,  Z91,  Z99;  tests,  114,  189,  Z9Z,  343,  343,  347, 
35L  354 

No  and  Yes,  punctuation  of,  review  test,  100;  104-106; 
tests,  34Z,  348 

Nominative  case,  review  test,  108;  subject,  no;  predi¬ 
cate  nominative,  nz-113,  117;  tests,  114,  354 
Notes,  taking,  81-85;  2-30-Z3Z.  See  Social  letters 
Nouns,  recognizing,  69-71;  defined,  70;  nouns  of  ad¬ 
dress,  105,  review  test,  100-101;  common,  defined, 
135;  proper,  defined,  135;  capitalization  of,  review 
test,  134;  x 35—137;  collective,  defined,  136;  singular 
and  plural,  defined,  136-137;  forming  plural,  136- 
137;  forming  possessive,  138-139,  155;  possessive 
used  as  adjective,  138-139;  subordinate  clauses  used 
as,  3I3~32-°>  32-4-32-7;  test,  354 

Objective  case.  See  Accusative  case 

Object  of  preposition,  review  test,  zo8;  defined,  Z09; 

case  of,  review  test,  Z17;  Z19-ZZ0;  test,  zzo 
Of  any,  of  all,  178,  179,  184;  review  test,  Z89;  tests,  180, 
184,  z9z,  345,  346,  351,  35Z 
Off,  off  of,  review  tests,  Z17,  Z89;  zi8,  Z19,  Z91;  tests, 

3437  344>  35°,  353 

Opinions,  199,  zoo;  testing  reasons,  Z00-Z04 

Paragraphs,  finding  topic  of,  36,  38,  58,  59,  60,  75,  Si- 
85;  1 19,  izo,  ZZ9-Z30,  Z30-Z3Z,  358,  359;  review 
test,  57;  in  reports,  49,  51,  54;  omitting  unnecessary 
sentences,  58,  60,  63;  planning,  59,  75-76;  indention 
of,  59;  making  rules  for,  59-60;  order  in,  60,  61,  63; 
beginning  new,  61-63;  in  direct  quotations,  review 
test,  100;  ioz-103,  116;  test,  34Z 
Parenthetic  expressions,  106-108,  116;  review  test 
100-101 

Parliamentary  order,  zz-z6 

Participles,  review  test,  zo8— Z09;  Z13-Z15,  zz6;  dan¬ 
gling,  defined,  ZZ3;  Z14,  ZZ5 ,  zz8;  review  test,  z88; 
tests,  Z14,  ZZ5 ,  3Z5,  349,  350,  354 
Parts  of  speech.  See  Adjectives,  Adverbs,  Conjunctions , 
Interjections,  Nouns,  Pronouns,  Prepositions,  Verbs 
Passive  voice,  153-154;  defined,  153;  157;  test,  154 
Past  participle,  147 

Period,  at  end  of  sentences,  review  test,  Z7;  z8,  Z9,  35; 
after  an  abbreviation,  106,  izz,  136;  tests,  341,  34Z, 
348 


Person,  of  pronouns,  no;  of  verbs,  147 
Phrase,  defined,  Z09 

Pictures,  use  of,  in  reports,  44,  45,  47,  50,  5Z,  53,  54, 
55;  in  reading,  300-301 

Place,  where,  i8z,  183,  Z91;  review  test,  Z17;  tests,  185, 
z9z,  34z,  346,  353 

Poems,  reading,  335-337;  writing,  337-338;  reading 
for  exact  detail,  357-359 

Point  of  view,  in  sentences,  143-145,  156;  in  descrip¬ 
tions,  165,  166,  168-170 

Position  of  modifier,  185-187,  19Z,  zzo-zzz,  zz8;  re¬ 
view  test,  z88;  tests,  187,  zzz,  345,  354 
Possessive  case  with  gerund,  review  tests,  Z17,  Z89; 

ZZ3,  ZZ4,  Z91;  tests,  ZZ5,  350,  354 
Possessive,  or  pronominal,  adjectives,  defined,  138; 

238— 1:39,  155;  review  test,  171-173;  173-174;  190 
Predicate,  review  test,  Z7;  Z9-3Z,  35;  complete,  30-3Z, 
35,  defined,  30;  simple,  31—32.,  35,  defined,  31;  com¬ 
pound,  71-73,  77;  test,  341 

Predicate  adjective,  iiz,  113,  117;  defined,  113;  test, 
114 

Predicate  nominative,  defined,  iiz;  nz-113,  117;  re¬ 
view  test,  109;  test,  353 

Prepositional  phrases,  between  subject  and  verb,  zzo- 
zzz,  zz8;  recognizing,  review  tests,  Z08-Z09,  Z17, 
Z45;  Z09-Z11;  as  adjectives,  Z09-Z11;  as  adverbs, 
Z09-Z11;  as  nouns,  zio;  placing,  zzo-zzz,  zz8;  com¬ 
pound,  Z45;  tests,  zn,  zzz,  354 
Prepositions,  review  test,  zo8;  defined,  Z09;  object  of, 
defined,  Z09;  phrasal,  zio;  using  correctly,  review 
test,  Z17;  zi8-zzo,  ZZ7;  case  of  object,  Z19;  test,  zzo, 
35°,  353.  354 

Principal  parts  of  verbs,  147 
Program  of  entertainment,  planning  of,  338-340 
Pronouns,  cases  of,  review  test,  108;  personal:  review 
test,  108;  109-110;  tests,  114,  34Z,  346,  35Z;  subject, 
no;  direct  object,  109-110;  indirect  object,  iiz; 
predicate  nominative,  nz-113,  117>  tests,  354; 
demonstrative:  defined,  140;  140-14Z,  155;  test,  141; 
indefinite:  defined,  140;  140-14Z,  155;  test,  141;  in¬ 
tensive:  defined,  140;  140-14Z,  155;  test,  141;  re¬ 
flexive:  defined,  141;  141-14Z,  155;  test,  141;  using 
singular  or  plural:  140-14Z,  155;  review  test,  z88; 
test,  353;  possessive  form  before  gerund,  review 
tests,  Z17,  Z89;  ZZ3,  ZZ4,  Z91;  tests,  ZZ5,  345,  35Z; 
relative:  defined,  Z83;  Z19,  Z8Z-Z85,  Z9Z-Z94,  Z98, 
2-99.  325.  3M;  review  test,  z88;  tests,  Z94,  316,  344, 
351,  35Z;  interrogative:  Z8Z-Z83,  315.  See  also 
Possessive,  or  pronominal ,  adjectives 
Pronunciation,  16-zz,  34-35 
Provided,  providing,  Z90,  Z91,  Z99;  test,  354 
Punctuation.  See  Comma,  Colon,  Exclamation  point,  etc. 

Question  mark,  iy,  z8,  Z9,  35;  tests,  341,  34Z, 
348 

Quotation  marks,  review  test,  100;  103-104,  116;  test, 
348  .  . 

Quotations,  review  test,  100;  paragraphing,  ioz-103; 
tests,  34Z,  348;  punctuating,  103-104,  116;  tests, 
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104,  34z>  348,'  broken,  103-104,  116;  tests,  104,  341, 
348;  within  a  quotation,  103-104,  116;  tests,  104 

Radio  program,  reports  on,  310-3 11;  making  rules  for, 
310;  planned  by  class,  338-340 

Reading,  to  find  details,  36-38,  81-85,  118-121,  229- 
2.32.,  261-263,  357-359;  to  find  the  central  thought, 
36-38,  81-85,  118-121,  229—2.32.;  words  in  groups, 
118-121;  using  experience  in,  158-161;  to  gain  im¬ 
pressions,  193-195,  261-263;  to  observe,  300-301; 
to  follow  directions,  302-303;  to  find  clues,  3x8-331 

Real,  really ,  very ,  review  tests,  180,  2.17,  289;  183,  184, 
185,  2x9;  tests,  184,  343,  345,  353,  354 

Reasoning  correctly,  200-204;  204-206 

Reference  books,  using,  64-65 

Reports,  40-55,  75-76;  making  rules  for,  43;  topics, 
43-44,  75;  complete,  44-47;  questions  to  be  an¬ 
swered,  47,  75;  organizing,  47-52,  53-55,  75~76i 
paragraphing,  49,  51,  53,  54,  57-63,  75-76;  finding 
information  for,  53;  writing,  54;  testing,  54;  keep¬ 
ing  to  the  topic  in,  54;  giving  in  class,  54-55;  find¬ 
ing  the  right  references,  64-65 ;  taking  notes  for, 
81-85,  2.29-232;  accuracy  in,  230-231;  on  books, 
304-306;  on  motion  pictures,  308-309;  on  radio  pro¬ 
grams,  3 10-3 1 1 

Retained  object,  154;  tests,  154,  157 

Review  tests,  about ,  at  (about,  to),  217,  288;  adjectives, 
171-172,  180,  208,  217;  adverbs,  171-172,  180,  208, 
217;  agreement  of  subject  and  verb,  66,  108,  217, 
288;  almost,  most ,  217,  289;  among,  between,  217,  289; 
apostrophe,  100;  as  jar  as,  all  the  farther,  180,  288;  as, 
like ,  288;  at,  by,  217;  at,  to,  217,  288;  because,  on  ac¬ 
count  of,  288;  begin,  began,  begun,  66,  180;  behind,  in 
back  of,  217,  289;  beside,  besides,  217,  289;  blame, 
blame  on,  217,  289;  blow,  blew,  blown,  180;  break,  broke, 
broken,  180;  capitalization  of  first  word  of  sentence, 
27,  100;  capitalization  of  proper  nouns,  133;  cases 
of  pronouns,  108;  choose,  chose,  chosen,  180;  come,  came, 
66,  180;  complete  predicate,  27;  complete  subject,  27; 
complex  sentence,  245;  compound-complex  sen¬ 
tence,  320;  compound  object,  245;  compound  predi¬ 
cate,  245;  compound  prepositional  phrases,  245; 
compound  sentence,  245;  compound  subject,  245; 
conjunctions,  245,  277;  dangling  participle,  288; 
direct  object,  108;  direct  quotations,  100;  do,  did, 
done  ( doesn’t ,  don't),  108;  drink,  drank,  drunk,  180; 
drive,  drove,  driven,  181;  drown,  drowned,  181;  each, 
every,  etc.,  288;  eat,  ate,  eaten,  147, 181 ; / all,  fell,  fallen, 
66,  1 8 1 ;  finding  the  central  thought,  36;  finding  de¬ 
tails,  36,  118,  158;  fly,  flew,  flown,  181;  freeze,  froze, 
frozen,  66,  180;  gerund,  209,  217,  289;  give,  gave, 
given,  108,  147,  180;  go,  went ,  gone,  67,  146,  181 ',  good, 
well,  289;  grow,  grew,  grown,  181;  had  omitted  with 
ought,  108,  146;  hardly,  scarcely,  with  negatives,  289; 
has,  have  (hasn  t,  haven  t),  66,  146;  he,  him  (she,  her), 
108;  he,  they,  217;  himself,  themselves,  (his self ,  their- 
selves),  108,  288;  I,  me,  108,  288;  indirect  object,  108; 
infinitive,  split,  217,  288;  in,  into,  217;  is,  are,  66, 
108;  kind  of,  kind  of  a,  217;  kind  of,  rather,  217,  289; 


know,  knew,  known,  147,  18 1;  learn,  teach,  288;  lie,  lay, 
lain,  and  lay,  laid,  laid,  108,  180;  meet,  meet  up  with, 
217,  288;  negatives,  double,  108,  288;  No  and  Yes, 
punctuation  of,  100;  of  any,  of  all,  289;  off,  off  of, 
etc.,  217,  289;  participles,  208-209,  2-88;  place,  where, 
217;  position  of  modifier,  288;  possessive  case  before 
gerund,  217,  289;  predicate  nominative,  109;  prepo¬ 
sitional  phrases,  208-209,  217,  245;  prepositions, 
208,  217;  punctuation  of  sentences,  107;  real,  really, 
very,  180,  217,  289;  ride,  rode,  ridden,  146;  ring,  rang, 
rung,  181;  run,  ran,  run,  181;  see,  saw,  seen,  146,  180; 
sentences,  27;  set,  sit,  sat,  109,  180;  shall,  will,  147; 
simple  predicate,  27;  simple  sentence,  27;  simple 
subject,  27;  some,  1.1J-,  speak,  spoke,  spoken,  181;  steal, 
stole,  stolen,  18 1;  swim,  swam,  swum,  18 1;  take,  took , 
taken,  146,  181;  they,  them,  108;  this  kind,  these  kind  or 
those  kmd,  289;  throw,  threw,  thrown,  146,  181;  unnec¬ 
essary  words,  108,  288;  verbs,  66,  108;  was,  were 
(wasn't,  weren't),  66,  147,  288;  we,  us,  108,  288;  who, 
whom,  288 

Ride,  rode,  ridden,  review  test,  146;  149;  156,  188;  tests, 
347,  353 

Right  order:  in  stories,  95-97,  115;  paragraphs,  59-61, 
61-62;  descriptions,  165-166;  explanations,  268- 
270,  276 

Ring,  rang,  rung,  187;  review  test,  181;  tests,  189,  343, 
347,  352- 

Rules  for:  parties,  3-4,  361;  oral  apologies,  6-7,  361; 
receiving  reports  of  errors,  9-10,  362;  giving  and 
receiving  telephone  messages,  11,  362;  giving  and 
receiving  telephone  orders,  12-13,  362.;  applying  f°r 
employment  in  person,  15,  362;  reports,  43-44,  363; 
announcements,  56,  363;' paragraphs,  60,  363;  story¬ 
telling,  89-90,  363;  paragraphing  quotations,  102, 
363;  punctuating  quotations,  104,  364;  friendly  let¬ 
ters  and  post  cards,  123-124,  364;  notes  of  thanks, 
127,  364;  notes  of  apology,  129,  364;  postal  cards, 
131,  364;  describing  in  selling,  164,  365;  other  de¬ 
scriptions,  165,  170,  365;  discussions,  199-200,  365; 
letters  requesting  information,  236-237,  365 ;  letters 
correcting  mistakes,  239,  365;  ordering  articles 
from  an  advertisement,  241,  242,  365;  applications 
by  letter,  242-244,  366;  explanations,  267,  366;  book 
reports,  305,  366;  reports  on  motion  pictures,  308, 
366;  reports  on  radio  programs,  3x0,  366 

Run,  ran,  run,  review  test,  181;  188;  tests,  343,  347,  352 

Run-together  sentences,  review  test,  27;  28-29,  35  J 
tests,  287,  341,  342,  348 

See,  saw,  seen,  review  test,  146,  180;  149,  156,  188; 
tests,  189,  342,  347,  352 

Semicolon,  in  compound  sentence,  review  test,  245; 
248-250,  258;  test,  249 

Sentences:  review  tests,  27,  245,  277,  320;  declarative: 
defined,  z8,  punctuation  of,  28,  29,  35,  tests,  287, 

341,  342,  348;  interrogative:  defined,  28,  2-8-29,  sub- 
ject  of,  30,  31,  35,  punctuation  of,  28,  35,  tests,  341, 

342,  349;  imperative:  defined,  28,  punctuation  of, 
28-29,  35 >  subject  of,  30,  31,  tests,  341,  342;  ex- 
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clamatory:  defined,  2.8,  punctuation  of,  17,  2.8-19, 
35,  tests,  341,  349;  distinguishing  from  groups  o- 
words:  18-19,  35,  tests,  341,  342.,  348;  complete  sub¬ 
ject:  19-32.,  defined,  30,  test,  341;  simple  subject: 
30,  31-31,  35,  197,  defined,  30,  test,  341;  complete 
predicate:  30-31,  35,  defined,  30,  test,  341;  simple 
predicate:  31-31,  35,  197,  defined,  31,  test,  341;  run- 
together:  18-19,  35,  tests,  187,  341,  341,  348;  mak¬ 
ing  better:  31-33,  35,  73~74>  176-178,  150-131,  155- 
156,  159,  195-196;  compound  subject:  71-73,  77, 
154,  155,  160,  defined,  71,  case  of,  no,  tests,  147, 
354;  compound  predicate:  71-73,  77,  147,  150-151, 
160,  defined,  71,  test,  354;  compound:  145-151,  155- 
156,  160,  defined,  146,  tests,  147,  149,  151,  341,  354; 
complex:  178-199,  defined,  178,  tests,  180,  181,  187, 
191,  314,  341,  354;  compound-complex:  178-180, 
197,  311-311,  316-317,  defined,  178,  tests,  180,  354; 
simple  sentence:  17-33,  defined,  71,  178 
Series,  punctuation  of,  185-187,  191;  test,  348 
Set,  sit ,  sat ,  review  tests,  109,  180;  in,  188,  189;  tests, 
189,  343,  351 

Shall,  will,  review  test,  147;  151,  151,  157;  tests,  341, 
35°’  333 

Sing,  sang,  sung,  150,  188;  tests,  189,  346,  351 
Skimming,  81-85 

Social  letters,  111-115 ;  making  rules  for,  113-115 ;  lim¬ 
iting  topics  of,  111-113,  parts  of,  111,  punctuation 
of,  111;  notes  of  thanks,  116-117,  making  rules  for, 
117;  note  of  apology,  118-119,  making  rules  for, 
119;  postal  cards,  130-131,  making  rules  for,  131; 
addressing  envelopes,  131,  133 
Some,  somewhat ,  review  test,  117;  181,  183,  191,  118; 

tests,  184,  111,  115,  345,  346,  351,  354 
Speak,  spoke,  spoken,  review  test,  18 1;  188;  tests,  346, 

347’  351- 

Steal,  stole,  stolen,  149,  156,  157,  188;  review  test,  181; 
tests,  189,  347,  353 

Stories,  telling,  89-99,  331-335,  making  rules  for,  89- 
90;  surprise  in,  89-90,  333;  choosing  titles,  begin¬ 
nings,  and  endings,  90-91,  331-333;  using  conversa¬ 
tion  in,  93-95,  333;  order  in,  95-97,  115,  planning, 

98~99>  334’  writing,  99,  335 
Subject:  review  tests,  17,  66,  108,  145,  188;  complete: 
19,  31,  defined,  30,  test,  341;  simple:  30,  31-31,  35, 
197,  defined,  30,  test,  341;  position  of,  30,  in  imper¬ 
ative  sentences,  30,  in  questions,  30;  compound: 
71-73,  77,  154,  155,  160,  defined,  71;  case  of,  no, 
test,  354;  double  subject:  113-114,  117 ,  347,  defined, 
114;  agreement  with  verb,  68,  71,  76,  77,  137,  155, 
153,  154;  tests,  69,  71,  111,  153,  156,  159,  346,  348, 

353 

Swim,  swam,  swum ,  review  test,  181;  188;  tests,  343,  353 

T,  th,  wh,  sounding  correctly,  34 
Table  of  contents,  using,  78 

Take,  took,  taken,  review  tests,  146,  181;  188;  tests,  341, 
347’  352- 

Tear,  tore,  torn,  tests,  343,  351 

Telephoning:  correcting  business  errors,  7-10;  drama¬ 


tizing  calls,  9-10,  11-11,  13;  giving  and  receiving 
messages,  10-11;  placing  and  receiving  orders,  11-13 
Tenses  of  verbs,  review  test,  146;  present,  147;  present 
progressive,  148;  present  emphatic,  148;  past,  148; 
past  progressive,  148;  past  emphatic,  148;  perfect, 
148;  perfect  progressive,  148;  past  perfect,  149;  past 
perfect  progressive,  149;  future,  150;  future  pro¬ 
gressive,  15 1 ;  future  perfect,  151;  tests,  69,  141,  154, 
111,  155,  341,  345,  346,  350,  353 
Tests,  about ,  at  (about,  to),  341,  353;  adjectives,  114, 
174’  r78’  i79_i8o>  184-185,  in,  184-185,  341,  345, 
347,  352-’  354“355  ;  adverbs,  175-176,  178,  179-180, 
184-185,  186-187,  2.1 1,  2-81,  341,  345,  347,  351,  354- 
355;  almost,  most ,  184,  115,  191,  343,  345,  351; 
among,  between,  351,  353;  as  jar  as,  all  the  farther,  184, 
3 5 1 ,  353;  as  how,  where,  for  that,  317-318,  354;  as, 
like,  191,  341,  345,  353,  354;  at,  by,  353;  at,  to,  no, 
35°,  353;  because,  on  account  of,  110,  191,  347,  353;  be¬ 
gin,  began,  begun,  189,  343,  347,  351;  behind,  in  back 
of,  110,  344,  351,  353  -being  that,  191,  350,  351;  beside, 
besides,  184,  115,  351,  353;  blame,  blame  on,  343,  347, 
351,  354;  blow,  blew,  blown ,  343,  344,  351;  break,  broke, 
broken,  189,  344,  347,  351;  can,  may,  343,  347,  351; 
capitalization,  341,  341;  case  of  pronoun  in  ellip¬ 
tical  clauses,  191,  344,  345,  348,  354;  choose,  chose, 
chosen,  187,  189,  353;  come,  came,  187,  341,  351;  com¬ 
plex  sentence,  180, 181, 187, 191,  314,  348,  354;  com¬ 
pound-complex  sentences,  180,  354;  compound  sen¬ 
tences,  147,  149,  151,  341,  348,  354;  compound  sub¬ 
jects  and  predicates,  147,  151,  354;  dangling  par¬ 
ticiple,  115,  350,  354;  direct  quotations,  104,  341, 
348;  do,  did,  done  (doesn't,  don't),  69,  155,  191,  341, 
347,  351,  353;  double  subject,  114,  347;  drink ,  drank, 
drunk,  187,  351;  drive,  drove,  driven,  187,  343,  353; 
drown,  drowned,  343,  349,  353;  each,  every,  etc.,  141, 
351;  eat,  ate,  eaten,  343,  351;  equally,  equally  as,  184, 
no,  351,  351;  fall,  fell,  fallen,  189,  344,  353;  fly, 
flew,  flown,  189,  343,  353 ;  freeze,  froze,  frozen,  343,  353; 
from,  than,  184,  318,  353;  gerund,  116,  115,  345,  350, 
354;  give,  gave,  given ,  347,  351;  go,  went ,  gone,  341, 

345,  351;  good,  well,  345,  347,  351;  grow,  grew,  grown, 
189,  343,  347,  351;  had,  omitted  with  ought,  189, 191, 
341,  343,  345,  346,  353 ;  hardly,  scarcely,  114,  189,  343, 
347;  has,  have  (hasn't,  haven't ),  69,  141, 111,  111, 153, 
155,  346,  353;  he,  him  (she,  her),  191,  341,  344,  347, 
353;  here,  there,  108,  141,  no,  345,  353;  he,  they,  141, 

346,  353;  himself,  themselves  (hisself,  theirselves),  141, 
353,  354;  his,  their ,  141,  111,  348,  353,  354;  I,  me, 
hi,  345,  347,  351,  354;  indefinite  they,  353;  infini¬ 
tive,  split,  115,  347,  348,  349,  351,  354;  in,  into ,  no, 

343’  351’  353;  «»  are>  69,  141, 2-55’  344’  346>  348>  352-; 
kind,  kind  of  a,  184,  343,  346,  351,  353;  kind  of,  rather, 
184,  354;  know,  knew,  known,  187,  189,  346,  351;  learn, 
teach,  188,  346,  347,  353;  let's,  let  s  us,  111,  115,  345, 
346,  347,  351;  lie,  lay,  lain  and  lay,  laid,  laid,  189, 
343,  345,  351;  linking  verbs,  114,  341,  354;  meet,  meet 
up  with,  343,  351,  351;  negatives,  double,  114,  189, 
191,  343,  345,  347,  351,  354;  of  any,  of  all,  180,  184, 
191,  345,  346,  351,  351;  off  of,  343,  344,  350,  353; 
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participles,  Z14,  ZZ5,  3x5,  349,  350,  354;  place,  where, 
185,  Z9Z,  34Z,  346,  353;  position  of  modifier,  187, 
zzz,  345,  354;  possessives,  330;  prepositional 
phrases,  zn,  zzz,  354;  prepositions,  xzo,  350,  353, 
354;  pronouns,  114,  141,  ZZ5,  X94,  316,  34X,  345,  346, 
351,  35Z,  354;  provided,  providing,  354;  punctuation, 
104,  107,  186,  Z47,  Z49,  Z87,  347,  318,  341,  34Z,  348; 
real,  really,  very,  184,  343,  345,  353,  354;  retained  ob¬ 
ject,  154;  ride,  rode,  ridden,  353;  ring,  rang,  rung,  189, 

343>  347 5  352-i  run>  ran>  run>  343>  347,  352-i  run-to¬ 
gether  sentences,  2.87,  341,  341,  348;  see,  saw,  seen, 
189,  34Z,  347,  35Z;  set,  and  sit,  sat,  189,  343,  35Z; 
shall,  will,  34Z,  350,  353;  sing,  sang,  sung,  189,  346, 
35Z;  some,  somewhat,  184,  zzz,  ZZ5,  345,  346,  351,  354; 
speak,  spoke,  spoken,  346,  347,  352.;  steal,  stole,  stolen, 
189,  347,  353;  subordinate  clauses,  z8z,  Z84,  2.87, 
314,  316,  354;  swim ,  swam,  swum,  343,  353;  take,  took, 
taken,  341,  347,  352.;  tear,  tore,  torn,  343,  35Z;  tenses, 
69,  141,  154,  zzz,  Z55,  34Z,  345,  346,  350,  353;  than 
any,  than  any  other,  180,  184,  zzz,  ZZ5,  345,  351,  354; 
they,  them,  353;  this  kind,  these  kind,  185,  333;  throw, 
threw,  thrown,  343,  347,  35Z;  unless,  without,  Z9Z,  343, 
347,  350,  351,  35Z;  unnecessary  words,  347;  wanted, 
wanted  for,  ZZ5,  343,  347,  353,  354;  was,  were  ( wasn't , 
weren't ),  Z91,  Z9Z,  34X,  345,  346,  348,  35Z,  353;  wear, 
wore,  worn,  35Z;  we,  us,  344,  346,  353;  who,  whom,  Z94, 
316,  344,  351,  35Z,  353;  write,  wrote,  written ,  35Z 

Than  any,  than  any  other ,  178,  179,  184;  tests,  180,  184, 
zzz,  zz5,  345,  351,  354 

They,  them,  review  test,  108;  111,  117,  Z91;  test,  353 

This  kind,  these  kind ,  those  kind,  183;  tests,  185,  353; 
review  test,  X89 

Throw,  threiv,  thrown ,  review  tests,  146,  181;  149,  156, 
188;  tests,  343,  347,  35Z 

Titles,  for  stories,  90-93,  33Z,  335;  capitalization  of, 
136,  137;  test,  34Z 

Topic  of  paragraphs,  finding,  36,  38;  59,  60,  81-85, 
119,  izo,  ZZ9-Z.30,  Z30-Z3Z,  358,  359 

Unless,  without ,  Z90,  Z91,  Z99;  tests,  Z9Z,  343,  347,  350, 
351*  332- 


Unnecessary  words,  review  tests,  108,  x88;  114,  ZZ7; 
test,  347 

Using  words  exactly,  39,  85,  izi,  161,  195,  Z3Z,  Z63, 
3°3>  331,  359 

Verbals,  review  tests,  zo8,  Z17;  zii-zi6,  zzz— ZZ5 ,  zz6, 
zz8;  tests,  zi6,  ZZ5 ,  349,  354 
Verbs,  66-74;  as  simple  predicate,  31;  agreement  with 
subject,  review  tests,  66,  108,  Z17,  z88;  68,  7Z,  137, 

155,  zzx ,  Z53,  Z54,  Z56,  Z59;  tests,  69,  141,  154,  zzz, 
2-55>  342-)  345)  346)  35°)  353i  singular  and  plural,  67- 
69, 76;  distinguished  from  nouns,  69-71 ;  intransitive : 
defined,  109;  109-m;  complete:  defined,  109;  109- 
in,  117,  tests,  114,  354;  linking:  nz-113,  117,  de¬ 
fined,  113,  tests,  114,  34X,  354;  transitive:  defined, 
109,  109-m,  113,  117;  tests,  114,  354;  tenses:  re¬ 
view  test,  146;  present,  147;  present  progressive, 
148;  present  emphatic,  148;  past,  148;  past  pro¬ 
gressive,  149;  past  emphatic,  148;  perfect,  148;  per¬ 
fect  progressive,  148;  past  perfect,  149;  past  perfect 
progressive,  149;  future,  150;  future  progressive, 
15 1 ;  future  perfect,  15 1;  principal  parts,  147 

Visualizing,  Z61-Z63;  in  explanations,  Z73-Z75 

Wanted  for,  XZ4,  zz8;  tests,  ZZ5 ,  343,  347,  353,  354 
Was,  were  ( wasn't ,  weren't),  review  tests,  66,  147,  z88; 

156,  zzz,  ZZ7,  zz8,  Z91;  tests,  Z9Z,  34Z,  345,  346,  348, 

352-)  353 

Wear,  wore,  worn,  test,  35Z 

We,  us,  review  tests,  108,  z88;  111,  117,  Z19,  ZZ7,  2.91; 
tests,  344,  346,  353 

Who,  whom,  Z19,  Z9Z,  Z93,  315,  3x4;  review  test,  z88; 

tests,  Z94,  316,  344,  351,  35Z,  353 
Word  study.  See  Using  words  exactly 
Write,  wrote,  written,  188;  test,  35Z 

Yes  and  No.  See  No  and  Yes 
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